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Take  Up  Your  Own  Old  Pen. 

How  easy  it  is  to  talk  about 

The  editors  and  what  they  do, 
And  run  down  each  department. 

And  the  business  manager  too. 
Just  liold  your  tongue  and  let  them  do 

The  best  they  possibly  can ; 
Xo  other  has  the  trotible  that 

Is  had  by  The  Chroxiclk  man. 

How  easy  it  is  not  to  su1)scribe — 

Or  put  off  from  day  to  day — 
Or  perhaps  subscribe  for  nine  long  months, 

And  then  forget  to  pay. 
Shame !     Put  down  your  hammer  now. 

And  help  Thk  Chroxiclk  men. 
It  you  don't  like  others'  efforts 

Take  up  your  own  old  pen. 
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Till  midnight  more  than  once  they'll  toil 

For  not  one  cent  of  pay, 
Except  the  unearned  zeros  that 

They'll  get  the  \ery  next  day. 
So  help  your  magazine  along; 

Don't  grumble  if  it's  thin, 
Don't  wait  for  others  to  do  it  all ; 

Take  up  your  own  old  pen.  \\'.  X.  H..  '11 


The  Race  of  Number  Nineteen. 

Peck.  Alorgan  and  Company,  automobile  manufacturers, 
consisted  of  \\'m.  L.  Peck,  who  was  financing  the  enter- 
prise, and  Francis  R.  Morgan,  who  furnished  the  brains  and 
was  sending  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager.  As  ■Mor- 
gan was  in  love  with  Miss  Peck,  the  corporation  was  a 
rather  close  one. 

The  sales  had  not  come  up  to  their  expectations  and  funds 
were  running  low.  ^lorgan  thought  that  the  way  to  increase 
the  sales  was  to  enter  some  big  race,  and  so  put  the  car 
before  the  public;  but  Peck,  who  was  a  conservative  cap- 
italist of  the  old  school,  disapproved  of  the  idea.  After 
some  discussion  Morgan  declared  that  he  would  build  a 
racer. 

The  dispute  that  followed  grew  very  heated. 

''This  company  is  a  failure,"  said  Peck.  ''Pll  sell  out  for 
two  thousand  dollars  I" 

Peck  owned  fifty-one  per  cent,  nf  the  company's  stock. 
Morgan  jumped. 

"Wait,"  was  all  he  said,  and  turned  around  to  his  desk. 
In  a  moment  he  turned  again  to  Peck  and  extended  his  hand. 
In  it  was  his  note  for  two  thou.sand  dollars. 

Peck  liesitated,  took  the  note,  put  it  in  his  ])ockot.  reached 
for  liis  hat  and  started  to  ^o. 
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As  he  went  out.  he  Uirned 

"This  is  the  last  you  will  see  of  in\-  daiif^hter.  y()Uii<;-  man  ! 
What  T  tell  her  to  do.  she  does." 

\\'ith  that  he  went  out,  closing-  the  door  with  a  slam. 
]\rorgan  had  no  chance  to  reply;  so  he  sat  for  several  min- 


///  (/  luoincut  he  turned  again  to  Peck  and  extended  Jiis  hand. 
In  it  was  Jiis  note  for  two  thousand  doUars. 


utes  in  deep  thought.  There  was  cash  enough  on  hand  to 
continue  operations  until  after  the  race,  wdiich  was  to  be 
held  the  latter  part  of  the  next  month.     If  he  won  the  race. 
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sales  would  resume  ininiediatel}' ;  if  lie  lost. — there  was  lime 
enough  for  that  later. 

Mor*^'an  then  arose,  and,  full  of  determination,  went  out 
into  the  factor}'.  The  runnin<;'-gear  of  the  hii;'  si\t\-horse- 
power  touring'  car  would  do.  hut  the  engine,  he  decided, 
must  be  ninetx'-horsepower. 

The  construction  of  the  car  began  at  once.  OnK'  the 
best  material  to  be  had  woukl  he  use.  and  (la\'  after  da}", 
as  he  worked  on  the  racer,  he  seemed  to  put  his  ver}-  <oul 
into  it. 

The  day  of  the  race  was  approaching.  He  received  his 
entrance  certificate,  and  had  drawn  nineteenth  ])lace. 
"Xineteen"  would  be  painted  on  the  sides  of  the  hood,  and 
on  the  radiator  in  figures  two  feet  in  height. 

At  last  the  car  was  complete.  She  was  long  and  low. 
the  very  personification  of  speed  in  the  abstract.  She  was 
the  child  of  his  brain.  Would  she  win?  If  man  and 
a  machine  could,  Morgan  and  the  "Nineteen"  would. 

Two  weeks  before  the  race,  ?^[organ  took  Johnn\'  Craig, 
wh.om  he  had  selected  to  be  his  mechanic,  and  the  Nineteen 
and  started  for  the  track.  The  race  was  to  be  two  hundred 
miles  long.  Each  lap  of  the  circuit  was  twenty  miles,  and 
there  were  to  be  ten  such  laps.  These  two  weeks  were  spent 
in  tuning  the  car  up  and  in  getting  ac(|uainte(l  with  the 
track. 

The  day  of  the  race  came  at  last.  Early  in  the  morning 
cars  began  Rocking  to  the  course,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
race  almost  the  entire  circuit  was  lined  with  eager  spectators. 

]\Iorgan  had  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  it  had  been 
rather  hard  to  do  so.  He  had  not  seen  Miss  Peck  since  the 
affair  at  the  office,  and,  1>ecause  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
several  attempts  to  call  upon  her,  and  e(|ually  unsuccessful 
in  trying  to  speak  to  lier  over  the  phone,  he  began  to  th.ink 
her  father  was  ri"ht  when  he  said  that  she  would  do  as  he 


G 
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told  her.     Quite  naturally  ^lorgan  didn't  look  for  her  at  the 
race. 

The  racers  were  in  line  before  the  tape.  The  starter's 
pistol  cracked  and  number  one  sped  down  the  track.  As 
number    two    rolled    up   to    the    tape,    Morgan's    mechanic 


'Go!      irin!" 


nudged  him  and  pointed  lu  the  grandstand.  A  >niall  figure 
was  leaning  oxer  the  box  railing  and  beckoning  to  hinr  in 
an  instant  hv  was  at  lier  >ide.  lie  caught  her  tiny  glo\  ed 
lianil  in  his  l)ig.  grimy  gauiulel.  They  talked  earnestly 
while  cars  rM.'ircd  across  the  starting  line,  the  engines  ^ound- 
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ing-  like  rapid-tire  guns.      As  iuinil)er  cigiiteen  rolled  up  to 
the  tape  she  ptished  him  away. 

"Go,"  she  said,  "vour  mechanic  is  frantic.      Go  I      Win  I" 
Win?     Would  he?     It  was  the  desire  of  liis  life  thai  he 
should.      Number   eighteen   thundered   away   amid   tumidt- 
uous  applause.     Number  eighteen  w'as  the  favorite. 

^Morgan  and  the  'VNineteen"  rolled  up  to  the  starting  line ; 
her  engines  spittin.g  sheets  of  dame.  This  tiiue  the  grand- 
stand was  silent  save  for  one  pair  of  clapping  hands. 


Morgaits  sight  never  zcaz'crcd  from  the  everchaiiguig  ribbon 

of  oiled  road. 


■  The  "Nineteen''  shot  away  from  the  tape  and  the  race 
that  was  to  mean  so  much  to  ^ [organ  was  on.  The  car 
leaped  into  its  stride  and  ran  as  a  thing  possessed. 

The  first  lap  was  made  in  twenty  minutes  flat.  On  the 
next  lap  ^Morgan  passed  first  one  car  and  then  another  on 
the  side  of  the  course,  some  with  cylinders  cracked,  others 
widi  shafts  twisted,  but  still  number  "nineteen"  raced  on. 
On  the  third  turn,  the  worst  on  the  course,  he  was  overtak- 
ing num])er  se\en  when  number  se\en's  tire  burst  and  she 
was  skidded  off  the  track,  narrowly  missing  number  "nine- 
teen." 
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The  second  lap  was  done  in  eighteen,  fifty-three.  The 
grandstand  l>egan  to  take  notice.  Morgan's  sight  never 
wavered  from  the  e\er  changing  ribbon  of  oiled  road.  The 
third  lap  was  done  in  the  same  as  the  second.  A  slight  cheer 
came  from  the  grandstand. 

The  fourth  lap  was  done  in  a  little  less  time.  A  roar  of 
applause  followed  him  around  the  track  on  the  fifth  lap. 
Xumber  "nineteen"  flashed  by  the  grandstand  and  began 
the  sixth  lap. 

On  the  fourth  turn  a  tire  blew  out  and  the  Xineteen 
skidden  out  to  the  fence,  barely  missing  a  tele])hone  pole  in 
her  wild  slide.  Morgan  never  stopi^ed.  On  he  went  until 
he  reached  the  repair  pits.  There  he  stopped  for  a  com- 
plete change.  New  tires  all  around,  he  thought,  should 
finish  the  race. 

The  repair  men  fell  on  the  tires  like  demons,  ripped  the 
old  tires  off,  and  put  new  ones  on,  while  Morgan  and  liis 
mechanic  filled  the  gasoline  tank,  put  oil  in  the  engine,  water 
in  the  radiator,  and  each  threw  a  glass  of  the  latter  down 
his  parched  throat.  The  tires  on,  Morgan  started  on  his 
race  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  lap  as  he  was  approaching  the  grand- 
stand, racing  wheel  to  wheel  with  number  eighteen,  and  the 
two  of  them  overtaking  number  seven.  Xumber  eighteen'.^ 
(lvi\cr  cut  the  cur\e  of  passing  loo  line  and  shattered  num- 
ber seven's  rear  wheel.  Xumber  eighteen's  driver,  who  had 
always  been  a  player  to  the  grandstan^l,  raised  his  gauntleted 
hand  abo\e  liis  head  and  shot  down  the  stretch. 

-Vnmber  se\en  plunged  into  number  nineteen  and  stood 
for  an  instant.  l(>cked.  as  if  in  mortal  combat,  their  engines 
bombarding,  muzzle  to  nuiz/.le.  Then  they  rebounded, 
number  se\en  a  wreck,  to  be  puslied  oil  llie  track;  numl)er 
nineteen  to  lunge  t'orward  a  few  yards,  her  tront  wheel  in 
splinters. 
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As  the  care  came  to  a  stop.  ^Torgan  and  his  mechanic 
jumped  out  and  made  a  Imrried  inspection  of  the  car.  A> 
tar  as  they  could  learn,  the  front  wheel  was  all  that  was 
damaged. 

Morgan,  half  frantic,  looked  ahout  him.  and.  secini;'  a 
motorcycle  i)atrolman  on  the  side  of  the  course,  snatched 
his  motorcycle  and  leaped  on. 

"Jack  it  up!  Get  that  wheel  oti  !"  he  said  to  Craig  as  he 
passed  him. 

Craig  understood.  Morgan  was  going  to  their  repair  pit 
a  mile  back  for  another  wheel.  Would  he  make  it?  Ten 
thousand  spectators  now  hoped  that  he  would.  Stop- 
watches clicked  and  began  ticking  off  the  seconds  until  Mor- 
gan's return.  One  minute!  The  grandstand  held  its 
breath.  One  minute  and  a  half !  It  seemed  an  age  to  those 
tense,  breathless  thousands. 

A  speck  appeared  far  down  the  track.  It  was  ^Morgan, 
on  his  back  a  wheel,  its  tire  inflated.  The  grandstand 
breathed  once  more. 

The  wheel  on,  ?yIorgan  jumped  to  his  seat;  his  mechanic 
cranked  the  engine  and  swung  on.  Then  Morgan  let  in  the 
clutch.  The  car  nioved.  He  pressed  his  accelerator  and 
she  leaped  in  response  like  the  thoroughbred  slie  was.  and 
the\'  were  soon  at  their  terrific  pace.  The  gale  of  lier  mak- 
ing swept  the  riders  full  in  the  face,  almost  taking  their 
])reath. 

That  lap  was  made  in  eighteen  minutes.  The  next  lap 
was  a  little  faster.  Had  she  no  limit  to  her  speed  ?  It 
seemed  not  as  she  shot  by  the  grandstand  her  ninth  time  in 
pursuit  of  number  eighteen,  two  tense  figures  in  her  lap  of 
steel. 

The  thousands  of  people  along  the  course  were  silent. 
All  eves  were  toward  the  homestretch,  where  the  cars  would 
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next  be  seen.  Seventeen  minutes  passed.  The  caller's 
megaphone  went  up. 

"Car  coming!" 

A  tiny  point  appeared  in  the  distance,  rapidly  enlarging  as 
it  dipped  behind  the  hill.  \\\as  it  eighteen  or  nineteen? 
All  eyes  strained  to  catch  the  number  as  it  rose  over  the  hill. 

Then,  as  she  topped  the  rise  and  tore  across  the  finish  line, 
"Nineteen"  stood  in  full  \ie\v.  Eighteen  shot  across  the 
tape  a  few  seconds  later.  A  little  lady  in  brown  sighed  and 
leaned  limply  over  the  box  rail.      Number  nineteen  had  won. 

The  next  moniing  when  Morgan  went  in  his  office,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  from  the  strain  of  the  day  before,  ]\lr.  Peck 
was  at  his  old  desk  looking  through  the  morning's  mail. 

"More  orders  here  than  we  can  hll  in  six  months,"  he  said. 

Morgan  addressed  hinh 

"What  right  have  you  to  read  my  mail?"  he  demanded. 

"luihl"  said  Peck.  "Do  you  tliink  I'd  sell  out  iov  a 
measly  two  thousand,  and  that  a  note  that  is  not  worth  a 
])ostage  stani])?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  \ou  did,"  said  Morgan. 

"W'liat  will  you  sell  it  back  for?"  Peck  asked. 

"Fifty  thousand  is  Conrad's  offer;  I  can't  take  less." 

Peck  thought  Um-  a  moment.  Conrad  had  long  been  his 
ri\al.  and  for  some  time  liad  wanted  to  branch  out  into  tlic 
auloniobik"  business.  Tlial  llioughl  struck  liim  in  a  tender 
spot. 

"h'or  lifty-one  per  cent,  ui  stock  as  before,  of  course," 
-aid  lie  at  la<t. 

"l*'Mrt\ -nine.  '  >iia])pe(l  Ab)rgan,  and  Peck  realized  lliat  his 
day  of  power  was  gone. 

I*eck  turned  to  his  de<k.  ->tril)bl(Nl  a  note,  and  rang  t'or 
the  <  tHicc  l>i  i\-. 

"Tal<c'  this  to  .Mi>s  W-ck.  ^Iw  is  outside  in  my  car,"  he 
sai(k  L-ix  iiiiJ  llu'  iioit-  lo  tlie  bow 
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As  Miss  Peck  entered  the  office  her  father  walked  over  to 
the  door. 

"I  had  better  leave  two  young  people  to  make  their  peace," 
he  said. 

''No  need  for  that,"  Morgan  hastened  to  reply,  as  he  drew 
her  arm  through  his,  ''the  Reverend  Doctor  Thorndyke 
acted  as  peacemaker." 

"God  bless  you  both,  my  children,"  was  all  that  Peck 
could  say  as  his  eyes  filled  and  he  sat  down  to  read  his  mail. 

J.  Geo.  Oetzel,  '14. 


Fate's  Decree. 

The  State  of  Nevada,  always  geographically  described 
as  "for  the  most  part  arid  and  desert  land,"  nowhere  so 
absolutely  lives  up  to  its  description  of  utter  barrenness  as 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  section  of  the  State.  This 
vicinity,  lying  between  the  Granite  Range  on  the  northw'est, 
and  the  Trinity  Mountains  on  the  southeast,  is  known  as  the 
Black  Rock  Desert,  and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles. 

Desert  and  barren,  this  waste,  though  utterly  unproduc- 
tive, harbors  an  industry  that,  in  spite  of  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difiliculties  which  surround  it,  yields  such  an  enor- 
mous revenue  as  to  really  make  it  worth  the  efforts  recjuired 
to  conduct  it  successfully.  Ten  years  previous  to  the  opening 
of  this  story,  a  young  chemist,  attempting  to  cross  the  track- 
less desert,  bad  accidently  stumbled  upon  an  extensive 
deposit  of  alkali  which  his  ready  mind  immediately  saw 
could,  if  successfully  worked,  be  rendered  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  Thus  it  was  that  the  follow^ing  year  saw  a  caravan, 
conducted  by  a  small  army  of  men,  making  its  toilsome  way 
towards   the    alkahne    deposit.     This    reached,    tents    were 
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hastily  erected,  and  the  party  attempted  to  gain  some  respite 
from  the  ahnost  overpowering  heat. 

With  the  coming  of  night,  things  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  First,  small  frame  structtires,  covered  with  duck 
canvas,  were  erected  as  the  most  suitable  kind  of  habitation. 
Then  there  was  unloaded  the  timber  for  three  immense 
water  tanks,  which  by  morning  had  been  erected  and  one 
of  them  filled  with  water  from  a  water  wagon  that  formed 
part  of  the  equipment.  After  finishing  the  unloading,  no 
further  work  was  done  until  late  in  the  evening,  wlien  the 
wagons  set  out  on  the  return  journey. 

The  object  of  Robert  Simms  in  establishing  a  party  of  a 
hundred  negroes  and  twenty  white  men  in  this  region  of 
sun  and  cactus  was  to  engage  in  the  production  of  an  already 
widely  advertised  article,  "Simm's  Xonpariel  \\'ashing 
Powder."  At  first  sight  he  had  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  the  deposit,  and.  on  reaching  California,  had  gone 
straight  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  had  begun  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  company  to  put  his  product  on  the  market.  This 
Jie  did  not  find  an  easy  task,  but  finally  success  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  backing  that  would 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  enterprise.  Two  weeks  before 
starting  for  the  deposit  he  had  begun  an  extensive  adver- 
tising campaign,  and  ihc  market  was  already  prepared  to 
receive  his  first  out])Ul. 

The  production  in  itself  of  this  wonderful  "ixjwder"  was 
not  b\'  any  means  expensive,  the  cost  of  transportation  being 
tlic  lieaxiest  item,  and  the  supply  of  water  the  chief  difii- 
cuh\  lo  oxcrconic.  The  nearest  water  supply  was  a  spring 
forty  miles  away,  fin'nishing  a  tributary  to  the  (juinn  River, 
flowing  north  into  Oregon.  Once  a  month  a  journey  was 
made  from  tln>  >])ring,  and  water  and  supplies  were  brought 
sufficient  to  last  for  sixty  days.  The  returning  teams  car- 
ried the  inonih's  ))roduction  of  powder  back  lo  the  spring. 
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then  straight  across  to  the  west,  through  a  ga])  in  the  Gran- 
ite Range  to  Cedarville.  just  across  the  border  into  Cahfor- 
nia.  Here  were  located  the  boxing  factories  and  warehouses. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  ])()wder  for  market 
was  to  mix  it  with  a  cheap  form  of  potash  lye  and  to  put  it 
up  in  packages  bearing  a  flaring  label  setting  forth  the 
various  unparalleled  advantages  of  its  contents  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  inestimable  value.  The  total  journey 
was  a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  took  the  three  teams,  of 
ten  mules  each,  from  six  to  seven  days  to  travel. 

"Simm's  Hole,''  as  it  was  called,  soon,  l^ecause  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  reaching  it.  l)ecame  a  refuge  for  all  of  the  lawless 
desperadoes  from  the  adjoining  States,  and  from  a  peace- 
ful community  of  hard  workers,  rapidly  became  the  scene 
of  nightly  carousal  and  debauchery.  First  a  saloon  made 
its  appearance ;  then  a  gambling  hall  was  attached,  and  from 
the  struggling  settlement  of  less  than  two  hundred  there 
had  arisen  a  small  sized  town  of  nearly  four  times  that 
number,  but  two-thirds  of  which  were  employed  in  the  alkali 
works.  The  remainder  was  composed  of  a  drifting  assort- 
ment, varying  from  the  mere  wandering  vagabond  and 
sneak  thief  to  his  more  prosperous  and  highly  accomplished 
brother,  the  yeggman  and  gentleman  burglar.  So  notorious 
(lid  the  place  become  that  it  no  longer  bore  its  first  peaceful 
appellation,  but  became  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "Devil's 
Pocket,"  or  more  simply,  the  ''Pocket." 

The  increasing  population  and  the  constant  enlargement 
of  the  powder  business  increased  the  demand  for  supplies, 
so  that  there  now  plied  between  the  Pocket  and  Cedarville 
two  weekly  mule  trains ;  one  coming,  heavily  loaded  with 
supplies,  the  other  returning  with  the  week's  production  of 
powder.  The  demand  for  water  had  long  ago  outgrown 
the  inadequate  su])ply  of  the  monthly  nuile  train,  so  that  an 
immense  conduit  had  been  built  the  fortv  miles  to  the  Ouinn 
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Spring,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was  piped  to  the 
Pocket  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  furnishing  quite  an  addi- 
tional income  to  the  coffers  of  the  powder  company. 

The  town  now  consisted  of  a  main  street  and  several 
others  crossing  it  at  intervals.  At  one  end  was  located  the 
saloon,  hotel  and  gambling  hall,  the  only  wooden  building 
in  the  settlement.  The  abodes  of  the  inhabitants  were  built, 
as  were  the  first,  of  a  frame  covered  with  canvas,  the  heat 
being  too  intolerable  to  j>ermit  of  any  other  kind  of  structure. 
The  works  of  the  company  were  situated  a  hundred  yards 
to  the  rear  of  the  saloon,  and  consisted  merely  of  a  shack 
containing  the  necessary  digging  tools  and  the  huge  piles  of 
alkali  ready  for  shipment. 

By  day,  all  was  silent,  the  heat  being  too  intense  to  permit 
of  any  exertion,  but  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  life  began, 
and  an  air  of  wideawake  bustle  pervaded  the  town,  from 
the  singing  of  the  company's  employees  as  they  steadily  dug. 
to  the  wild  hilarity  of  the  saloon.  There  was  no  law  ;  might 
was  right,  and  to  go  unarmed  was  to  invite  destruction. 

II. 

The  sheriff  of  Almeda  county,  in  central  Nevada,  was 
perplexed.  Sitting  in  the  door  of  his  oftice  in  Cortez  City 
he  was  trying  to  solve  the  ])r()1)lem  which  for  tin-ee  weeks 
had  caused  him  ceaseless  toil  and  anxiety,  and  which  as  }et 
lie  had  come  but  little  nearer  to  solving. 

Walter  Pearson  had  served  as  sheriff'  for  seven  years,  and 
wa>  known  as  the  most  fearless  and  relentless  pursuer  of 
wrongdoers  in  the  vState.  He  was  nearing  his  fiftieth  year. 
Tall,  muscular  ot'  frame,  a  face  burned  b\'  sun  and  exposure, 
his  whole  ligure  suggested  a  determination  of  spirit,  whicli 
was  augmented  by  the  steel  glitter  that  sometimes  Hashed 
from  his  deep  gray  eyes.  I  le  had  been  married  when  he 
was  twenty,  and  had.  until  the  death  of  his  wife  six  vears 
later.   h\i'd   a   tiiil\    happ\-    life.      Then,   though   ])lunged   in 
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grief,  he  had  centered  his  affections  on  his  only  child,  Albert, 
and  had  attempted  to  bring  him  up  in  accordance  with  his 
rather  high  ideals.  But  for  some  reason  the  father  did  not 
seem  to  possess  the  recjuisite  iniluence  over  his  son,  and 
Albert  had,  at  an  early  age,  showed  signs  of  a  rebellious 
and  wayward  disposition,  and  at  twenty,  had,  in  spite  of  his 
father's  wishes  and  commands,  left  his  home. 

Tliis  unaccountable  behavior  on  the  part  of  his  son  had 
so  deeply  wounded  his  feelings  that  Pearson  resolved  to  give 
up  the  life  of  the  plains,  and,  selling  his  ranch,  he  had  come 
to  Carson  City.  Once  there  he  had  found  in  the  excitement 
of  politics  a  salve  to  smooth  out  his  scarred  and  broken  life, 
and,  having  been  the  unanimous  choice  for  sheriff,  had 
thrown  himself  with  such  zest  into  the  duties  of  his  office 
that  he  had  to  some  extent  healed  his  early  wound  and 
looked  on  these  incidents  somewhat  as  one  would  regard  an 
ugly  dream  or  nightmare. 

The  problem  that  now  occupied  Pearson  was  more  of  a 
personal  nature,  though  it  was  deeply  inlaid  with  the  thouglit 
of  his  duty.  The  entire  State  had  been  for  over  a  year  the 
stamping  ground  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  assid- 
uous criminals  of  the  entire  West.  A  fearless  and  expert 
safe  cracker,  '*the  Piker,"  as  he  was  generally  known,  had 
at  first  confined  his  operations  to  the  large  cities  of  the  coast ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  continued  successes,  things  had  finally 
become  too  warm  for  him,  and  he  had  gradually  drifted 
eastward,  and,  reaching  Carson  City,  had  made  his  debut  in 
that  city  by  burglarizing  the  leading  bank  in  the  town. 
Since  that  time  he  had  appeared  off  and  on  at  various  points 
in  the  State,  and  three  weeks  before  had  broken  into  the 
offices  of  the  Aristo  Mining  Company,  in  Cortez,  and  had 
escaped  with  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

This  off'ense  came  directly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Pear- 
son, and  he  had  followed  hot  upon  the  burglar's  trail.     For 
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ten  days  he  had  pressed  him  close,  but  suddenly  lost  him,  and 
for  nearly  two  weeks  had  been  engaged  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  locate  him.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
which  we  speak  tliat  Pearson  had  received  positive  informa- 
tion that  the  object  of  his  search  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
Devil's  Pocket,  and  was  then  located  in  that  town.  The 
question  that  perplexed  the  sheriff'  was  whether  or  not  lie 
should  go  in  pursuit  of  his  man.  To  follow  him  would  not 
only  cause  him  a  considerable  outlay  of  time,  but  would 
necessitate  putting  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  with  the 
chances  exceedingly  slim  against  his  getting  it  out  again. 
Besides,  the  l)urglar  had  passed  out  of  Olmeda  county,  and 
the  law  did  not  compel  the  sheriff  to  act  beyond  its  limits. 
Yet  a  certain  sense  of  duty  urged  Pearson  to  go,  and  he 
finally  reached  his  decision,  resolving  to  set  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  the  Pocket. 

It  was  early  one  morning  when  only  a  faint  remnant  was 
left  of  the  all-night  l)ustle  that  had  pervaded  the  town,  that 
a  .solitary  horseman  could  have  been  espied  making  his  way 
as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  canvas  walled  setilenient. 
Pearson  had  no  sooner  reached  his  decision  than  he  began 
preparation  for  his  trip,  and,  setting  out  the  next  morning. 
was  now  entering  upon  tlie  sixth  day  of  his  journey.  V\i- 
tecn  minutes  later  he  stopped  before  the  one-storied  cdihce 
bearing  the  legend  "Saloon  and  Hotel."  and  to  the  man 
behind  the  bar  tendered  his  re(|uest  for  refreshment.  This 
was  gi\en  him.  and  after  a  light  breakfast  he  retired  to  one 
of  se\eral  rooms  King  in  the  rear,  that  he  might  gain  a  lew 
hours  (>f  much  needed  rest  before  continuing  his  search. 

Xo  sooner  had  he  left  llian  a  man.  the  only  other  t)ccupanl 
of  the  saloon,  standing  in  tlie  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 
approached  the  bar  and  demanded  of  the  keeper  the  identils 
of  the  strangei\  This  man  had  at  tirst  gi\en  the  sherilT 
oidy   a   casual   glance,   but    something    in    IV'arson's   appear- 
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ance  seemed  to  attract  his  attention,  and  after  a  close  scru- 
tiny he  had  turned  his  back,  and  walking  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  had  apparently  been  absorbed  in  the  inspection 
of  a  group  of  sporting  prints  that  adorned  that  section  of 
the  wall.  Now  that  Pearson  had  left,  he  attempted  to  gain 
from  the  barkeeper  some  information  as  to  the  stranger's 
intentions.  But  the  dispenser  of  liquid  refreshment  could 
give  no  enlightenment  beyond  the  fact  that  the  traveler 
seemed  really  wearied  and  singularly  uncommunicative. 
But  the  questioner  seemed  unsatisfied  and  persisted  in  his 
inquiries. 

''But,  Bill,  didn't  he  even  say  what  he  wanted?'' 

"No,  Brown,  I  tried  my  level  best  to  pump  him.  but  he's 
as  mum  as  an  oyster." 

"Well,  Bill,  I  believe  I  know  liim.  In  fact,  I'm  sure  of  it. 
Incidentally  I  can  come  pretty  near  guessing  what  he's  here 
for.     Say.  what  do  I  owe  you?'' 

"What's  that?  Wliy,  you're  not  going,  are  you?  V(ju 
don't  mean  he's  after  you!" 

"No,  I  don't  say  anything  of  the  sort,  except  that  I'm 
going  away  from  here,  and  there's  not  going  to  be  any  dally- 
ing about  it.     How  much  did  you  say  I  owe  you?" 

"But  surely,  Brown,  you  aren't  going  to  leave  now.  this 
time  of  the  day?  Why.  man.  you  won't  be  out  a  half  hour 
before  }X)u'll  be  burned  to  a  crisp.  You'd  better  wait  until 
tonight." 

"No,  I  know  what  I'm  doing,  and  I'm  going  to  pull  out 
from  here  instanter.     What's  that  bill?" 

After  a  few  more  minutes  of  hasty  conversation.  Brown, 
liaving  settled  his  bill,  went  to  his  room  from  which  he 
returned  a  few  minutes  later  laden  with  a  small  hand  satchel, 
a  canteen  of  water,  and  a  small  package  of  edibles.  Going 
outside,  he  saddled  his  horse,  bestowed  his  belongings  about 
him  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and  mounting,  set  off 
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through  the  town,  traveling  slowly  but  steadily  into  the  gap- 
ing, glaring  desert. 

Towards  sundown,  Pearson,  having  rested  his  fatigued 
limbs,  rose  with  the  waking  town,  and  after  a  square  meal 
set  out  in  search  of  his  quarry.  All  night  he  wandered 
around  the  narrow  confines  of  the  small  settlement.  From 
the  saloon  and  inn  he  strolled  to  the  workers  of  the  powder 
company,  who,  busily  digging  and  shoveling,  gave  little  heed 
to  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  stranger.  Then  back  he  wan- 
dered, up  and  through  the  town  to  the  saloon  again,  where 
he  scanned  closely  the  faces  of  those  at  the  gaming  tables 
and  the  bar.  Although  the  sheriff  had  never  seen  his  man 
face  to  face,  he  possessed  an  accurate  description,  and  no 
one  that  he  saw  even  resembled  the  picture  he  held  in  his 
mind's  eye. 

At  last,  as  with  the  approach  of  dawn  he  realized  the 
failure  of  his  object,  Pearson  detemiined  to  seek  out  the 
barkeeper,  and  by  taking  him  into  his  confidence  to  endeavor 
to  find  out  if  his  man  l^ad  lately  visited  the  Pocket. 
But  the  worthy  l)ehin(l  the  bar,  after  his  first  start  of  sur- 
prise at  learning  his  questioner's  identity  and  object,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  developed  a  surprising  trait  of  forgetful- 
ness  and  indifference,  and  gave  so  utterly  stupid  and  sense- 
less answers  as  would  have  disgusted  and  discouraged  one 
less  familiar  with,  character  than  the  sheriff.  P)Ut  Pearson 
had  dealt  with  men  before,  and  read  aright  that  of  the  man 
before  him.  Drawing  out  his  wallet,  he  slowly  withdrew 
several  greenbacks,  and,  handing  them  to  the  barkeeper, 
began  his  questioning  anew.  At  the  sight  of  the  money 
Bill  seemed  to  revive  as  suddenly  as  a  withered  flower  after 
a  spring  shower,  and  to  Pearson's  inquiries  gave  consider- 
ably more  lucid  and  satisfactory  answers. 

Yes,  there  had  been  a  man  of  the  shiM-ilY's  description  in 
town  who  had  given  the  name  of  Brown.      How  long  had 
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he  been  there?  About  a  week.  Xo,  he  was  not  there  now, 
having  left  the  very  morning  of  Pearson's  arrival.  What? 
Which  way  did  he  go?  Where  was  he  going?  Why,  he 
started  off  to  the  north,  but  as  to  where  lie  intended  going, 
why,  he  didn't  say.  Was  there  any  place  he  would  be  likel}' 
to  head  for?  Yes,  he  had  to  go  to  the  Spring,  about  forty 
miles  away,  to  get  water;  then  he  would  probably  strike  out 
westward  for  Cedarville.  How  long  would  it  take  him  to 
get  there?     Why,  about  three  or  four  days  of  hard  riding. 

Upon  learning  that  the  safe-cracker  had  again  escaj)ed  or 
eluded  him,  Pearson  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  land 
so  subtile  a  quarry,  and  within  an  hour's  time  set  out  on 
horseback,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  a  small  package  of  eatables,  and  a  small  bundle  of  hay 
for  his  horse.  He  followed  the  trail  taken  by  the  '' Piker" 
the  previous  morning,  traveling  fast  in  spite  of  the  intense 
heat,  for  he  knew  that  if  the  other  reached  his  destination 
safely  there  would  be  no  possible  means  of  catching  him,  as 
he  would  probably  make  directly  for  the  Canadian  border, 
where  he  would  be  beyond  all  pursuit. 

By  midday  Pearson  had  traveled  eighteen  miles,  nearly 
half  of  the  distance  to  the  Spring,  and  was  considering  the 
advisability  of  stopping  to  snatch  a  hasty  lunch,  when  his 
eye  was  attracted  by  a  dark  object  a  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  him  lying  directly  across  the  trail.  On  near  approach 
it  proved  to  be  a  horse,  quite  dead,  that  had  been  shot 
through  the  head.  Closer  examination  showed  his  left  fore 
leg  to  be  broken  just  below  the  knee.  A  small  gopher  hole 
near  by  showed  the  source  of  the  accident.  From  the  bar- 
keeper's description,  Pearson  knew  this  to  be  the  fugitive's 
horse.  If  this  was  the  case,  ''The  Piker"  must  be  some- 
where on  foot  between  him  and  the  Spring.  Reaching  this 
conclusion,  Pearson  mounted  and  set  off  again  on  the  trail. 
The  intense  heat,  unrelieved  bv  shelter  or  shadow  of  anv 
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kind,  was  almost  unbearable,  and  Pearson  wondered  how 
the  man  ahead  of  him  was  faring.  It  was  intolerable 
enough  to  be  there  on  horseback,  but  on  foot, — well,  he 
would  see. 

Towards  evening,  traveling  somewhat  more  slowly  now, 
for  the  continuous  heat  had  told  on  his  horse,  Pearson  came 
upon  a  group  of  objects  lying  piled  together,  half  covered 
with  sand.  On  the  bottom  was  a  small  hand  satchel  con- 
taining what  was  evidently  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  jimmy, 
and  several  other  tools  of  the  burglar's  craft.  An  empty 
canteen,  a  pair  of  revolvers,  and  a  heavy  coat  completed  the 
unusual  assortment. 

There  was  l)ut  one  conclusion,  and  Pearson  knew  that  he 
had  his  man.  Overcome  by  the  heat,  the  Piker  had  evi- 
dently found  even  so  comparatively  light  an  article  as  a 
pistol  unbearable,  and  shedding  his  coat,  had  left  what  was 
ilien  his  useless  canteen,  and  had  even  discarded  his  money 
and  tools.  A  (juarter  of  a  mile  farther  the  sheriff  found  a 
mashed  slouch  hat,  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
burglar  had  lain  down  for  rest  and  had  i)ro])ably  s])ent  the 
night  at  tliat  si>ot. 

h'eeling  sure  of  his  (juarry.  Pearson  hastened  on  as  fast 
as  liis  lagging  iiorse  would  permit,  but  night  overtook  him 
with  no  further  signs  of  the  fugitive,  except  the  zig-zag  line 
of  tracks  that  marked  his  irregular  course  along  the  trail. 
I'nable  to  follow  any  longer,  Pearson  stopped  for  the  night, 
arid,  giving  his  horse  some  of  the  bundle  of  hay,  poured  half 
•  if  his  watter  supply  down  its  throat.  Then  refreshing  him- 
-^elt"  b\'  a  Miack  from  Iun  lunch,  he  la\-  down  for  the  night. 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  Pearson  was  up  and 
off.  determining  to  get  as  far  as  ])ossible  before  the  heal  was 
at  its  worst.  lie  had  not  proceeded  more  than  halt*  a  nnle. 
wlu-n.  to  his  surprise,  lie   found  the  line  of  tracks  abiiiptly 
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leave  the  trail  and  strike  off  almost  due  west.  This  was 
certainly  contrary  to  his  expectations,  but  he  followed  him, 
sure  that  the  burglar  could  at  the  most  be  but  a  few  miles 
ahead  of  him.  But,  to  his  utter  surprise,  after  an  liour  and 
a  half's  traveling,  Pearson  seemed  no  nearer  the  object  of 
his  search. 

The  ground  was  rapidly  losing  its  sandy  character,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  rocky,  scattered  here  and  there 
with  huge  boulders.  Ahead  of  him  in  the  distance  he  could 
discern  the  masses  of  black  granite  that  gave  the  desert  its 
name.  Because  of  this  change  in  the  surface  the  tracks 
were  l)ecoming  less  and  less  easily  distinguishable.  The\' 
were  no  longer  in  a  straight  line,  but  ran  hither  and  thither. 
sometimes  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  and  some- 
times forming  a  narrow  circle.  Here  and  there,  getting 
even  niore  frequent,  were  the  signs  of  the  Inn-glar  having 
fallen  and  then  staggered  up  again,  to  proceed  but  a  little 
distance  before  he  again  fell. 

Pearson,  himself  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  rap- 
idly increasing  heat,  could  easily  imagine  the  condition  of 
the  wretch  ahead  of  him,  who,  without  food  and  water,  must 
have  been  driven  mad  by  the  intolerable  heat  and  thirst,  and 
who  could  at  best  last  but  a  short  while  only. 

Standing  in  his  stirrups,  Pearson  glanced  around  him  in 
an  effort  to  see  something  of  the  man  he  knew  must  be 
somewhere  near.  But  nothing  rewarded  him  and  he  had 
resumed  his  seat,  preparatory  to  recommencing  the  trail, 
when  a  vulture,  rising  slowly  on  his  left,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. Peering  closely,  the  sheriff'  could  faintly  distinguish 
a  white  object  lying  just  by  the  side  of  an  immense  boulder 
several  hundred  yards  away.  It  took  him  but  a  moment  to 
reach  the  rock,  and,  dismounting,  he  found  that  his  searcli 
was  at  last  at  an  end. 
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Almost  overcome  by  heat,  thirst  and  hunger,  the  Piker 
had  pushed  on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  following  his 
accident,  but  reason  soon  left  him,  and  hence  it  was  that 
he  had  not  kept  to  the  trail.  Utterly  mad,  tortured  and 
weak,  he  had  wandered  aimlessly  across  the  desert,  until 
nature  came  to  his  relief  and,  led  by  pure  animal  instinct, 
he  had  found  the  only  spot  of  water  in  the  entire  desert 
between  the  Spring  and  the  Pocket. 

Dismounting,  Pearson  approached  the  outstretched  and 
motionless  figure  before  him.  A  great  boulder,  taller  by  far 
than  an  ordinary  man,  cast  its  shadow  across  the  muddy, 
stagnant  pool  that  rose  from  a  tiny  spring  beneath  it.  The 
water  was  turned  a  dull,  sickening  red,  and  on  closer 
approach  the  sheritt  found  that  the  burglar's  head  was 
covered  by  the  blood-clotted  waters. 

When  he  had  reached  the  spring,  the  Piker,  thoroughly 
exliausted,  had  made  one  last  ettoii;  in  the  direction  of  the 
1XK>1,  and,  with  arms  outstretched,  had  fallen,  striking  his 
head  against  the  boulder.  The  foul  waters  had  done  the 
rest,  and  the  Piker  had  paid  the  forfeit  for  his  life  of  crime. 

There  was  little  else  to  be  done.  Dragging  the  body,  now 
stiff  and  rigid,  from  the  pool,  Pearson  commenced  to  put 
it  in  some  kind  of  order.  But  although  he  had  never  seen 
the  Piker,  as  he  stooped  to  turn  the  body  over,  he  was  struck 
by  some  \ague  sense  of  familiarity.  Where  had  lie  seen 
that  form  before?  Hastily  snatching  his  handkerchief 
from  his  jxjcket,  he  wet  it  and  began  mop])ing  the  clotted 
blood  from  the  broad  forehead  bct'orc  him.  Suddenly  he 
sl<)i)p(.M].  pushed  back  the  soaked  hair  with  his  hand,  and 
gazed  intently  into  the  expre.'^sionless  face  bef(^)re  him,  his 
own  face  a  picture  of  agony  and  horror.  Vov  a  minute  he 
stooped,  motionless  and  dazed,  as  if  struck  dnml)  1)\-  the 
sight  before  him.  'i'hen,  as  a  sudden  realization  of  the 
full  import  of  what  lie  saw  swept  (ucr  him.  he  staggei'ed  t(^ 
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his  feet,  and  as  he  fell  hackward,  senseless,  a  cry  of  inde- 
scribable anguish  escaped  him. 

''My  God!     It's  Albert,  my  son!" 

H<  ^:  ^i;  *  ;1:  ;i;  :i:  '-!'- 

The  sheriff  of  Almeda  county  had  done  his  duty  well  and 
nobly,  but  the  sun  that  evening  set  upon  a  sad  and  broken 
man,  as,  astride  his  horse,  with  his  boy  behind  him,  Pearson 
wended  his  slow  and  sorrowful  way  back  to  the  Devil's 
Pocket.  F.  H.  Mel).,  '14. 

*:*  ♦  *>  ♦ 

Because  He  Loved  Her. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  18G0  the  little  place  in  the 
southern  part  of  South  Carolina  known  as  the  Corner,  was 
as  peaceful  as  if  it  were  always  guarded  by  angels.  It  could 
have  been  likened  to  a  very  small  country  ruled  by  a  beauti- 
ful and  lovable  young  queen.  Indeed,  Elizabeth  Trent,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  Corner,  was  a  veritable  cjueen,  every- 
body loved  her  and  her  will  was  law.  Her  pretty  home. 
Mossy  Grove,  a  large  house  of  the  colonial  style,  was  almost 
hid  from  view  by  the  giant  oaks  draped  with  hanging  moss. 
This  beautiful  home  was  the  scene  of  many  festivities  and 
happy  times  for  the  young  folks.  Here  Bessie  Trent  enter- 
tained her  two  ardent  suitors,  Jack  Lawson  and  William 
Wright.  But  all  of  this  peace  and  happiness  was  doomed 
to  disaster.  Already  an  ominous  cloud  was  rising  in  the 
west,  which  was  to  sweep  over  this  province  of  'TJueen 
Bess,"  leaving  sorrow  and  destruction  in  its  wake. 

This  cloud  burst  in  1861  when  the  North  and  the  South 
stood  arrayed  against  each  other  in  mortal  combat.  Jack 
Lawson  at  once  announced  his  intention  of  joining  the 
Southern  army.  When  he  told  Bess  of  his  decision  she  was 
delighted  and  sent  him  away  with  all  the  encouragement  a 
soldier  could  ask.  William  Wright  never  believed  the  South 
had  a  right  to  secede,  and,  although  he  hated  to  fight  against 
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liis  native  State,  he  decided  to  join  the  Federal  army. 
When  he  told  Bess  of  his  decision  she  scorned  him  and 
called  him  a  traitor,  but  deep  down  in  her  heart  she  admired 
him  for  his  honest  decision  and  moral  courage.  She  sent 
him  away  without  encouragement,  but  he  loved  her  none  the 
less  for  it. 

Three  vears  of  hard  fighting  had  passed,  and  neither  the 
North  nor  the  Soutli  would  acknowledge  defeat.  The  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  fought. 
The  Federals  had  the  better  position,  and  repulsed  assauU 
after  assault  of  the  Confederates.  The  summit  of  a  small 
hill,  the  key  to  their  position,  was  lield  Iw  a  single  com])an\". 
which  seemed  invincible.  Finally  the  exasperated  Confed- 
erate commander  called  Jack  Lawson,  one  of  his  bravest 
captains,  and  ordered  him  to  capture  the  ]X)sition.  The 
captain  saluted  without  a  word,  formed  his  company  and 
cliarged  up  the  hill  in  the  face  of  a  galling  hre.  They 
gained  the  top.  but  their  thin  ranks  were  too  weak  to  hold 
it.  and  they  were  swept  back  down  the  slope  by  the  rallying 
l^'ederals.  The  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides,  and  the  dead 
and  wounded  were  mingled  with  one  another.  The  two 
wounded  captains  liad  fallen  side  by  side.  As  soon  as  they 
regained  consciousness  and  saw  each  other  they  clasped 
hands  and  two  words  were  spoken  almost  as  one: 

"Bill!" 

"Jack!" 

*\\  fine  cliarge  you  made.  jack,  old  boy." 

"-\'ot  liner  than  the  stand  you  made."  jack  replied. 

Then  liill  siH)kc  of  what  was  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
■■jack."  lit'  >aid.  "have  you  any  news  fn^n  Bess?" 

k'or  an  an>\\ci-  jack  reached  into  his  coal,  drew  forth  a 
soiU'd  Icttci".  and  handed  it  to  him.  It  was  a  ])romise  from 
Bess  to  mair\'  jack  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  A  shadow 
of  ])ain  pa^^^ed  o\cr  the  soldier's  face  a>  lie  retiu-ned  the  letter 
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with  congratulations.     Jack  smiled  and  said,  "It's  no  use 
now,  Bill,  we'll  both  be  dead  in  a  few  minutes.'' 

Just  then  the  Federal  ambulance  came  along,  and  they 
heard  the  men  say  :  "Jtist  room  for  one  more."  They  were 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  Federal  soldier,  when  he  drew  back 
and  whispered :  "Take  the  Reb."  They  had  no  time  to 
argue,  so  they  took  up  the  Confederate.  Jack  could  not 
resist,  he  could  only  whisper:  "Bill,  why  do  you  do  this?" 
Faintly  he  heard  the  whispered  answer :  "Because  I  lo\e 
her."  The  ambulance  carried  the  Confederate  to  the  hos- 
pital where  he  was  placed  in  the  surgeon's  hands.  When 
it  returned  for  the  Federal,  they  found  the  peaceful,  smiling 
face  of  a  dead  soldier. 

;|c  H;  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  jj; 

The  province  of  "Queen  Bess"  is  once  more  as  peaceful  as 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  cloud  has  passed  over  and  the 
sun  never  shone  brighter.  ]\Iossy  Grove  has  stood  the 
shock,  and  is  still  hiding  behind  the  grove  of  oaks.  Every 
morning  while  the  dew  is  still  fresh  on  the  grass  an  aged 
gentleman  and  a  sweet  looking  old  lady  can  be  seen  to  leave 
the  house  arm  in  arm  and  wend  their  way  to  a  solitary  spot 
in  the  center  of  the  grove.  Here  they  kneel  and  place  fresh 
flowers  on  a  single  gra^•e,  marked  by  a  granite  slab  with  this 
inscription  : 

"William  Wright." 

"  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend.'  " 

Nature  seems  to  know  that  here  rests  the  remains  of  a 
hero,  and  she  has  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  consecrate 
the  place.  The  work  of  nature  combined  with  human  effort 
has  made  it  a  fit  resting  place  for  the  hero's  dust.  Here  the 
flowers  seem  to  delight  in  growing,  the  birds  come  in  droves 
to  pour  forth  their  sweetest  music,  and  the  trees  continually 
murmur  their  melancholy  requiem.  H.  C.  J.,  '1'2. 
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The  Palmetto  State. 

Come,  boys  of  dear  old  C.  A.  C. — 
Come  large  and  small  and  great, 

Alid  let  us  sing  a  song  of  glee, 
To  our  proud  Palmetto  State. 

''But  why  a  song  to  thee?"  some  ask, 

''Dost  thou  deserve  our  praise  ? 
Have  we  incurred  a  debt  to  thee. 

That  we  should  sing  thee  lays?" 
For  every  birth  we  owe  thee  all! 

What?     Yes,  A  Carolinimi! 
\W  boast  as  proudly  of  our  birth 

As  did  the  old  Athenian! 

And  thou  didst  nurture  us,  proud  State, 

While  infant  babes  we  lay  ; 
Thou  clothed  us,  fed  us,  made  us  strong 

For  life's  great  battle  way. 
And  still  dost  tliou  provide,  dear  State. 

For  those  l)y  ihce  begot ; 
For  peace  and  health  and  purity 

Now  reigns  on  every  spot ! 

For  all  of  this  we're  grateful; 

Vet,  let  us  sing  our  song 
Of  greatest  praise  to  thee,  our  v^tate. 

VoY  helping  us  thus  on 
\\\  buiKhng  schools  and  colleges, 

Where  ])recious  intellect 
U  trained  and  taught  t(»  (piickly  act. 

And  trntli  and  riuht  detect. 
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Come,  lx)ys  of  dear  old  C.  A.  C. — 

Come  large  and  small  and  great, 
And  let  us  sing  a  song  of  glee, 

To  our  proud  Palmetto  State. 

C.  B.  Paris,  '12. 

♦:<•  ♦   ->  -> 

Southern  Ignorance. 

AMien  we  have  not  the  intelligence  to  understand  condi- 
tions in  a  country  we  are  prone  to  attribute  those  conditions 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  that  country.  Some  peo- 
ple of  the  Nortli  have  been  howling  about  the  ignorance  of 
the  South  as  the  cause  of  certain  conditions  here,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  negro  question  of  the  past  and  present. 
These  Northerners  show  their  own  hopeless  ignorance,  due 
to  a  blind  and  prejudiced  refusal  to  look  at  the  facts. 
Those  facts  show  the  people  of  the  South  to  be  the  most 
resourceful  and  inventive  people  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Ignorance?  Will  you  take  a  look  at  what  the  South 
devised  in  war?  That  V  in  which  Jefferson  Davis 
formed  his  brigade  at  Mexico,  with  the  Palmetto  regiment 
in  point  of  the  V,  in  which  it  went  over  the  walls  of 
Mexico,  turning  the  tide  of  the  battle,  and  winning  the  vic- 
tory for  the  Americans,  had  never  been  seen  before  in  all 
the  history  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is  well  known  now  by 
military  experts,  and  bears  Davis'  name.  The  British 
copied  it  and  won  the  battle  of  Sebastopol.  Stonewall 
Jackson's  method  of  defeating  three  large  amiies  one  by 
one,  and  before  they  could  get  together  by  quick  marching 
and  fighting  was  novel,  and  devised  by  Jackson  alone,  but  it 
is  well  known  now. 

It  was  to  guard  against  this  that  the  Japanese  carefully 
kept  their  army  together  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.      "The 
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father  of  madern  cavaln-,"  as  he  is  called  at  West  Point,  is 
not  Sheridan,  who  made  that  wonderful  ride  of  fourteen 
miles  in  twelve  hours;  it  is  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  Southerner 
"The  modern  steel  battleship  is  nearer  a  copy  of  the  Merri- 
mac  than  of  the  Monitor."  That  awful  engine  of  naval 
destruction,  the  modern  torpedo,  is  directly  descended  from 
that  thing  cotton  growers  made  of  barrel  staves,  and  with 
which  they  destroyed  the  monitor  Milwaukee  as  she  plied 
around  ^lobile  harbor,  hurling  her  goblets  of  lead  and  fire 
into  little  seaside  homes,  slaughtering  helpless  women  and 
children.  Southern  people  ignorant?  Southerners  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  war,  and  the  greatest  military  authorities 
in  the  world  today  submissively  track  in  the  footsteps  of 
Southerners. 

Southerners  ignorant?  Who  was  the  author  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  men  that  caused  a  revolution  here 
and  another  in  France?  The  Southerner,  Jefferson.  Whose 
fiery  eloquence  roused  the  colonists  to  rebellion,  but  the 
v^nutherner,  Henry?  What  lawyer  was  it  whose  private 
]il)rary  is  now  the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?  John  Lewis  Petigru,  of  Charleston.  Who 
was  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  and  whose  discoveries 
were  the  l)eginning  of  all  that  is  known  in  that  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  medicine,  the  diseases  of  women?  The 
Southerner,  Dr.  Marion  Simms.  Who  was  the  father  of 
modern  dentistry,  but  Evans,  the  Southerner?  W'hat  law- 
yer, after  middle  life  crossed  the  ocean,  was  admitted  to  the 
])ar  of  iMigland.  and  rose  to  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Eng- 
land, and  whose  writings  are  today  the  standard  authority 
on  the  law  of  sales  of  personal  property?  The  Southerner, 
Judah  P.  Uenjamin.  Whose  writings  are  studied  now  as 
the  standard  on  tlie  law  oi  bills  and  notes,  accepted  in  every 
court  of  h'ngland  and  America?  The  vSoutherner  who 
jiassed  away  (Mily  the  oth.er  day,  John  W.   Daniel,  of  Vir- 
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gini^i.  Who  was  that  great  statesman  who  could  look  clown 
through  the  vista  of  time  and  see  the  solution  of  national 
problems,  but  the  Southerner,  Calhoun  ? 

Wbat  ignorant  people  could  have  devised  the  direct  pri- 
mary, that  most  perfect  political  machine  for  the  annul- 
ment of  an  amendment  to  the  twenty  years  drive  Xew  Eng- 
land cotton  manufacturers,  a  thing  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
out  of  the  domestic  coarse  goods  trade,  and  completely  out 
of  at  least  one  foreign  market.  China?     Southerners. 

Southern  people  ignorant?  Oh,  the  pitiful  ignorance  of 
die  people  of  the  North  when  they  think  the  great,  strong 
and  progressive  people  of  the  South  ignorant! 

H.  A.  F.,  '12. 
♦J.    <♦    ^«   .♦<. 

The  Traitor. 

One  bright  April  day  in  the  year  1900,  the  chief  of  detec- 
tives sat  in  his  Xew  York  office  busily  engaged  in  dictating 
to  his  stenographer.  When  a  card  was  brought  to  him  by 
the  clerk.  Chief  ]\Ierton  passed  into  his  private  office  and 
ordered  his  visitor  admitted  there  at  once.  The  card  bore 
the  name  of  the  greatest  mine  owner  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Walter  Ashly,  and  this  betokened  business  of  the  most 
iniportant  and  private  character,  ^lerton  hastily  arranged 
the  room,  and  then  went  himself  to  admit  ^Ir.  Ashly.  The 
man  who  entered  the  door  would  hardly  be  taken  for  a 
multi-millionaire,  the  value  of  whose  mines  was  beyond  com- 
putation. He  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  looking  man  ot 
medium  height.  His  dress  was  elegant,  but  not  showy. 
The  diamond  shirt  studs  and  the  overbearing  ways  usually 
attributed  to  millionaires  were  not  observable  in  this  man. 

''This  is  ^h.  ]\Ierton,  I  believe,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
proffered  seat  before  the  detective. 
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"Yes,  sir:  and  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  serve  you  in  any 
way  I  can.  If  you  have  come  for  my  professional  aid,  I 
am  ready  to  hear  you." 

"'I  liave  come  to  ask  your  professional  aid  in  a  matter 
which  may  seem  very  simple  to  an  experienced  detective, 
but  wliich  is  \ery  important  to  me.  There  is  a  certain  mine 
in  Idaho  which  1  must  own  under  any  conditions.  There 
is  anotlier  company  which  wants  the  same  mine,  but  they 
wish  to  wait  until  the  \ery  last  moment  to  buy  it.  There- 
fore, they  are  watching  me.  If  I  should  take  my  private 
car,  or  go  in  a  Pullman,  they  would  be  sure  to  lind  it  cnit, 
and  thus  my  chance  of  getting  the  mine  would  be  lost.  So 
I  am  going  as  an  ordinary  traveler.  As  I  am  to  carry  about 
one  hundred  thousand  in  negotiable  paper.  I  want  to  have 
a  detective — one  of  your  most  trusted  men — near  me  all  the 
time.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  know  my  guard 
from  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  I  also  want  a  different 
man  to  take  the  place  as  guard  at  Chicago  and  still  another 
at  Omaha.  Thus  it  will  take  three  men ;  one  from  Xew 
York  to  Chicago,  the  second  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  and 
the  third  iron^  Omaha  to  Boise,  my  destination.  I  know 
this  will  be  a  costly  arrangement,  but  that  is  no  dra\\l)ack. 

"I  intend  to  carry  two  wallets,  one  false  and  one  contain- 
ing the  money.  J  will  describe  them  to  you,  so  vour  man 
will  recognize  them.  The  false  one  will  be  of  brown  seal- 
grain  leather.  This  w  ill  1k'  carried  in  the  usual  pkice  so  as 
to  arouse  no  suspicion  of  its  falsity.  The  other,  contain- 
ing the  money,  will  be  of  black  alligator  hide.  It  will  ])e 
sewed  in  an  inner  pocket  of  my  \est  and  will  be  well 
guarded.  1  ha\e  certain  reasons  for  this  arrangement,  but 
they  would  not  aid  xou  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  \'\c 
outlined.  I-  llu-re  any  point  I  \]'a\v  not  co\ered.  or  any 
(lucstion  von  \\i>h  to  ask?" 
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"No,  sir.  ^'ou  have  a  very  well  arranged  plan,  wliicli  I 
can  carry  out  to  the  last  detail.  I  have  a  memoranda  of  the 
different  features,  so  that  none  will  be  overlooked.  Aly 
men  are  all  trustworthy,  but  I  will  select  your  guard  from 
my  personal  assistants.  You  may  go  ahead  on  your  jour- 
ney, feeling  that  my  man  is  near  you  although  you  do  not 
know  him." 

"Thank  you.  With  your  assurance,  and  with  my  knowl- 
edge of  your  efficiency  and  reliability,  I  am  satisfied  that 
all  will  be  well." 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  Ashly,  Chief  Merton 
called  three  trusted  men  to  him  and  explained  what  each  was 
to  do.  He  then  went  back  to  his  work,  confident  that  his 
orders  would  be  fully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Ashly  took  his  seat  in  the  train  in  New  York,  and 
soon  after,  a  middle-aged  man  of  settled  appearance,  can*y- 
ing  a  salesman's  case,  entered  the  car.  He  made  his  w-ay 
dow^n  the  aisle,  carelessly  glancing  at  the  passengers.  At 
the  end  of  the  car  he  stopped,  took  a  photograph  from  his 
pocket,  eyed  it  carefully,  then  settled  himself  in  a  rear  seat 
with  a  satisfied  smile.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
uneventful.  The  detective  conducted  himself  as  an  ordi- 
nary traveler,  and  even  conversed  with  his  charge  without 
arousing  any  suspicions  as  to-  his  identity.  At  Chicago  he 
met  a  man  w^ho  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  traveler,  probably 
on  a  visit.  The  salesman  pointed  out  Mr.  Ashly  from  the 
crowd,  gave  the  second  man  the  photograph,  and  was  lost  in 
the  crowd.  The  second  lap  of  the  journey  was  also  unevent- 
ful. Air.  Ashly  had  no  idea  as  to  wdiich  of  the  passengers 
was  the  detective,  but  he  felt  perfectly  safe  in  the  knowd- 
edge  that  he  w-as  guarded.  At  Omaha  the  transfer  was 
made  as  at  Chicago.  This  time  the  guard  appeared  to  be  a 
merchant. 
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After  the  train  left  Omaha  a  well  dressed  man  called  the 
conductor  aside  and  showed  him  a  picture  of  ^Ir.  Ashly. 
He  also  showed  him  the  badge  of  the  secret  senice  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  search  warrant  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  chief  detective.  Then  he  explained  everything  to  the 
cx>nductor.  "This  fellow,  Ashly,  whose  real  name  is  Turner, 
is  an  experienced  crook,  whom  it  has  taken  us  two  years  to 
corner.  Xow  we  have  him  red-handed,  and  we  mean  to 
take  the  money  from  him  and  arrest  him  at  Cheyenne.  We 
have  found  that  he  has  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
counterfeit  money  sewed  up  in  his  inside  vest  pocket  in  a 
black  alligator  hide  wallet.  He  pretends  to  be  a  mine 
owner  froni  New  York,  on  his  way  to  purchase  a  mine. 
He  has  a  confederate  working  with  him  who  knows 
what  Ashly  will  do  when  we  tr\'  to  search  him.  He  will  tell 
his  story  about  being  a  mine  owner,  lie  will  say  he  has  a 
detective  from  New  York  with  him  whom  he  does  not  know. 
He  will  then  call  in  the  car  for  the  detective  who  is  guard- 
ing him,  and  his  confederate  will  step  forth,  confirming  his 
story  in  every  respect.  You  see  they  have  a  well  laid  i)lan, 
but  it  is  doomed  to  fail.  You  will  please  have  another  one 
of  your  crew  in  the  car  to  help  me,  if  any  violence  is  offered. 
If  everything  is  not  as  stated,  you  may  interfere." 

The  conductor  called  the  flagman .  and  the  two  followed 
the  secret  service  agent,  Mr.  A.  1).  Hammond,  into  the 
coach  in  which  Ashly  was  sitting.  When  they  reached 
Ashly 's  seat,  Hammond  stopi>ed  and  said,  "This  is  the  man." 
He  then  repeated  his  description  of  the  wallet  and  where  it 
was  to  be  found.  The  conductor  then  searched  ^Ir.  A.^hly 
and  found  everytliing  as  related.  Ashly  had  submitted  in  a 
dazed  fashion  luitil  now.  when  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
turned  on  the  conductor.  "Wait,  and  1  will  pro\e  t(^  \'ou 
tiiat  I  am  the  \ictini  of  a  hold-faced  lohhcrx."  lie  related 
the   facts  about    hi>   brin^   a  mine  owner   on   a    joniiKw   to 
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Idaho.  Then  he  turned  to  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
about  him  and  said,  ''Will  the  man  who  represents  the  New 
York  Detective  Agency  come  forward  and  put  an  end  to 
this  infamous  outrage."  The  merchant  stepped  forward 
and  confirmed  Mr.  Ashly's  story.  At  the  same  time  the 
conductor  and  Hammond  exchanged  significant  glances. 
When  the  detective  finished,  Hammond  related  the  story 
he  had  told  the  conductor,  and  showed  his  badges  of  author- 
ity. Of  course  Ashly  and  the  merchant  protested,  but 
Hammond  was  given  the  wallet  with  the  consent  of  the  con- 
ductor and  the  people  in  the  car.  Ashly's  demands  and 
threats  were  of  no  avail. 

The  merchant  soon  left  Mr.  Ashly  on  the  pretext  of  mak- 
ing some  investigations.  Then  at  a  little  station  he  and 
Hammond  dropped  off  unseen  by  the  conductor  or  anyone 
on  the  train.  They  hurried  to  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
opened  the  wallet,  and  then  stared  at  it  in  dismay.  The  bills 
in  it  were  counterfeit !  Then  Hammond  remembered  that 
he  had  just  glanced  inside  of  the  wallet  without  making 
sure  that  it  contained  the  money. 

As  the  train  sped  on,  Mr.  Ashly  was  congratulating  him- 
self that  he  had  put  his  money  in  the  supposed  false  wallet 
in  order  to  provide  against  just  some  such  traitorous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  detectives.  E.  T.  P.,  '13. 


Literature. 

Literature  and  civilization  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
throughout  the  history  of  the  development  of  all  countries. 
When  literature  has  been  dormant,  civilization  has  likewise 
stood  still. 

The  connection  between  literature  and  civilization  is 
indeed  very  close.  For,  while  civilization,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  the  striving  of  a  people  for  a  higher  culture  and  refine- 
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ment  in  life  and  thought,  and  a  higher  standaixi  of  morality; 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  expression  of  a  {people's 
traditions,  actions  and  ideals.  So,  in  most  cases,  literature, 
by  expressing  the  high  ideals  of  past,  the  higher  ideals  of 
the  writer,  or  the  ideals  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  incul- 
cate within  a  i^eople  an  ambition  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel, 
these  ideals,  and  it  is  this  feehng  that  makes  for  and  creates 
a  higher  civilization. 

In  addition,  many  writers  by  their  productions  give  us  a 
keen  insight  into  the  sui)ernatural  world,  and  thereby  cause 
us  to  revere  and  admire  the  One  who  created  and  controls 
the  vast  universe.  Xo  one  can  read  without  exi)eriencing 
an  elevation  of  thought  stich  literature  as:  TJiauatopsis, 
Evangeline,  The  Recessional,  Crossing  the  Bar,  A  Tale  of 
Ti^'o  Cities,  and  many  others. 

Literature  also  preserves  and  gives  to  us  the  beautiful 
myths  and  traditions  of  fonner  |)eople  and  nations,  as  well 
as  their  philosophy,  science  and  standard  of  morals. 

Besides,  there  is  history  handed  down  to  us  from  nations 
that  flourished  over  six  thousand  years  ago.  And  even 
today,  witli  all  of  our  boasted  civilization  and  statecraft,  we 
always  profit  by  the  failures  and  successes  of  ancient  nations, 
as  recorded  in  literature. 

Many  of  the  noblest  men  of  history  have  been  those  who 
produced  the  finest  literature,  and  thus,  by  tlie  example  of 
their  lives,  tr)gether  with  the  teachings  of  their  productions, 
they  have  done  much  toward  moulding  the  thoughts  and  cus- 
toms of  the  present  day. 

Tlie  most  striking  effect  of  literature  on  the  li\  es  of  men 
is  the  effect  of  the  greatest  of  all  books — the  l^ible.  (^nr 
laws,  our  actions,  our  mornls.  onr  hopes  are  finmded  on  this 
book,  which  is  literature. 

just  as  literature  usually  has  .snch  goixl  efTecl  on  man- 
kind:   so,    it    inay.    if    j)er\erted.    ha\  e    jn>t    as    e\  il    effect. 
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Therefore,  we  must  discriminate  between  literature  which  is 
beneficial  and  that  which  is  injurious. 

In  a  word,  literature  is  the  expression  of  ])e()i)le's  hopes, 
struggles,  ideals,  and  religion  by  men  who,  because  of  their 
peculiar  intellect,  grasp  and  give  to  us  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  the  universe,  the  tender  feelings  of  an  inspired  one,  and 
the  ideals  that  are  the  civilization  of  the  coming  generations. 

G.  J.  H.,  '12. 

♦♦<.    ♦♦♦    ♦♦<•    ♦♦« 

The  Biter  Bit. 

''There  goes  old  Jonas,"  remarked  Silas  Wiggett,  as  he 
stood  with  a  bunch  of  cronies  before  the  little  country  store. 
The  subject  of  his  remark  was  a  little,  bent  old  man,  who 
was  furtively  passing  the  store.  His  face,  turned  toward 
the  group,  w^as  hard  and  distrustful. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  a  newcomer  in  the  neighborhood. 

''\Miy,"  drawled  Wiggett,  "I  thought  everybody  in  these 
parts  knowed  ol'  Jonas  Munro.  He's  our  champeen 
treasur'  hunter." 

''Treasure  hunter!     How's  that?" 

"Yes;  he  was  a  sort  ur  hanger-on  with  the  Yankee  army 
when  they  come  thru,  an'  he  thinks  he  knows  where  some 
o'  their  plunder  is  buried.  He  goes  out  mos'  every  night  to 
hunt  it,  but  he  ain't  never  foun'  none  yet.  He's  a  sneakin' 
ol'  scamp,"  concluded  Silas,  spitefully. 

"Si  don't  love  him  none  sence  ol'  Jonas  beat  him  in  a 
horse  trade  'bout  a  month  ago,"  grinned  a  huge  good-natured 
looking  fellow,  whom  everybody  called  Jim. 

"You  shet  up,  Jim  Barnett,  that  ain't  none  o'  your  biz- 
ness,"  snapped  Wiggett. 

"Au,  come  on  Si,  you  needn't  get  mad  'bout  it.  You  kin 
git  even  trade  when  ol'  Jonas  finds  his  money.  Mebbc  he'll 
pay  you  somethin'." 
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"I'm  goin*  to  get  even  tonight.  01'  Jonas  sey  he's  goin' 
out  an'  I'm  goin'  to  foller  him  an'  scare  'im,"  ex-claimed 
Silas,  with  sudden  inspiration. 

"I  wouldn't  bother  ther  ol'  feller,"  remonstrated  Jim. 

"Yes,  I  am;  I'm  goin'  to  scare  ther  ol'  sneakthief  to 
death,"  growled  Silas,  as  he  turned  to  leave. 

That  night  about  twelve  o'clock  old  Jonas  ]^Iunro  hitched 
a  bony,  flea-bitten  horse  to  a  ramshackled  buggy,  and,  tak- 
ing a  spade,  a  lantern,  and  several  bags,  set  out  to  get  his 
treasure. 

"I'll  show  these  fools  around  here  that  I  ain't  as  big  a 
fool  as  they  think.  I've  found  my  gold,  and  I'll  get  it 
tonight  and  leave  this  place.  Yes,  they  think  I'm  crazy,  but 
I'll  show  'em  yet.  Hal  ha!''  and  the  old  man  laughed 
shrilly. 

As  he  drove  along,  muttering  to  himself,  he  did  not  notice 
a  second  buggy,  following  some  hfty  yards  behind.  In  it 
was  Silas  Wlggett,  almost  laughing  in  anticipation  of  the 
old  miser's  surprise  and  terror. 

The  old  man  drove  into  a  thicket,  hitched  his  horse,  and 
began  to  dig  at  the  roots  of  a  huge  tree.  Silas,  directed  by 
the  feeble  light  of  the  old  man's  lantern,  crept  up  and  hid 
behind  the  big  tree  at  which  the  old  miser  was  digging.  Just 
as  he  started  to  spring  out  and  scare  old  Jonas,  the  old  man's 
spade  struck  something  which  gave  forth  a  metallic  ring. 
Hearing  this  Silas  remained  silent,  watching.  Soon  an  iron- 
bound  box  was  ex|X)sed  to  view.  Mumbling  and  chuckling 
with  delight,  the  old  miser  oiKMicd  it,  and  to  v^ilas'  amaze- 
ment it  was  tilled  with  gold  coins. 

"Ah  I  lia  I  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  old  Jonas,  ])lunging  lK)th  liands 
into  tlu"  box.  "1  told  them,  the  fools,  1  told  them.  All 
mine,  all  mine,  mine  !" 

Into  his  unseen  w  atelier's  eyes  came  a  murderously  greedy 
look;  and  in  Silas"  brain  a  smrdl  \(uce  cried:  "Kill  him.  kill 
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him,  and  it'll  be  yours."  So  intent  was  he  uixdh  watching 
the  miser  that  Silas  did  not  see  a  shadow  which  fell  upon 
him;  but,  acting  upon  the  command  of  the  small  voice,  he 
sprang  out  and  upon  the  dumbfounded  digger,  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground  with  a  choking  grip  on  his  throat.  The 
lantern  was  turned  over  in  the  struggle  which  continued  in 
the  darkness. 

When  the  old  man's  efforts  grew  fainter,  and  at  length 
ceased,  Silas  loosened  his  hold,  and  relit  the  lantern.  Sud- 
denly, near  him,  he  heard  a  noise,  and  looking  up,  beheld  to 
his  horror,  in  the  wavering  light,  a  huge  white  figure,  tower- 
ing over  him.  Poor  Silas  wanted  to  run,  but  he  was  rooted 
to  the  spot  by  the  apparition's  blazing  eyes,  and  when  the 
great  figure  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  ominously,  Silas' 
terror  overcame  him,  and,  losing  consciousness,  he  fell 
heavily  backward. 

Wlien  he  came  to,  all  was  dark  and  silent.  He  still  lay 
where  he  had  fallen,  in  the  hole  which  old  Jonas  had  dug. 
Crawling  out,  he  started  trembling  to  leave  the  spot,  when 
he  remembered  the  box  of  gold.  His  greed  overcame  his 
terror,  and  he  stopped  to  search  for  it.  But  when  he  found 
that  it  and  Jonas  had  disappeared,  terror  again  took  hold, 
and  his  hair  rose  on  his  head.  He  fled  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  buggy,  and,  springing  to  the  seat,  he  urged 
his  iX)or  horse  to  a  gallop  all  the  way  home. 

It  was  some  time  before  Silas  lost  his  fear  of  the  dark, 
and  recovered  his  usual  jaunty,  bragging  spirit.  He  was 
effusively  kind  to  old  Jonas,  to  the  latter's  amazement,  till  he 
discovered  that  ^lunro  had  not  recognized  his  assailant  of 
that  horrible  night. 

The  old  miser  never  knew  how  he  and  his  money  got 
safely  home,  but  when  he  came  to,  he  was  in  bed  at  his  little 
shack  with  his  monev  near  bv.     As  soon  as  he  had  c<^m- 
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pletely  recovered,   he   packed  his  belongmgs  and  left    for 
"parts  unknown." 

It  was  noticed  by  the  shrewder  of  the  villagers  that  when- 
ever Silas  mentioned  his  heroic  struggles  of  that  memorable 
night,  that  Jim  Barnett  looked  wise  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
knowingly,  but  he  would  never  explain. 

T.  F.  D.,  '13. 


Chicken  Stealing. 

"Listen!  listen!  yonder's  ADAMS," 
Cried  the  chicken  thief  in  fright. 

"No  use  now,  look!  look!  he's  seen  us, 
Isn't  this  an  awful  plight? 

From  the  window  just  above  theuL 

Came  the  loud  deep  voice,  "Who's  there?' 

But  the  students  never  shuddere<:l — 
He  had  taught  them  not  to  fear. 

"Speak !  I  tell  you  ;  speak,  ye  scoundrels  ! 

Else  I'll  shoot;  I'll  shoot  you  down." 
But  the  two  young  thieves  below  him 

Uttered  not  a  single  sound. 

To  his  eye,  he  raised  the  pistol, 
Sighted,  fired,  missed  his  mark. 

Then  another  shot  was  hrcd. 

But  this  shot  came  from  the  dark. 

Higli  into  tlic  air  liis  hands  went  : 
"I  lold,  a  moment,"  cried  he.  "hold  ! 

U  there  honor  not  among  vou. 
That  vou'd  shoot  a  man  so  old. 
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"Though  I've  let  you  steal  my  chickens, 

This  is  where  I  draw  the  line. 
If  you'll  fight,  then  let's  fight  fairly  ; 

Mine  are  blanks,  pray,  what  are  thine?" 

W.  D.  B..  'l:;. 
♦J.    ♦♦*    ♦♦<■    ♦♦« 

Agriculture  in  the  Lower  Part  of  South  Carolina. 

The  prospects  for  the  agricultural  interests  along  the  1«  'wcr 
coast  belt  have  never  been  more  promising. 

The  action  of  the  long  staple  cotton  planters  of  the  sea 
islands,  to  cut  down  their  acreage  on  account  of  the  manu- 
facturers not  buying  last  year's  crop  at  a  fair  price,  mean 
that  they  will  plant  short  stable  cotton  in  its  stead.  They 
will  have  an  immediate  market  at  Charleston,  and  besides, 
the  high  prices  being  paid  for  cotton  seed,  makes  short  cot- 
ton planting  encouraging. 

The  trucking  interest,  which  means  millions  of  dollars, 
has  brought  more  wealth  to  the  industrious  and  intelhgent 
farmer  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  same  results  could  bring- 
in  any  other  legitimate  occupation  for  the  same  length  of 
time.  This  industry  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
thedower  part  of  our  State,  and  is  progressing  from  year  to 
year  most  successfully.  Xear  Charleston  is  located  a  truck 
farm,  whose  owner  is  known  as,  and  is  recognized  as.  the 
"Cabbage  King."  This  is  quite  a  desirable  title  to  have,  and 
means  that  for  miles  and  miles,  nothing  else  but  cabbages 
are  seen  on  his  farm  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  awakened  in  the  i)lant- 
ing  of  corn  by  the  planters.  The  prizes  and  premiums  have 
been  no  small  item  in  the  encouragement  of  this  phase  of 
agriculture.  Splendid  average  yields  of  corn  are  made  after 
removing  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
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are  any  trucking  sections  in  the  world  that  can  show  such 
possibiHties  as  the  trucking  sections  of  South  CaroHna,  in 
so  much  as  variety  and  muUipHcity  of  crops  raised  in  twelve 
months  on  the  same  land  is  concerned. 

About  two  years  ago,  Clemson  College  established  an 
experimental  station  near  Summerville,  S.  C.  This  splen- 
did station  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  object  lessons 
ever  established,  and  is  not  only  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  from  all  over  the  State,  but  also  the  tourists.  A 
visit  to  this  farm,  where  one  can  see  the  method  of  drain- 
age and  the  results  of  two  years  of  reclamation,  would 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful  ix)ssibilities  of  the 
land  and  climate  with  which  our  State  is  blessed. 

With  the  drainage  problem  properly  handled,  the  reclama- 
tion of  lands  has  taken  a  great  stride,  and  already  large 
areas  have  been  obtained  for  planting,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been  freed  from 
tlic  deadly  malaria  mosquito,  and  are  now  spotted  with  many 
homes.  With  the  use  of  wire  screens,  netting  and  ordinary 
good  water,  this  section  is  made,  under  the  proper  sanitary 
conditions,  healthful  the  year  round,  a  thing  thought  to  have 
been  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

No  State  is  ever  carried  to  its  greatest  possibilities  with- 
out the  hearty  and  the  continuous  help  of  the  "liands  behind 
the  plow,"  and  we  should  look  to  the  settling  of  a  large  and 
industrious  class  of  small  farmers  and  agriculturists  in  our 
State.  The  outlook  is  bright  and  encouraging,  and  no  doubt 
the  united  efforts  of  the  i)copk'  will  bring  about  these  results. 
— South  Sarolina.  the  most  progressixc  State  in  the  I'nion. 

T.  H.  K..  "i;;. 
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The  Junk  Dealer. 

From  the  very  name  we  can  picture  what  he  must  be  hke ; 
not  young  and  fresh  and  youthful;  for  who  Imt  a  broken, 
rusty  old  man  could  be  a  junk  dealer? 

His  place  of  business  is  an  old,  old,  ramshackle  of  what 
had  once  evidently  l>een  a  warehouse.  Yes,  very  old.  So 
ancient,  in  fact,  that  over  towards  one  corner  there  is  no 
roof,  and  the  light  and  air  come  in  unhindered.  And  well 
'tis  that  this  opening  is  there;  for  there  are  no  other  means 
of  light,  except  a  dim,  smoky  oil  lamp,  suspended  in  one 
corner  from  the  ceiling,  and  which  burns  fitfully  all  day, 
giving  a  sickly  yellow  glare  to  that  part  of  the  building. 
The  windows,  closed  with  heavy  wooden  shutters,  are  barred 
and  nailed,  as  if  fastening  them  could  prevent  anyone  from 
entering  the  rotten  hole  if  he  chose. 

Here  in  this  building,  hidden  away  in  a  court  leading- 
through  the  railroad  yards  and  to  the  whai-ves,  is  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  dealer  in  junk.  Not  a  rushing  business 
his,  but  'tis  none  the  less  profitable.  No  flaring  sign 
tells  to  all  his  trade.  No  one  keeps  account  of  the  silent 
burdened  visitors  who  pass,  some  boldly,  as  if  accustomed 
to  the  premises,  or  having  been  in  similar  places  before; 
others  uncertain  and'  hesitating,  but  all  coming  out  empty- 
handed.  Wary  these  visitors  are;  for  this  is  not  the  mere 
scrap  iron  bought  from  some  wreck  or  gathered  from  some 
refuse  pile.  There  comes  to  him.  on  all  days  except  Satur- 
days, the  most  curious  conglomeration  imaginable.  There  in 
one  corner  is  a  pile  of  queer  shaped,  oblong  pieces  of  metal ; 
car  brasses  they  are,  taken  from  the  bearings  of  empty  freight 
cars  in  the  railroad  yards.  Besides  them  is  a  heap  of  rusty, 
worn  brake  beams  and  shoes,  all  unlawfully  acquired.  Here 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  is  coiled  up  or  thrown  in  a  pile, 
a  heap  of  tarred  hempen  rope.  An  easy  business  that :  cut- 
ting rope  in  the  dead  of  night  from  vessels  moored  to  the 
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wharves,  but  a  risk}-'  trade  for  all  that,  for  imprisonment  is 
the  penalty  for  being  caught.  There,  half  covered  by  a 
mountain  of  rags  and  bagging  is  a  jungle  of  twisted  pipe. 
Pipe?  Ah,  but  these  are  lead.  Has  one  never  come  back 
from  a  summer's  vacation  and  found  all  the  lead  pipes 
around  the  house  cut  away,  and  gone  no  one  knows  where? 
And  so,  on  we  may  go.  Here  one  thing,  there  another ;  all 
products  of  the  skill  and  hazard  of  the  petty  sneak  thief. 

Xo  longer  do  we  wonder  at  the  silent,  hesitating  advances 
of  the  men  who  come  and  go.  No  one  tallies  them  and  no 
eye  oversees  their  transactions.  But  take  a  peep  within, 
now.  when  there  is  no  one  present  but  the  dealer  himself. 
What  specimen  of  man  is  this  who  deals  with  those  who  Uve 
on  others;  those  parasites,  they  of  the  demimonde?  Short, 
stooping  in  stature,  hands  long,  gnarled  and  claw-like :  beady 
eyes  peering  out  beneath  a  dilapidated  black  felt  hat,  and  a 
nose  like  the  beak  of  some  bird  of  prey.  His  whole  ai)pear- 
ance  dried  up  and  wizened.  Ah !  But  we  liave  a  Shylock 
here,  as  grasping  as  his  talony  hngers  intimate,  as  unscru- 
l)ul<)us  as  the  men  he  deals  with. 

n. 

'Tis  Satunkiy  now,  and  the  junk  shop  is  closed  to  busi- 
ness. Mondav  is  his  busy  da}',  for  'tis  on  Sunday  that  his 
])atrons  have  the  best  opiX)rtunity  to  ply  their  trades.  iUit 
he  is  not  idle. 

(J)ver  toward  the  west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river  and 
marsh,  wliat  is  known,  ])olitically.  as  Ward  Xuml)er  Kigh- 
teen.  l>ut  from  the  fact  that  on  account  of  its  lowness  it 
is  frecjuenllN'  at  llood  ti(k%  covered  with  se\eral  inches  of 
mud  and  water,  it  is  more  commonly  known  as  "The  Flats." 

'I'here  are  no  large  assessments  on  the  tax  collector's  book 
for  tliis  district,  for  there  is  nothing  worthy  the  name  of 
asses.sment.  Tliere  are,  'tis  true,  rows  upon  rows  of  what 
were  onct-  tenement  houses,  but  these  arc  now  in  their  last 
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stages;  dilapidated,  squalid  and  foul.  They  are,  however, 
all  occupied.  Each  contains  its  full  quota  of  dark  and  filthy 
rooms.  Each  room  its  own  well  packed  family.  The  lane- 
like streets,  narrow  and  slushy,  smell  with  that  queer  uncer- 
tain odor  of  the  unclean. 

Here  we  find  our  junk  dealer.  No  warehouse  this  time, 
but  a  shak}'  four-wheeled  old  wagon  drawn  by  an  antiquated 
mass  of  drooping  hide  and  bone.  He  is  perched  on  his  seat, 
behind  him  a  mass  of  old  pots,  pieces  of  stoves  and  grates, 
rags,  bottles,  sacks  of  bone,  anything  of  the  name  of  junk. 
Slowly  he  passes  through  the  streets,  heralded  by  his  own 
peculiar  call.     Hark!     There  it  is  now. 

"Any  rags,  any  bones,  any  l>ottles  today? 
The  same  old  rag  man's  coming  this  way. 
AnyR-a-g-s?" 

Rising,  wavering,  it  sounds  up  and  around  him,  ecJKDed 
between  the  walls  of  the  narrow  street.  Those  familiar 
with  his  coming,  and  having  goods  to  dispose  of,  run  out 
to  meet  him.  He  stops,  a  group  gathering  around  him, 
haggles,  and  finally  drawing  out  a  pair  of  fish  scales,  weighs 
and  haggles  again.  At  last  a  settlement  is  reached.  He 
throws  the  newly  acquired  material  in  the  pile,  climbs  up, 
and  is  slowly  off.  Again  we  hear  him:  ''Rags!  Rags!  any 
Rags?"  on  and  on,  rising  and  falling,  rasping,  unmusical, 
but  penetrating.  Night  only,  sees  an  end  to  his  labors. 
Then  back  we  find  him  on  the  morrow,  receiving  his  silent 
burdened  visitors.  F.  H.  M.,  '14. 


The  Top  of  the  Medical  Laddkr. 

''Has  the  doctor  a  large  practice?" 

"So  large  that  when  people  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
them  he  tells  them  so." — Pittsburg  Post. 
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When  Greek  Met  Greek. 

On  a  cold',  blustering  night  last  winter  a  group  of  kindred 
spirits,  composed  of  "Sloppy,"  "Monkey,''  ''Deeter"  and 
"Goat/'  met  in  a  room  on  the  "Bowery"  to  deliberate  uix)n, 
and  to  discuss,  what  they  considered  their  public  wrongs. 
Chief  among  these  grievances  was  the  bill-of-fare  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  "King  Shorty."  after  a  short  but 
painful  struggle.  After  due  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that 
a  rebellion  should  be  made  against  the  mess  hall  tyrant,  and 
tliat  "Foragers"  should  be  appointed  to  supply  the  rebels 
with  the  food  necessary  to  stand  a  siege.  Accordingly,  the 
"bones"  were  brought  forth  and  rolled  to  decide  who  should 
be  the  honored  "Chief  Foragers."  After  a  short  rolling, 
the  gods  decided  in  favor  of  "Sloppy"  and  "Goat." 

Equipped  with  an  empty  grain  sack  and  a  parlor  ritk,  tlie 
newly  elected  "Foragers"  left  Barracks  by  the  window  route, 
and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  a  certain  cedar  tree  in  the  rear 
of  the  college  barns,  where  several  of  the  feathered  denizens 
of  tlie  barnyard  were  known  to  roost.  They  had  nearly 
reached  this  spot  when  suddenly  a  light  flashed  on  them,  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  a  hasty  disappearance,  until  the 
night  watchman  and  his  lantern  had  passed  from  \  iew. 

W'lien  the  last  gleam  of  the  lantern  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  the  "Foragers"  hurried  from  their  i)lace  of  con- 
cealment to  the  cedar  tree,  which  was  just  acrc^ss  the  road. 
Sure  enough  the  tree  was  full  of  the  feathered  beauties,  l)ut. 
just  as  "Sloppy"  was  drawing  a  bead  on  a  promising  looking 
old  hen  the  whole  flock  flew  from  the  tree,  led  by  a  wise  old 
rooster,  wlio  liad  ])r<)l)al)l\-  l)ccn  through  nian\  cani|)aigns 
and  wlio  was  certainly  averse  to  the  entertaining  of  niichiight 
visitors.  The  "I'oragers"  would  have  immediately  set  out 
to  find  \\w\r  \)rv\  in  the  darkness,  had  they  not  l)een  arrested 
b\  the  sound  ot'  hniTxini'-  feet  somewliere  in  the  surrouiidini:" 
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gloom.  This  was  followed'  by  flutterings  and  stifled  squaks, 
and  then  by  a  couple  of  scurrying  forms,  each  of  which 
seemed  to  be  carrying  some  dark  object  under  its  arm. 

Not  until  the  ''Foragers"  saw  the  two  forms  hurrying  h\-. 
did  it  dawn  on  them  that  some  one  had  intercepted  them  and 
was  now  carrying  away  the  booty  which  the  "Foragers  ' 
considered  theirs  by  right  of  discovery.  However,  the 
"Foragers"  were  not  long  in  forming  plans  for  the  retrieval 
of  their  fortunes,  and,  like  all  sports  when  the  cards  are 
against  them,  their  first  plan  was  to  try  to  bluff  the  otlier 
fellows :  so  they  called  out  to  the  other  party,  whom  we  will 
call  the  "Raiders,"  to  halt.  This  only  served  to  double  the 
"Raiders'  "  speed,  so  the  only  thing  left  for  the  "Foragers" 
to  do  was  to  set  out  in  pursuit. 

\Mien  the  "Raiders"  discovered  that  they  were  pursued 
they  began  to  dodge  through  bypaths,  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
throw  the  "Foragers"  off  their  track,  whom  they  thought 
to  be  no  other  than  officers  who  had  been  stationed  to  cap- 
ture them.  One  of  these  dodgers  came  very  near  being  suc- 
cessful, for  the  "Foragers"  lost  track  of  them  for  several 
minutes,  when  they  suddenly  dropped  in  a  ditch,  and  let  the 
"Foragers"  pass  on  down  the  path. 

The  "Foragers"  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  however, 
and  retraced  their  steps.  When  the  "Raiders"  had  hidden, 
they  heard  sounds  of  deep,  heavy  breathing,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  "Raiders"  were  looking  down  the  barrel  of 
"vSloppy's"  gun,  who  was  explaining  to  them  that  he  would 
hate  to  be  forced  to  shoot  them,  but  that  this  step  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  if  they  did  not  step  forward  imme- 
diately and  deliver  the  booty  to  its  lawful  owners.  The 
"Raiders,"  being  completely  deceived,  stepped  forward  ;  but, 
just  as  they  were  preparing  to  relinguish  their  prize,  one  of 
theni  recognized  the  man  behind  the  rifle. 
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''  'Rats,'  reiDort  to  my  room  as  soon  as  you  get  back  to 
Barracks  for  the  worst  walloping  that  yon  ever  got,''  was  all 
that  he  said,  as  he  and  his  companion  started  down  the  path 
to  the  road. 

A       A       ♦♦«       ♦<» 
V      V      V      *** 

The  College  Life  That  Ended  Well. 

Two  brothers,  James  and  Henry  H — ,  entered  the  College 
of  ]M — :  both  were  bright  boys  with  seemingly  equal  chances 
for  a  successful  and  happy  career.  They  had  been  brought 
up  by  Christian  parents  and  taught  to  know  the  right  from 
the  wrong  things  in  life. 

On  the  first  night  they  were  in  college  a  canvass  to  secure 
members  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  literary  societies  was 
held.  When  they  were  approached  by  several  of  the  boys,  and 
asked  to  cast  their  lot  with  them  in  carrying  on  this  noble 
v.ork,  James,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers, 
readily  juiiied,  but  not  so  with  Henry ;  he  could  not  see  the 
necessity  for  his  joining,  but  would  consider  the  matter. 
Thus  he  made  a  decision  which  we  will  see  he  afterwards 
many  times  regrette<:l  he  had  made. 

During  their  first  year  in  college  James  kept  closely  allied 
to  the  literal*}'  societies  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  while  Henry  drifted 
farther  and  farther  away  every  day.  He  s^on  got  to  play- 
ing cards,  and'  little  by  little  his  vile  associates  led  him  into 
deeper  and  worse  sins.  The  card  playing  mania  led  to 
gambling,  and  gambling  to  drinking.  X^ery  soon  he  would 
lay  aside  and  neglect  his  studies  to  play  a  game  of  "setback" 
or  '*|K)ker,"  and  worse  .still,  to  get  on  a  drunken  spree  with 
his  debauched  associates.  His  brother  was  sending  home 
high  marks  on  e\ery  one  of  his  studies,  while  he  was  just 
getting  a  pass  on  his.  and  very  often  not  that  gcxxl.  This 
kept  up  for  one  year,  but  on  his  return  to  college  next  \ear 
he  plunged  deeper  into  misdeeds.  ( )ne  day  he  was  caught 
cheating  on   an   examination    b\'    his   ])rofess(^r.      This    was 
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reported  to  the  president  of  the  college,  and  the  consequences 
were  that  lie  was  expelled  from  college,  and  sent  out  into  the 
world  in  disgrace.  It  almost  broke  his  poor  mother's  heart 
when  she  heard'  this.  He  pledged  her  several  times  that  he 
would  reform,  that  he  would  never  taste  a  drop  of  liquor 
again.  But  these  promises  were  no  sooner  made  than  for- 
gotten and  broken  again.  No  sooner  than  he  met  one  of 
his  old  associates  he  would  go  back  to  his  old  habits  again. 

His  father,  a  Godly  man  he  was,  bore  it  all  silently,  try- 
ing in  the  meantime  to  do  everything  he  could  to  reform  his 
fallen  son  by  being  kind  to  him  and  removing  all  obstacles 
and  temptations  from  his  pathway.  One  night  his  son  came 
back  from  one  of  his  drunken  revels  and  cursed  that 
precious  mother.  This  was  more  than  the  father  could 
stand;  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  that  wrath  that  only  a 
father  can  have  when  he  is  tried  beyond  measure,  and 
thrust  his  son  from  his  house  and  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face,  forbidding  him  ever  to  enter  that  house  again.  Henry-, 
then,  being  homeless,  went  to  a  foreign  land. 

Xow^  we  will  come  to  James  again.  During  his  four 
years  in  college  he  tried  to  do  his  duty.  At  the  end  of  his 
college  course  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  When  he 
graduated  he  went  back  to  his  home  and  entered  upon  the 
profession  of  a  lawwer.  His  father  and  mother  pointed  to 
him  W'ith  pride.  And  how  it  made  his  heart  pulse  with  joy 
and  renewed  energy  when  he  thought  of  the  sacrifices  his 
father  and  mother  made  for  him  \vhile  in  college. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  by  and  neither  brother  has 
received  any  greetings  from  the  other.  For,  since  that 
night  when  Henry  was  cast  out  of  his  father's  house,  he  has 
been  a  wanderer  in  a  strange  land,  sometimes  earning  a  liv- 
ing as  a  common  typesetter ;  sometimes  tramping  from  place 
to  place  begging  for  his  bread.  One  bright  day  he  came  to 
himself  and  rose  up  to  be  a  man  again;  the  new  manliness 
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burst  forth  in  decision  :  **I  will  go  back  and  tiy  to  undo  the 


wrong^s  I  have  done." 


■t) 


James  through  all  these  years  had  been  true  to  his  trust, 
and  he  is  now  a  wealthy  man,  counting  his  money  by  the 
millions:  but.  with  all  his  wealth,  there  is  still  a  burden  on 
his  heart,  a  longing  to  hear  some  tidings  of  his  brother  who 
has  l>een  lost  so  long.  The  father  and  mother  are  both 
dead,  but  the  father  before  his  death  divided  his  proi)erty 
equally  between  the  two  brothers.  Henry  has  taken  good 
care  of  his  brother's  property  by  adding  to  it  each  year,  till 
now  it  has  doubled  in  value. 

One  day  in  11> —  James  H.,  lawyer  and  attorney,  went  to 
the  city  of  C —  to  argue  a  case  before  the  Superme  Court. 
After  attending  to  some  business  in  the  city  he  decided  to 
return  home  that  night.  When  he  entered  the  car  he  saw  a 
ixx)r,  ragged-looking  beggar  sitting  just  ahead  of  him. 
Soon  the  conductor  came  around  for  the  fares,  but  this  iK)or 
fellow  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  his  way  to  !> — . 
When  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  "o  on  to  B —  the  conductor 
became  \er\-  angry  with  him  and  threatened  to  put  him  o\\. 
This  touched  James'  heart,  for  he  could  not  stand  to  sec 
his  fellow  man  treated  so  harshly,  so  he  went  to  the  con- 
ductor and  paid  the  fare  for  the  beggar.  Xo  scx)ner  had  he 
seen  the  man's  face  than  he  threw  his  arms  around  him  and 
cried  out  :  '^^^y  brother,  my  brother  has  ccMue  to  life." 

F.  W.  !>:..  "l-i. 


His  Reason. 

l\*t  Stfjkes  was  the  candidate  t'or  lownsliip  commissioner 
for  the  fifth  time.  Hut  it  was  feared  that  he  would  be 
detVated.  li  was  all  because  he  would  not  gi\e  his  reason 
tor  a  \ery  decided  mo\e  on  his  part.  In  some  respects  Pet 
was  not  exactU'  sane.      I  )iiriii<''  the  riots  of  ls7(»  he  recei\C(l 
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a  serious  blow  on  the  head.  He  soon  recovered  his  physical 
strength,  but  mentally  he  never  recovered.  After  this  acci- 
dent, Pet  seemed  always  to  like  working  for  his  township. 
In  fact,  he  would  do  no  other  kind  of  work,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  friends'  pleadings,  he  would  not  receive  full  pay 
for  his  work. 

For  a  while  the  township  officers  would  take  that  part  i-f 
his  wages,  which  he  would  not  take,  to  his  mother  without 
letting  him  know  anything  about  it.  But  soon  this  was 
stopped.  ]\Irs.  Stokes  died  leaving  jxDor  Pet  without  any 
one  to  care  for  him.  Now  Pet's  case  became  a  veiw  trouble- 
some to  the  town  officers.  He  would  not  go  to  the  township 
home  for  the  poor,  nor  would  he  work  for  enough  to  sup- 
port himself. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  township  electi(jn,  Pet  was  nomi- 
nated for  fourth  road  overseer,  partly  because  this  office 
would  support  him,  and  to  some  people's  surprise,  he  was 
elected.  After  his  election,  the  roads  in  his  part  of  the 
township  were  kept  in  splendid  condition,  the  bridges  were 
always  in  good  repair,  and  the  gates  were  kept  properly 
hung.  Plis  first  term  was  so  successful  that  he  was  elected 
third,  second,  and  finally,  first  overseer. 

But  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  first  overseer,  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  be  displaced  by  someone  of 
his  subordinates.  The  cause  was  that  he  had  at  first  f(^r- 
bade  the  public  to  travel  the  short  cut  road  leading  to  town. 
This  road  crossed  the  river  by  an  old  wooden  bridge  that 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  town  hall.  The  public  did 
not  at  first  obey  his  orders,  so  he  had  a  deep  ditch  cut  on 
eitlier  side  of  the  l)ridge.  thus  stopping  all  travel  by  this  road. 

When  the  peo])le  could  not  cross,  many  examined  the 
liridge  and  said  that  they  could  find  nc^thing  wrong  with  it. 
Upon  being  asked  his  reason  for  closing  up  the  1)ridge,  Pet 
would  onlv  shake  his  head  and  sav,  'AVait  and  see." 
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This  sort  of  answer  did  not  suit  the  pubHc,  so  they  were 
going  to  elect  a  new  man.  The  town  meeting  was  held  at 
the  town  hall  late  in  ]\Iarch,  and  the  nominees  for  overseer 
were  being  discussed.  As  yet  no  one  had  nominated  Pet. 
Just  before  the  election  was  held,  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  short 
speech,  nominated  Mr.  Pet  Stokes,  but  no  one  seconded  the 
nomination.  As  the  chainnan  was  calling  for  the  last  time, 
*'Does  anyone  second  ^Iv.  Jones'  nomination,"  young  Ben 
Dickerson  arose  and  said :  ''Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  the 
nomination,  and  look,  gentlemen,  the  bridge  on  the  sJiorf  cut 
is  coming  to  help  me."  It  was  true.  The  least  jar  caused 
by  the  spring  freshet  had  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge.  "We  have  waited  and  seen,"  cried  a  dozen  men  at 
once.  So  Pet  was  elected  the  fifth  time  and  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  and  until  he  did  not  want  the  office  any  longer. 

J.  N.  McB.,  'll 

Solicitude. 

In\alid  Husl)and — "Did  the  doctor  say  I  was  to  take  all 
that  medicine?" 

Wife — "Ves,  dear." 

Invalid  Husband' — "Why,  there's  enough  there  to  kill  a 
donkey." 

Wife  (anxiously) — "Then  yc^u  had  better  not  take  all 
of  it,  John."— Tit-Bits. 

♦    ♦    ♦    »:• 

He  \\'aS  OUALIFIEIX 

"Vou  are  rather  a  young  man  to  be  left  in  charge  of  a 
drug  shop,"  said  the  fuss\'  old  gentleman.  "lla\o  \'ou 
any  diploma?" 

"Why — er — no,  sir,"  replied  the  shopman,  but  we  ha\e  a 
j)reparation  of  our  own  that's  just  as  gcKxl."— .S'A'r/r//. 
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EDiTOR-ijf-CHiEr:  J.  M.  WORKMAN,  '12. 


With  the  close  of  a  pleasant  summer  \acation  we  find  our- 
selves again  together  to  take  up  another  pleasant  part  of  our 
lives, — a  year  at  college.     All  of  us  are  glad  to  be  back  and 
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meet  again,  for  never  after  our  college  days  are 
H'clcojiic.     over,  shall  we  be  able  to  make  so  many  friends 

as  rapidly.  \Yt  old  students  realize  more  than 
ever  ilie  importance  of  the  preparation  for  life  we  are  now 
obtaining,  and  see  more  clearly  than  before  how  imperative 
is  our  duty  to  uphold,  and  thus  upbuild,  our  college.  The 
new  student  is  entering  a  new  world — one  in  which  he  must 
l)lay  an  imix)rtant,  even  though  small,  part ;  we  hope  that  he 
will  do  it  well. 

The  athletic  season  opens  with  football  and  gynniasium 
work — two  branches  which  invite,  in  the  tirst.  the  stronger 
and  more  active,  and,   in  the  second,  those  looking  for  a 

healthful  exercise,  which  may  fit  them  for  the 
.-itlilctics..    first.     Fellows,  if  possible,  go  out  for  football 

and  help  us  put  out  a  winning  team.  If  you 
can't  make  the  football  team,  join  the  gymnasium  team  and 
get  ready  for  next  year.  Gymnasium  work  in  itself  is  inval- 
uable as  a  healthful  exercise. 


TnK  Chronicle,  published  by  ihe  literary  societies  of 
the  college,  is  intended  to  help  the  individual  student  by 
inviting  him  to  develop  what  literary  talent  he  may  jwssess. 

Till-:  CiiRoMCLE  does  not  pretend  to  com- 
77/(-  Chronicle.     i)ete  with  the  periodicals  which  are  pul)- 

lished  with  the  view  of  entertaining  their 
reader-^,  yet  the  hearty  supix)rt  of  the  students  may  make  it 
a  th(M-(>ughly  interesting  magazine.  Xor  dt)es  Tim-:  Ciiron- 
icijv  staff,  like  the  publishers  of  magazines,  attempt  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  i)nblication  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  uses  all  the 
mone\'  obtained  for  the  publishing  and  improving  of  the 
magazine.  The  new  staff  takes  up  the  work  determined  to 
uphold,    and    c\en   hoping   to    raise,    the    standard    of    TiiE 
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Chronicle.     But  we  are  (kpendent  upon  each  individual 

member  of  the  coq)s  to  accomphsli  this.     In  this  issue  we 

])ubhsh  an  ilkistrated  story,  beheving  that  by  this  means  we 

can  make  the  magazine  more  attractive  and  i)rovide  a  field 

of  de\elopment  for  artists  as  well  as  writers.     Whether  we 

shall  be  able  to  continue  this  feature  rests  with  you  members 

of  the  corps.     If  you  will  give  The  Chronicle  your  hearty 

support  by  writing  and  drawing  for  it,  and  subscribing  to 

it,  success  is  assured. 

♦J.    ♦> 

The  Literary  Societies  are  organizations  which  no  stu- 
dent, old  or  new.  can  afford  to  ignore.  They  develop  a 
close  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  their  members,  enabling 

them  to  see  each  other  in  different  lights, 
TJic  Literary  and  judge  their  fellow  members  more  truly 
Societies.  than  they  possibly  could  do  outside.     Their 

chief  purpose  is,  however,  to  train  men  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly,  forcefully,  and  gracefully, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  competition  they  will  soon 
meet  in  any  calling.  A  student  will  find  his  English  course 
more  helpful  and  interesting  in  proportion  to  the  interest  he 
takes  in  society  work.  This  year  there  is  a  board  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  have  volunteered  to  assist  in  training- 
men  in  the  delivery  of  their  addresses.  \\'e  liope  that  the 
society  members  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  gentle- 
men for  assistance,  feeling  that  it  is  freely  and  voluntarily 
given.  The  names  of  these  members  of  the  faculty  are 
posted  on  the  society  bulletin  boards.  Let  us  say,  to  new 
men  in  particular,  that  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to 
begin  this  work  in  the  societies. 

*:•   ♦:- 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  summer  to 
the  college  property.  The  capacity  of  the  barracks  has  been 
increased  to  7'.'>.")  students  bv  the  ad(liti(^nal   st()r\-  built  on 
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Barracks  Xo.  1.  This  has  given  twenty- 
luiproi'cmcnt  five  thousand  feet  more  floor  space.  The 
of  Buildings,     roof  of  thirty  thousand  square  feet  over  this 

building  was  raised  thirteen  feet  without  an 
accident.  The  large  j>orches  added  to  Barracks  Xo.  2  are 
a  great  improvement.  Two  large  barns  and  two  concrete 
silos  have  been  erected.  The  new  dairy  building  is  about 
complete.  It  will  be  fitted  with  modern  apparatus,  includ- 
ing a  refrigerating  plant.  All  of  this  work  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  ^Ir.  Henry  C.  Morrison,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  with 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gleason  as  superintendent.  The  raising  of  the 
roof  of  the  barracks  was  done  l)v  Mr.  Charles  L.  McMurphy. 
of  Augusta,  Ga.  All  of  the  construction  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Our  advertisers  are  due  our  trade  because  they  show  their 
interest  in  us  in  helping  us  to  publish 
Our  Advertisers.  The  Chronicle.  We  urge  you  to 
patronize  them,  and  we  call  your  atten- 
tion i)articularly  to  those  oft'ering  such  goods  as  you  are  con- 
stantly purchasing. 

«j.    ^    ♦♦•    ♦♦« 

Constitution  of  the  College  Press  Association  of 
South  Carolina. 

AKTK  i.r.  \. 

This  organization  sliall  he  known  as  tlio  C'oi.i.eok  Prkss  Associatox  of 
South   Cahoi.ix.v. 

AHTICLl-:   n. 

.Sk<tion  1.  The  ohjcct  of  this  .\.ssotiation  shall  he  to  i)roin()te  and 
ii|)hiiil<l  the  coUt'gr  niaga/int*s  of  this  State,  to  raise  the  literary  standard, 
to  hrinfr  ti)e  officers  of  these  n)aga/.in<\s  into  elo.ser  relationship  with  one 
another,  and  to  hold  animal  meetings  at  sneh  tinies  and  ])laees  as  sliall 
he  <i<ei(le(l  upon  hy  a  vote  of  all  the  delegates  of  the  Association  present 
at   the  annual  ni<-eting. 
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Sec.  2.  The  annual  convention  shall  l)e  held  on  tlu,'  third  'J'h^lr^dil\  and 
Friday  in  April  of  each  year. 

Sec.  3,  For  the  jjeneral  improvement  of  college  journalism  in  South 
Carolina,  there  shall  he  a  press  contest,  in  w  Inch  one  medal  shall  be  given 
for  the  best  story,  one  for  the  best  poem  and  one  for  tlie  best  essay. 
Each  of  these  medals  shall  not  exceed  $10.00  in  value.  The  secretary 
shall  read  before  the  Association  the  prize  essay,  poem  and  story. 

ARTICLK  III. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  the  literay  magazine  staff.s  of  the 
following  institutions:  Charleston  College,  Clemson  College,  College  for 
Women,  Columbia  College,  Converse  College,  Erskine  College,  Greenville 
Female  College,  Newberry  College,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, University  of  South  Carolina,  Winthrop  College,  Woflford  College, 
and  other  institutions  as  shall  be  admitted  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
members  present  at  any  annual  convention. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sectiox  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be:  President,  fir>t  vice 
president,  second  vice  president,  recording  secretary,  treasurer,  and  cor- 
responding secretary.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
staff  of  the  magazine  which  they  represent. 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  magazine  staff  of  each  college. 

Sec.  3.  The  new  officers  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  calendar  year. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  office  of  the  Association  or  the  position  of  executive 
committee  becomes  vacant,  the  college  represented  by  the  vacant  officer 
shall  have  the  power  to  elect  his  successor. 

Sec.  5.  The  president  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  each  year  by 
the  college  that  entertains  the  Association  for  that  year;  and  no  college 
shall  have  the  presidency  for  two  successive  years. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings, to  notify  the  editors-in-chief  as  to  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association  as  provided  under  Article 
XIV,  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie  in  the  convention;  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  by  the  request  of  three  of  the 
colleges  represented  in  the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice  president  in  tiie  absence  of  the  president  shall  become 
active  president.     He  shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recording  secretary  to  keep  an 
accurate  copy  of  all  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
which  are  made  by  the  Association.     He  shall  keej)  a  roll  of  the  delegates 
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according  to  colleges  represented,  and  shall  file  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  convention. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  to  notify 
each  college  one  month  before  the  regular  annual  convention,  and  to  do 
such  correspondence  as  ma}  devolve  ui)on  him.  It  shall  be  his  further 
duty  to  notify  each  college  one  week  before  the  time  designated  by  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  submitting  articles  for  the  contest,  calling 
special  attention  to  such  parts  of  tlie  Constitution  that  govern  said 
contest. 

Sec.  .■>.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  all  money  due 
the  Association,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association  of  its 
financial  condition. 

Sec.  6.  The  officers  of  the  Association,  except  tliat  of  president,  shall 
rotate  alphabetically,  in  blocks  of  five,  and  no  ct)llege  shall  have  one  of 
the   rotary  officers   two  years   successively. 

AUTICLK   \I. 

Section'  L  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  college,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  as  provided  in 
Article  IV,  Section  ^,  and  shall  assemble  on  the  night  preceding  the 
annual  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  conunittee  sliall  have  the  power,  through  the 
chairman,  to  select  medals. 

Sec  ;i.  The  executive  conmiittee  shall  ha\t'  the  ]iower  to  decide  all 
points  under  disi)ute  during  the  convention. 

Sec.  \.  The  executive  committee  shall  iiave  power  to  direct  the  use  of 
the   funds  of  the   .Association. 

Sec  .">.  I'".aeh  e(btor-in-chief  of  tiie  several  college  magazines  shall 
submit  to  the  vice  president  of  tlie  Association,  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  (1.5th)  of  February  of  each  year,  the  name  of  one  man  for  the 
conunittee  on  decision,  who  must  be  eligible  under  Article  VII,  Section 
1,  of  tins  Constitution,  'i'he  vice  ]>resident  shall  then,  in  the  ]>resence  of 
the  niaga/.iiu'  staff  of  his  college,  draw  impartially  from  this  luinilxv  the 
name^  submitted,  aiul  submit  these  to  each  staff  for  its  approxal.  If 
there  be  no  objeetion.s  to  these  nanu-^  the  first  three  in  order  drawn  shall 
constitute   the   conunittee   on   dci-ision. 

Se(  .  'i.  Provided  iny  oiu-  of  the  first  thrci-  men  shall  not  !)«•  able  to 
ser\f.   the  vice   president    shall   coiiliiuic   using   the   names   in  order  drawn. 

AHTICl.l'.    \II. 

Si.cTMts  I.  Three  ptrscdis  shall  conslitule  tin-  couuuittt'c  on  decision. 
'Ilie  members  of  this  coinmiltee  shall  not  at  any  tinu-  have  been  connected 
with  the  faeidix    of  aii\    coiile.sl  iiiu   iiislitution   in  South  Carolina. 
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Skc.  2.  This  committee  shall  })ass  judpnent  upon  all  essays,  poems 
and  stories  submitted,  and  shall  consider  the  following  points:  Style, 
thought,  rhetoric,  giving  one  final  grade  on  each  paper. 

Sec.  3.  Any  college  of  the  Association  shall  have  the  right  to  object 
to  any  member  of  the  committee  on  decision.  Such  objection  sliall  be 
sent  to  the  vice  president  six  weeks  before  the  amnial  convention. 

Sec.  4.  The  corresponding  secretary,  one  month  before  the  annual 
convention,  shall  send  a  typewritten  copy  of  one  essay,  one  story,  and 
one  poem  from  each  college  in  the  Association  to  each  member  of  the 
connnittee  on  decision,  who  shall  grade  them  and  return  them  to  the 
corresponding  secretary.  Neither  the  names  nor  the  institutions  repre- 
sented shall  be  known  by  any  member  of  the  committee  on  decision. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Sectiox  1.  No  essay,  story  or  poem  shall  contain  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  words.  P'ssays  that  have  been  used  in  debate  or  oratorical 
contests  are  not  eligible.  Every  article  shall  be  written  l)y  the  con- 
testants tliemselves  while  members  of  the  student  body  and  shall  be 
published  during  the  college  year  to  which  each  contest  applies. 

Sec.  -2.  The  staflFs  submitting  the  essay,  story  and  poem  shall  send 
three  typewritten  copies  of  each  to  the  corresponding  secretary  one 
month  before  the  annual  convention. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  essays,  stories  and  poems  shall  be  selected  by  the  several  staffs  of 
the  magazines  in  the  Association,  and  no  staff  shall  submit  more  than 
one  essay,  one  story  and  one  })()em. 

ARTICLE  Xr. 

Sectfox  I.  The  annual  convention  shall  consist  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, two  delegates  of  the  several  colleges,  of  whom  one  shall  have  been 
a  member  of  the  magazine  staff  of  the  preceding  year  or  an  officer  of 
the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  AsstK-iation  shall  meet  at  such  tinu"  and  ])lace  as  the  con- 
vention may  select.  Each  college  is  entitled  to  two  votes.  All  alumni 
members  present  shall  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention,  and  shall  ha\e  the  right  to  enjoy  the  })rivileges  of  the 
same. 

AUTICIJ':  XII. 

Any  college  of  the  Association  failing  to  sciul  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention, or  failing  to  pay  its  amuial  dues  within  the  time  limit,  witliout 
a  satisfactory  reason  to  the  executive  connnittee,  shall  be  fined.  Any 
college  failing  to  comj)ly  with  these  reciuirenients  shall  be  expelled. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

An  honor  roll  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  the  roll  to  contain  the 
names  of  presidents  and  winners  of  medals. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  Association  shall  have  no  official  magazine  of  its  own,  but  each 
year  the  various  colleges  represented  shall  publish,  in  their  October 
issue,  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  and  a  list  of  its  officers. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Parliamentary  rules  not  })rovided  for  by  this  Constitution  shall  be 
referred  to  "Roberts'  Rules  of  Order." 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  delegates  present  at  any  annual  convention 
the  Constitution  may  be  amended. 

Copies  of  the  Constitution  may  be  obtained  from  the  president  of  the 
College  Press  Association,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

RECOMM  KXD  ATIOXS. 

The  Association  submits  the  following  recommendations  to  the  editors 
of  the  college  magazines  of  the  Association: 

1.  That  each  college  adopt  a  competitive  system  of  electing  the  maga- 
zine staff,  changing  any  minor  detail  of  the  system  to  suit  the  conditions 
at  each  college. 

2.  That  a  circulation  manager,  who  is  to  be  the  third  man  in  the 
business  department,  be  elected. 

3.  That  the  college  elect  their  magazine  staff  before  the  convention; 
also  that  the  new  editor-in-chief  be  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  con\cntion. 

♦     ♦     *>     *> 

UXXECKSSARV. 

Jt  Wtis  at  a  reception  and  the  lady,  who  had  been  reading" 
up  on  health  culture,  mistook  Lawyer  Williams  for  his 
brollier,  the  doctor. 

"Is  it  better,"  she  asked,  confidentially,  to  lie  on  the  right 
side  or  the  left  ?" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  lawyer,  if  one  is  on  the  right  side 
it  often  isn't  necessar\'  to  lie  at  all." — Success. 


1m)it()H! 


G.  J.  HKAUSEY,  '12. 


O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


As  this  is  the  first  issue  of  Thk  ChronicIvE  for  the  cur- 
rent session,  we  have  liad  no  opportunity  to  look  over  the 
pubHcations  of  other  schools.  It  is  with  nuich  reluctance, 
therefore,  that  we  take  up  our  pen  for  the  first  time  in  this 
capacity. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  exchange  page  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  any  school  or  college  magazine.  What  Avould 
he  the  standard  of  our  college  publication  if  it  were  not  for 
the  critical  eyes  of  the  exchange  editors?  How  many  mis- 
takes would  be  left  uncorrected?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  standard  of  literary  merit  would  be  exceedingly 
low.  We  must  all  admit  that  one  of  the  best  features  of 
going  to  college  is  the  criticism  that  we  receive  there.  Criti- 
cism puts  us  on  our  guard,  makes  us  more  careful.  It 
enables  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Anything  that 
does  this  is  certainly  laudable. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  criticism  should  be  suggestive 
rather  than  reprehensive.  It  is  the  policy  of  TiiK  Chroni- 
cle to  let  our  criticism  be  as  fair  as  possible,  and  we  hope 
that  our  fellow  exchange  editors  will  deal  lighth-  with  us. 

We  hope  that  ThK  ChroxiclK  will  be  above  its  usual 
standard"  this  year.     While  Clemson  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
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a  literary  college,  still  we  feel  that  our  publications  com- 
pare fa\orably  with  those  of  other  schools.  The  first  issue 
has  been  brought  forth  by  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  meet  the  expectations  of  all. 

We  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  a  class  of  stories  that 
we  see  in  almost  every  college  publication.  We  refer  to  a 
class  of  love  stories  that  we  might  call  "threadbare."  The 
story  almost  invariably  has  a  very  catchy  title,  but  it  always 
ends  by  her  "falling  into  his  anus,"  or  some  other  equally 
weak  ending.  The  Chroxicle  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised in  the  past  for  this  very  thing.  We  hope  to  have 
something  besides  love  stories  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  wish  every  reader  of  The  Chroxi- 
ci.K.  and  all  of  our  college  magazines,  a  prosj^erous  year. 
Let  us  all  resolve  to  do  more  work  this  year  than  we  have 
ever  done  before.  W'q  should  strive  to  write  on  sul)iects  of 
\ital  interest  to  students.  And  let  our  motto  be.  "Labor 
onuiia  I'incit.'' 

A   v^TlDV  IX   Ax  ATOM  v. 

When  the  bulcher  replied  lo  his  telephone  bell,  the  sin-ill 
voice  of  a  little  girl  greeted  his  ears. 

"Hello,  is  this  Mr  W— ?" 

"^'es,"  he  answered  kindlv. 

"Well,  do  }-ou  know  an\ thing  about  where  grandpa'> 
li\er  is?  We'\e  lodked  e\erywliere.  but  we  can't  tind  it." 
— Success  Ma</(i::iiu\ 

.♦.    ♦♦^ 

Til  i:  ( )  rii  i;r  I''m). 

.\lagi^ti-aic--"N  "  »u  ^ay  you  want  a  (lixorce  because  \nuv 
niarric(l  life  is  one  long  series  of  tights,      ^'()u  don't  look  it." 

W  onld-r.e-l  )i\  itrcee — ".\<>.  yonr  honor,  but  \on  ought  to 
>ec'  ni\   wife."    -7'//,'  C'irclc. 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  'U. 


One  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  college  man's 
life  is  his  first  few  days  in  college.  It  is  then  that  he 
(lecide>  which  of  the  \ari()iis  organizations  he  shall  join, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  it  is  then  that  he  chooses  his 
companions  and   friends. 

In  joining  these  organizations  many  a  time  th.e  new  men 
know  nothing  of  them,  and  often  make  grave  mistakes.  Let 
me  1)eg  every  man  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  V.  M.  C. 
A.  and  knows  anything  of  the  good  work  it  has  been  doing, 
to  get  busy  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  session  and  explain  its 
good  work  to  the  new  cadets.  Don't  wait  until  the  canvass 
for  membership  is  made,  because  every  man  should  have 
his  mind  made  up  l)y  that  time,  as  to  what  he  is  going  to 
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do  atxHU  KHuiug.  v.  M.  C  A.  \vc>rk  explained  in  an  ordi- 
nal^- conversation  is  lots  niore  forcible  tlian  when  you  are 
out  for  the  sole  puqx>se  of  explatruni::  its  ii^xxi  work,  and 
working  for  members. 

The  choosing  of  compiuiious  is  the  luam  jK>iut  in  the  fonii- 
ing  of  any  character.  Most  boys,  when  they  enter  ci>Ilege. 
unless  they  have  some  special  friends  there,  take  up  with  the 
tirst  crowd  they  fall  into.  Son^times  it  is  a  go<.xl  crowd, 
but  many  times  it  is  a  part  of  the  rough  set.  which  you  will 
tind  in  any  college.  The  best  way  for  you  r.ew  men  to 
select  your  compimions  and  friends  is  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  then  make  fret^^uent  visits  to  the  General  Secretary's 
office.  There  you  will  come  in  contact  with  the  choice  men 
of  the  college — men  who  will  not  tn*  to  influence  you  to 
base,  innnoral.  and  impure  things.  Xew  men  often  make 
the  mistake  of  not  paying  the  dues  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
session.  The  dues  are  only  two  dollars  and  at  first  it  is 
not  hard  to  pay  them.  If  you  wait  until  your  money  runs 
low  \x>u  may  do  as  some  others  have  done — not  pay  at  all. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  we  expect  to  make  this  the  most 
successful  year  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  that  Clemson  has  ever 
had.  To  do  this  we  nee*.!  the  support  of  every  man.  Make 
up  your  mind  now  to  give  us  yours,  and  this  year  we  will 
set  an  example  which  ever\"  institution  in  the  world  will  be 
proud  to  follow. 

V         V 

The  South erx  Student  Coxferexce. 

The  Southern  Student  Conference,  which  was  heKI  at 
Montreal.  X.  C,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  was  the  best  student  conference  ever  held  at  tliis  place. 
During  the  session  a  veni*  elaborate  program,  which  had  been 
arrapcT'l  by  the  leaders,  was  carried  out.  The  program 
msisteil  of  the  obser\ance  of  the  Moniing 
'  .<ses.  discussions  of  college  problems.  in.<ti- 
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tutes,  platform  address,  athletics,  which  la^teu  au  the  after- 
noon.  mission  study  classes,  and  life-work  addresses.  This 
program  was  carried  out  every  day  during  the  conference, 
except  Sundays,  when  athletics  were  omitted. 

The  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  conference  were  men 
who  had  been  chosen  from  the  faculties  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities and  religious  organizations  of  today.  Among 
these  men  were  Robt.  E.  Spear,  John  R.  Mott,  Clapton  S. 
Cooix^r.  Dr.  O.  E.  Brown,  Professor  S]x?ncer.  and  Professor 
Raine. 

They  were  men  whose  presence  would  riiake  you  have  a 
determination  to  be  truer  and  holier  men,  an  advantage  addi- 
tional to  that  of  l>eing  under  their  tutorship  and  of  hearing 
them  speak. 

The  conference  was  very  well  attended,  as  there  were  383 
of  the  most  select  students  of  the  Southern  colleges  who 
attended.  These  students  were  men  who  had  come  together 
to  leani  of  the  one  common  cause,  "How  to  Promote  the 
Kingdom  of  God  Most  Effectively  in  Their  Colleges  and 
Home  Communities."  Among  them  was  manifested  the 
most  genuine  fellowship.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  have  to 
say  that  Clemson's  delegation  composed  only  a  small  number 
of  these  men,  but  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  all 
claimed  to  have  got  a  new  vision  of  "what  is  being  done  b}' 
the  other  colleges  to  promote  the  Kingdom  of  God  among 
their  student  body,  and  have  planned  to  do  great  things  at 
Clemson  next  year. 

One  feature  of  the  conference  which  all  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest  was  the  night  of  the  ''blow  out,"  when 
every  college  got  off  some  stunt  which  was  representative 
of  itself.  Some  very  fine  stunts  were  got  off  by  the  differ- 
ent colleges,  and  the  evening  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  all. 
This  was  the  finishing  up  of  the  sports,  except  that  there 
were  two  trips  planned :  one  to  Mt.  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak 
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east  of  the  Rockies,  and  one  to  Biltmore,  the  home  of  Mr. 
George  \^anderbilt.  A  number  of  delegates  took  advantage 
of  these  trips. 

Fellows,  now  for  next  year.  We  want  Clemson  to  have 
a  delegation  of  fifty  men  to  this  conference  next  year. 
How  alx)ut  it?  Make  np  your  mind  now  to  go  and  vou 
will  have  the  session  to  plan  for  it.  Don't  wait  until  the 
last  few  days  of  the  session  to  decide.  It  is  a  grand  trip 
ar.d  you  can't  afford  to  miss  it. 

A.  G.  Small. 


A  Task. 

The  school  girl  with  the  large  feet  was  sitting  with  tliem 
stretclied  far  out  in  the  aisle,  and  was  busily  chewing  gum. 
when  her  teaclier  spied  her. 

"Mary!"  called  the  teacher,  sharply. 

"\'es,  ma'am?"  (piestioned  the  i)ui)il. 

"Take  that  gum  out  of  your  nu)Uth  and  put  your  feet  in." 
— \c:<'  )'ork  Observer. 


1  low    SiiK  Knew. 

lie — "^'ou  refuse  me.  then.  Oh,  well;  there  are 
(Jtliers!" 

She — "1  know  there  are.  I  accei)te(l  one  of  them  this 
afternoon." — Host  on  1  raiiscrif^t. 
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Our  Paragon  drawing  instruments  are  what  their  name 
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Drawing  Materials  Mathematical  and  Sarveying  Instruments     :     Mcasaring  Tapes 
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Combahee  Fertilizer  Co. 

CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 

XOHMAN    K.  BLITCH.  President  K.  WILLIAM    MOLLOY,   Gen.  Mgr 
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1893  I      19th  Year  at  Clemson 

at  the   II 1 1     IJ    I     price  and  treat 
our  customers   mm  11  Yl  I    I     or  we  would 
not  be  111  Vlll  1     here 

LARGER   LINE  OK  (,()()I)S  THAN    EVER  BEFORE.     EVERYTHING 
.NEW   AND   FRESH.      ALL   RKiHT     -     ALL   RIGHT 
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This  was  my  angel  mother-love, 

Who  died  when  I  was  born. 
She  walks  the  fathomed  skies  above 

In  God's  eternal  morn  : 
Slie  comes  to  me,  when  I  am  sad, 

When  all  my  friends  have  gone : 
She  laughs  with  me  when  I  am  glad 

Ah !  Love  doth  know  its  own. 


M..  '1 


Bleeding  Heart  Mission. 

(TJic  Story  of  a  Haunted  Spaiiish  Coivz-on.i 

It  must  have  been  a  long,  long,  time  ago  when  the  devout 
worshipful  nun  sisters  bowed  in  evening  vespers  and  fol- 
lowed their  dull  daily  routine  behind  these  grey-brown  ivy 
clad  walls,  which  sleep  peacefully  in  the  (juiet  little  town  of 
Corona,  province  of  Mendoza,  Panama.  But  don't  look 
for  the  spot  in  your  travels,  for  it  dosen't  appear  on  the 
maps.  As  to  the  convent,  it's  only  once  in  a  lifetime  that 
one  ventures  here,  and  the  story  is  told  that  those  who  ha\c 
ventured  never  returned.  Castille,  my  Spanish  guide,  tells 
me  of  its  being  the  headquarters  of  Morgan,  that  cruel, 
crafty,  cut-thn^at  brigand,  during  the  height  oi  his  prime 
and  t'anie,  and  the  glory  of  his  buccaneering  raids.  1  low- 
ever,  it  is  left  deserted,  the  east  side  of  the  wall  crumbled 
with  age  and  down,  the  fragments  lost  in  the  thick  under- 
brush, or  carried  away  by  curious  tourists  seeking  sou\cnir^ 
from  the  (|ueer  little  town. 

Corona  nestles  in  its  solitude  between  twenty-one  hills, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  dragon's  mouth  and  teeth, 
but  still  and  silent  in  all  its  natural  splendor,  sweetly  dream- 
ing through  tile  l<>ng.  hot,  la/.\'  tropical  days,  content   with 
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its  (Ironing  humdrum  life,  fables  of  the  mission,  stories  of 
olden  time,  and  historic  memories. 

The  sun  filters  through  the  window  holes  during  the  day. 
and  at  night  the  moonbeams  slowly  creep  around  the  para- 
pets, covering  the  fields  with  a  bright  silver  radiance,  wldle 
all  is  dark  and  still  within.  The  air  then  becomes  alive  with 
swift  winged  bats,  beetles,  and  birds  of  wonderful  plumage, 
size,  and  shape,  restless  in  the  air,  resting  once  in  a  while 
in  the  belfry  tower  or  perching  on  the  broken  cross  that 
crowns  the  edifice.  The  evening  winds  blow  chilly  through 
the  inside  over  dismantled  pews  and  altars.  The  natives 
fear  the  place  with  an  overwhelming  awe. 

But  our  story  does  not  lie  with  the  mediaeval  time  and 
traditions  entirely,  nor  with  the  people  who  walk  miles  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  the  scene  of  their  superstitions. 

It  had  just  passed  midnight  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
November — I  remember  the  day  well,  because  an  important 
steamer  sailed  that  day  for  the  States,  and  another  steamer 
arrived.  I  had  just  finished  one  of  my  best  stories,  and,  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  my  labor,  I  sat  at  my  big  mahog- 
any desk  in  the  officer  of  our  engineering  corps  (then 
building  a  railroad  through  the  territory)  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette, and  contemplating  the  probable  success  that  would 
await  the  story.  This  was  when  I  was  a  very  young  nian 
(I  must  have  been  at  most  twenty-two),  and  but  for  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  loss  of  sleep,  and  brain  fatigue  of  the  past 
two  weeks,  felt  in  fairly  good  health  and  spirits. 

Two  letters  lay  open  before  me.  I  read  them  and 
laughed. 

'^Xovember,  1908. 

"Dear  Jack:  The  most  sorrowful  time  of  my  life  has 
come — the  time  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  forever.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  but  the  attention  you 
give  this  other  woman  I  cannot  bear.     The  hours  you  spend 
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in  her  company,  and  other  reasons  lessen  my  regard  for  yon, 
and  I  have  h\-e(l  to  learn  my  awful  mistake — that  I  do  not 
care  for  you  as  I  once  did,  and  to  believe  that  you  no  longer 
love  me. 

**I  write  this  to  release  you  from  all  promises,  and  to  give 
you  a  clean  record  once  again.  For  days  and  days  I  have 
looked  and  longed  for  your  company' — but  you  ne\er  came. 
Pleasure  upon  pleasure  was  lost  hoping,  and  watching,  and 
waiting,  but  you  failed  me.  God,  how  I  hate  to  give  you 
up;  but  I  still  love  you  enough  to  sacrifice  my  all  for  your 
happiness.  Go  to  her,  and  if  you  find  peace  there,  remem- 
l)er  I  did  this  for  you.     Good-bye.  "Dorothy." 

I  was  not  a  drinking  man,  but  I  laughed.      And  the  other: 

"November,  lt)00. 
"Dear  Jack:  For  twelve  long,  dreary  months  I  have 
waited,  li\ed  an<l  almost  (bed  in  untold  misery  without  you. 
You  have  neither  written  nor  defended  yourself,  but  my 
heart  tells  me  \'ou  are  not  to  blame,  while  n\y  mind  gropes 
for  an  explanation.  I  can  stand  the  strain  no  longer.  To 
you,  in  my  darkest  hour,  for  help,  relief  and  our  once 
known  joy,  I  come.  Will  xou  refuse  m\-  heart's  appeaP 
Can  you  write  and  tell  me  that  vdu  forgive  the  reckless 
indifference  with  which  I  ha\e  treated  you  and  }-our  lo\e  ? 
Will  you?  1  judged  wrongly.  1  know.  1  can't,  I  can't  li\e 
without  }'ou,  dearest.  In  res];cct  for  our  old  sweet  lo\e  won't 
you  gi\e  me  the  thrill  i)i  joy  1  seek  b\'  saviuf:;'  you 
forgi\e.  \()U  can  strengthen  me.  you  can  help  me — you 
are  so  far  awaw  otherwise  1  should  forget  con\eution  and 
fly  to  N'ou.  ^'ou  can  strengthen  me,  \()U  can  held  me — \ou 
alone — and  1  am  m>  lUterly,  miserabl)'  weak.  \'\)v  ("iod's 
sake,  and  my  own.  return  to  the  one  who  lo\es  nou  dearer 
than  all  thi>  world:  to  (he  one  who  finds  in  \()U  the 
unfailionied    io\.      Hear   1  lean.    1    ha\e  been   trilliui;',   cruel. 
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cold,  bill  my  every  thoiii^iit  lias  l)een  with  and  of  you  each 
iiiiiuite  of  the  past  year.  God  alone  knows  what  I  have 
suffered.  I  have  prayed  and  prayed,  but  there  is  no  joy.  no 
])eace.  no  sunshine  without  you,  you.  With  all  }()ur  tender 
mercy,  don't  you  find  some  warm  spark  still  alive  for  the 
unworthy,  ungrateful,  unappreciative  me?  Won't  you  for- 
give? Won't  you  come  back?  Won't  you  give  me  that 
one  moment,  that  one  tiny  minute  out  of  your  years  of  life, 
and  make  me  forever  happy  ?     I  pray,  I  beg.      I  love  you. 

"Dorothy." 

I  lit  another  cirgarette  and  laughed,  but  as  I  turned,  I 
saw  grinning  around  the  corner  of  the  doorway  the  hideous 
black  face  of  the  negro  messenger.  It  unnerved  me,  though 
it  was  imagination  only,  I  believe.  But  a  minute  before  I 
left  him  sleeping,  wide-mouthed,  in  his  chair;  now  he 
seemed  very  much  alive.  The  midnight  silence  awed  me. 
My  last  story,  with  all  its  distracting  action,  had  been  writ- 
ten and  mailed,  the  physical  strain  had  been  too  much — 
late  hours  and  no  change — and  I  felt  gradually  creeping 
upon  me  a  cold,  beady  perspiration,  as  a  lizard  crawled  in 
and  died  on  the  floor.  But  I  smoked  on  and  tried  to  laugh 
it  oft".  I  felt  some  unknown  presence  all  about  nie  with 
all-seeing  eyes,  spectre-like  and  uncanny ;  T  dared  not  move 
for  fright,  the  wildest  fright  I  had  known  in  all  my  life. 
Xight  echoes  came  and  went,  an  insect  floated  through  the 
screened  doors  and  buzzed  around  ;  I  shivered  again  with 
dread.  It  was  horrible  suspense.  I  felt,  sudden  fear,  most 
miserable,  chained  to  the  chair  I  sat.  Everything  was  still 
as  death  until  the  time  lock  on  the  office  vault  clicked,  and  I 
jumped  upright  as  it  burst  the  air  with  its  noise.  I  was  too 
frightened  to  look  right  or  left,  so  sure  was  I  that  there  I 
would  find  staring  at  me  some  hideous,  gruesome  monster, 
ready  and  willing  to  do  me  harm.  At  last  I  found  suffi- 
cient courage  to  release  myself  from  the  chair,  and,  turning 
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all  the  blazing  electric  lights  on,  I  found  the  negro  messen- 
ger still  asleep  as  I  left  him. 

My  brain  spun  in  a  whirl.  A  mad.  frenzied,  sudden 
agonizing  phantom,  dismay  and  dread  unreal,  consumed  me. 
I  was  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  without  a  friend,  alone 
in  a  desolate  wilderness,  in  a  crazed  condition,  indescribable, 
except  to  the  very  few  who  have  experienced  such.  1 
knew  it  was  time  for  sleep,  I  craved  sleep,  but  sleep  was  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  to  me  then,  hounded  as  I  was  with 
fright. 

I  started  to  walk  to  the  quarters  and  imagined  all  the  way 
some  lurking  form  following  on  my  very  heels,  but  when  I 
turned,  I  found  no  one;  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  the 
night.  The  moon  and  stars  even  seemed  to  have  taken  on 
new  conditions  and  turned  enemies.  Abounding  every- 
where was  animosity,  ill-will,  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  murder- 
ous, evil.  As  I  passed  the  dormant  little  railroad  station, 
asleep  under  its  silver  cloak  of  moonshine,  a  dark  form 
stepped  out  and  whispered  a  Spanish  curse  into  mv  ears. 
Every  impulse  now  was  alive  to  self-protection,  and  I 
stepped  back  to  kill.  l)ut  he  had  disappeared  as  mysteriously 
as  he  approached,  as  noiselessly,  and  I  passed  on  perplexed. 

All  along  the  lonely  countr)^  road  I  pictured  the  most  dis- 
tressing possibilities.  A  crime,  ghastly  and  hideous,  had 
Ijecn  committed  a  few  days  previously ;  a  reward  had  been 
offered  for  the  criminal,  and  I  imagined  that  the  hunted  man 
lay  in  the  bushes  along  the  roadway.  The  money  in  my 
l^ocket  clanged  loudly  through  the  night  stillness,  and  1 
lia>tily  threw  it  away  that  it  might  not  tempt  him. 

As  I  entered  the  bachelor  (piarters  and  turned  on  the  light 
in  my  room,  my  bunkie  awoke,  grumbling  at  my  late  lu^ur 
and  my  (hsturbing  him.  1  slammed  the  doors  to  and 
lucked  ihem  securely,  fastened  the  windows,  lay  down,  and 
made  l)t'lie\e  1  would  sleep.      lUit  with  e\en  the  bolted  doors. 
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I  could  see  in  my  mind's  eye  strange  forms  and  images 
creeping  and  sneaking  tli rough  the  entrances.  There  was 
no  rehef,  no  ease,  for  my  hrain's  turmoil. 

Crazed  and  dumbfounded.  I  jumped  up  suddenly,  tiared 
on  the  lights  again  and  hunted  round  for  some  soothing 
narcotic,  licjuor,  morphine,  cocaine — none  were  there ;  I  had 
no  relief.  At  this  critical  time  my  roommate  uttered  some 
oatli  about  drunkenness  and  late  hours;  a  flying  roach  struck 
my  cheek,  and,  in  my  mad  frenzy  and  fear,  I  rushed  to  his 
bedside  and  clutched  my  bony  fingers  round  his  throat. 
With  superhuman  strength  I  forced  him  down.  He 
struggled,  gasped,  and  strangled;  his  lips  and  throat  turned 
blue,  his  face  purple,  his  eyes  bulged.  At  last  he  gave  up 
the  hopeless  struggle,  relaxed,  and  fell  back  on  his  pillow- 
in  a  faint. 

I  looked  down  on  him  and  smiled,  but  still  maddened,  I 
kicked  off  my  shoes  and  pulled  on  my  riding  boots,  grabbed 
an  old  wide  brimmed  hat  and  a  riding  whip  with  leaded 
crop,  and  darted  through  the  doors  toward  the  horse  corral. 
As  I  entered  the  stable  where  my  pony  w-as  kept,  the  stable- 
man awoke.  Trying  to  find  who  had  entered  at  such  an 
unusual  hour,  he  crossed  my  path,  and,  wdth  the  leaded  end 
of  the  whip,  I  stunned  him  to  the  floor,  left  him  senseless, 
picked  out  my  sleeping  thoroughbred,  threw  the  halter 
loosely  over  his  head,  and  led  him  out.  As  I  mounted  him  I 
dug  the  sharp,  steel  spurs  into  his  tender  sides,  and,  while  he 
knew  his  master  and  expected  kindness,  this  insult  was  too 
much,  too  severe  for  a  thoroughbred  of  his  breeding  to 
endure.  In  alarm  and  madness,  he  tore  off  across  fields 
and  meadows,  leaping  fences,  and  rushing  on,  never  slack- 
ening his  gait. 

We  at  last  came  to  the  jungle  trees  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  I  cared  not  where  he  flew  :  time,  distance,  feel- 
ing, were  naught  to  me  now ;  I  only  cared  to  ride,  ride  on 
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eternally,  away  from  ever}-tliing,  everybody,  into  something 
new,  different,  or  most  soothing,  than  my  experience  in  the 
town  of  Corona :  and,  as  I  dashed  hither  and  thither,  I  gave 
no  thought  of  destination,  nothing  save  my  inhuman  feeling 
of  supernatural  violence.  I  had  not  one  single  friend  t(^ 
whom  I  could  go  for  sympathy,  so  I  permitted  the  colt  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  and  he  seemed  to  understaml. 
Froth  freely  issued  from  his  mouth  and  loins,  his  eyes  were 
l)leare(l  and  bloodshot:  stretching  his  full  length  in  the  race, 
he  kept  on.  I  only  know  I  felt  the  hot  tropical  night  winds 
fanning  my  parched  cheeks  and  brow,  and  realized  that  my 
palate  was  1)urning  with  thirst. 

It  must  ha\e  been  an  hour  or  more  before  we  brought  up 
suddenly.  So  instantaneously,  in  fact,  that  the  shock 
unseated  me,  and  I  felt  myself  thrown  from  my  horse's  back 
and  flying  through  space.  In  the  entangled  forest  his  fore 
feet  had  knotted  in  the  thick  vegetation,  and  his  head 
rammed  against  a  stone  wall,  unseen  and  hidden  amongst 
the  trees — the  haunted  Si)anish  convent,  of  which  such 
weird  stories  .'d)()un{le(l. 

I  knew  I  was  in  transit  somewhere,  and  darting  through 
an  open  window  of  the  long  ago  deserted  ruins.  I  fell  to  the 
door  in  the  chapel  amongst  the  pews.  Tliere  was  no  light 
save  the  thin  moonbeams.  Ilurriedly  regaining  my  feet, 
I  drew  m\  rexoher  and  lircd  a  challenge.  Before  the  echoes 
of  the  shots  rang  out  and  died  away,  a  piercing  shriek  rent 
the  still  night  air:  the  church  bell  tolled  softly,  very  softly, 
and  instantly  over  the  central  altar  a  hazy  light  ai)peared. 
ex])osing  me  with  the  still  smoking  re\ol\er.  hnnlx  chitclied 
in  trembling  lingers,  pointed  that  way. 

Through  the  halo  of  light  a  woman's  face  slione.  sweetly 
•^Iniling.  Around  the  head  and  shoulders,  a  snow  white 
linen  of  the  former  cloister  was  w  rapped.  I  lers  was  such  a 
tace  as  \  ( »n  could  truM — ])ure.  noble,  good — but    1   doubted. 
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and,  pointing  the  \veaix)n  her  way,  screamed'  my  summons 
to  stop.  She  stopped  in  her  advance,  her  big  bhie,  sornnv- 
fnl  eyes  resplendent,  inviting  compassion. 

"Save  your  bullets,"  she  murmured  sadly,  "they  can  do 
nie  no  hann.  I  came  to  relieve  your  mind.  Wliat  can 
I  do?" 

"Relieve  it,"  I  cried,  and  quick  as  a  flash  I  withdrew  the 
later  letter  of  the  two  from  my  pocket,  and,  holding  it  high, 
replied:  "Give  me  but  five  minutes'  interview  with  the 
writer."     She  faded  from  view. 

\\'hile  I  still  gazed  from  down  the  aisle,  the  woman  I 
longed  for  appeared ;  step,  expression  and  form  were  hers. 

After  the  long  year's  wait,  torn  between  dou])t  and 
surety,  lo\e  and  the  grossest  hatred,  I  met  her  with  open 
arms — I  couldn't  help  it — to  receive  my  own,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  my  intended  reserve.  I  could  never  describe 
the  completeness  of  her  toilet ;  it  resem])led  the  one  she  had 
worn  at  the  dance  where  we  last  parted.  An  evening  gown 
of  soft,  clinging  surah,  neckchain  of  pearls,  and  a  half -blown 
crimson  Jack  rose  blossom  on  her  heaving  bosom  was  what 
she  wore  then.  Small  dainty  satin  slippers,  light  wavy 
golden  hair,  worn  high,  braided  and  circled  round  her  fore- 
head in  a  crown  of  purest  gold,  a  face  full  of  the  beauty 
and  springtime  of  youth,  the  delicate  chiseling  and  pink 
lustre  of  her  soft  cheeks  setting  off  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  two  sparkling  orbs;  they  were  not  eyes,  they  were  suns, 
stars  that  shone  the  brightest  of  blue  in  all  paradise.  And, 
as  I  watched  them,  without  a  word,  without  a  sign,  intuition, 
sorrow,  regret,  longing,  love,  one  for  the  other,  drew  us 
together.  For  a  full  minute  we  stood  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  I  could  feel  the  warm  heavy  heart  beat 
flutteringly  against  my  own,  her  delicate,  well-rounded  form 
supple  and  cleaving  to  my  own  like  a  perfect  flower  to  its 
stem,  clutching  in  a  mad  frenzy  of  sweet  delirium  through 
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the  joy  of  love  attained,  her  dependent.  Her  head  rested 
gently,  naturally,  against  my  shoulder;  I  could  feel  every 
heart  throb,  know  every  thought,  feel  and  experience  every 
thrill  of  happiness  and  cry  for  forgiveness.  Her  breath 
came  in  short,  quick  outpourings ;  I  inhaled  the  delicate 
perfume  of  her  hair,  and  upheld  with  my  own  strength  the 
limp,  helpless  flower  in  her  grief. 

When  she  recovered  she  simply  six)ke  my  name  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  bitterness  and  pent-up  longing  of  the 
dreary  year  just  passed ;  the  age  of  desolation  gone  by,  her 
heart  and  lips  gave  out  their  best.  After  our  brief  moment 
of  bliss,  she  raised  her  queenly  head  and  looked  into  and 
through  my  eyes  for  the  answer,  the  sigii  she  knew  she  must 
read  there.  I  looked  down  with  compassion,  sympath)-. 
pity,  into  her  own,  our  lips  met,  and  we  sipped  from  life  all 
the  sweetness,  the  passion,  the  purity,  the  sublimity  and  the 
tenderness  of  it  all.  Meekly,  calmly,  she  suffered  and 
gravely  asked  to  be  forgiven,  asked  for  love. 

I  stood  silent,  thinking.  The  time  had  come  to  choose. 
I  was  out,  far  out,  on  the  brink:  the  awful  abyss  between 
hatred  and  love.  One  step  either  way  meant  everything; 
opposites  met  and  clashed  for  superiority — hatred  and  love. 

I  thought  quicker  than  ever  before  in  my  life;  I  summed 
up  in  that  short  space  of  time,  cause  and  effect,  battling  one 
element  against  the  other;  matched  i>ower.  and  worth,  and 
value,  and  decided. 

Finally,  I  looked  up — smiled.  "Are  you  ready  iov  my 
answer?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  came  the  faint,  calm  reply. 

"T  l<)\c  )(»u  madly,  insanely,  so  desperately  that  We 
learned  t<>  liate  \<)U.  I'rom  the  time  we  met.  xou  have  led 
me  on.  lured  me  from  one  step  to  another  in  this  bondage 
of  lo\c.  \in\  coaxed  me  with  Nour  beaulw  Nour  smiles, 
\(»nr  (hiplicity.  your  cunninj^-.  your  treachery,  until  you  had 
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me  ensnared,  enmeshed,  groveling,  crawling  at  your  feet,  in 
your  tentacles,  at  the  faintest  sign  or  word,  wish  or  lo(jk, 
from  your  imperial  self.  You  were  not  content  with  half- 
way success,  but  you  continued  to  lead  me  through  all  the 
stress  and  strain  of  a  tortured  soul,  inflicting  punishment  to 
the  heart  that  had  to  be  borne  in  silence ;  words,  friends, 
actions  were  of  no  avail.  With  your  snaky  charm  and  lus- 
tre, your  femine  sex  frailty,  your  winning  manner,  woman- 
like with  your  presumption  to  give  me  credit  for  the 
stronger  animal,  you  coaxed  and  chided  me  on.  From  the 
heights  of  pleasure  to  the  depths  of  despair  you  led,  urged 
and  insisted,  with  your  coy  mannerisms  and  pleadings,  and 
used  every  secret  known  to  your  black  scheming  heart  to 
gain  and  win  me. 

"You  won  by  your  efforts  your  object,  you  succeeded,  you 
conquered  me,  you  forced  me  through  eternal,  everlasting 
perdition,  and  in  your  depraved,  shallow-minded,  sly,  cun- 
ning woman  mind,  you  exulted  in  my  downfall,  you  glorified 
in  my  failures  for  you.  Your  victory  is  true  and  you  deserve 
it,  every  last  morsel  of  it.  But  my  time  has  come  now,  my 
little  victory,  my  triumph,  and  you  shall  hear  it.  Love  you?" 
I  cried,  ''love  you?  Yes,  I  love  you,"  all  misery,  mockery, 
despicable  contempt  outlined  in  my  every  feature.  And  I 
laughed  loud  and  long,  laughed  right  into  her  face,  laughed 
shrilly,  and  it  seemed  to  shake  the  very  walls  of  the  place, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  blushing  cheeks. 

"Contain  yourself  without  your  tears,  they  are  useless, 
worthless  now ;  I  have  lived  to  understand  them,  their  effect 
is  wasted;  beauty  in  distress  no  longer  appeals.  Off  with 
your  shams  and  masks — my  eyes  are  open;  every  action, 
every  word  is  false,  false,  do  you  hear?     False!" 

''Stay,  stop!"  she  cried.  "You  are  wrong,  all  wrong, 
totally  wrong.  I  ever  have  and  still  love,  I  love  you.  Can't 
you  see,  can't  you  feel  how  I  love  you?     Everything,  my 
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life,  my  all,  my  feelings,  my  heart,  my  being,  my  very  soul 
are  sacrificed  for  you ;  they  are  yours,  take  them,  do  as  you 
wish ;  don't  save  me,  crucify  me,  but  only  let  me  believe  that 
you  still  love  a  little,  just  a  little,  is  all  I  ask;  just  say  you 
like  me,  won't  you?  I  ask  of  you,  see,  on  bended  knee  I 
beg  and  pray  of  you — it  is  so  little  to  give,  but  I  love  you. 
Kiss  me,  only  touch  me,  dear  heart,  only  once,  the  last  for- 
ever," she  pleaded  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  floor,  begging. 

"Love  you.  wretch?  Love  you,  fiend  in  human  form? 
Love  you  ?"  I  yelled.  "Why,  I  despise  the  very  earth  on  which 
you  crawl;  your  passing  is  a  blemish,  an  infectious,  loath- 
some contagion ;  your  lips  only  open  to  emit  foulness,  to 
breathe  the  same  atmosphere  is  stifling  death,  to  be  near  you 
even  is  to  feel  unclean,  odious,  abhorrent.  Your  eyes 
beckon  to  eternal,  perj^etual  slavery,  your  soft,  velvety  arms 
and  hands  are  snares  and  but  entreat  one  to  misery  with 
their  hidden  woman  instinct,  and  your  brain  and  power  is 
more  to  be  feared  than  ten  thousand  venomous  serpents, 
scores  of  stinging  reptiles,  and  the  wickedest  beasts  of  prey. 
Foul  creature  of  the  mire,  created  for  man's  downfall. 
Love  you,  cankerous  viper,  preying  on  man  with  your  demon 
fangs  of  pretense,  your  horns  of  iniquity,  your  soothing 
siren  looks  of  entreaty  and  simplicity,  to  draw  piety,  and 
your  unmatchable  record  of  crime,  sin  and  infamy.  Love 
you,  i)()lluled  vermin?  Love  you?  I  hate  and  despise  you  I 
^^)u  played  to  my  vanity,  exalted  in  me  as  king  outwardly, 
while  secretly  \ou  tried  to  gain  your  anil)ilions.  Through 
my  love  I  trusted  you  iniplicity,  through  your  fraud  and 
cunning  you  ruled  inwardly,  and  when  my  back  was  turned, 
stabbed  me,  my  trust,  my  love,  my  feeble,  constant,  but 
honest,  zeal  to  please  you,  my  (|ueen.  The  height,  depth 
and  entirety  of  ni\-  life,  my  being.  e\en  my  work  and  efforts 
to  all  you  played  Judas  Iscariol.  \'ou  used  my  faith  as  a 
stepi)ing-stonc'  to  gain  your  crafty  ends,  your  frantic  climb 
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to  power,  and  at  last  reached  that  zenith  of  your  aspirations 
and  threw  nie  over  the  precipice,  plucked  a  life,  a  soul,  and 
trampled  both  under  foot  to  ai)pease  your  thirst  for  glory. 
You  won  over  me  in  spite  of  myself  in  your  determined 
march  to  victory,  though  it  lay  over  a  field  of  blood  and 
misery;  you  tramped,  untiring,  heedless,  undaunted,  on 
through  the  muck  and  wreckage  and  waste,  with  my  crush- 
ing defeat  as  your  goal;  and,  of  course,  you  conquered  me. 
But,  hound  in  skirts,  yesterday  was  yours — today  is  mine. 
I  ride  triumphant  over  your  field  of  glory,  and,  adopting 
your  methods  of  warfare,  I  put  you  to  the  sword  and*  flame 
and  rack  in  torture.     Today  you  bleed." 

A  quivering  sob  of  her  body  only  answered  this,  as  she 
gasped,  crawled  closer,  laid  her  head  on  my  feet,  and 
entwined  her  arms  around  my  mud-spattered  riding  boots. 
My  rare  opportunity  had  come,  I  seized  it  and  continued  ; 

"You  wrote  me  of  your  tears  and  sorrow — I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  wdiy.  Did  you  believe  you  could  urge  me 
further?  Your  wretchedness  is  no  fault  of  mine,  I  am  not 
to  blame,  I  am  powerless  to  prevent  your  suffering,  and  care 
not,  would  not.  There  is  no  regret  that  you  have  experi- 
enced such  distress  without  a  remedy ;  the  remedy  lay  within 
yott — 'Physician,  heal  thyself,'  "  I  mocked  at  her.  "The 
rest  and  refuge  and  home  that  you  should  have  had,  by  your 
own  \olition  you  destroyed;  the  arms  in  which  you  should 
have  rested  in  your  sorrow,  you  despised ;  the  cure  for  your 
grief  and  weariness  you  gave  up  by  your  own  free  will,  and 
the  comfort  and  peace  you  should  have  derived  from  one 
who  loved  you,  loved  you,  understand,  more  than  his  life, 
that  love  should  now  be  with  you  in  these  hours  to  console 
you  and  lift  your  burden." 

She  was  desperately  crying  now,  and  mingled  with  the 
tears  w^re  heavy  sobs,  shaking  her  outstretched  body  on  the 
cold  marble  floor.     She  murmured  a  prayer  of  repentance 
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but  I  leaned  over  her  shaking  form  and  hissed  into  her  ears 
my  answer : 

"You  had  a  heart  bleeding  for  you  and  you  crushed  it, 
threw  it  aside  and  spurned  it:  you  had  a  faithful  slave  pros- 
trate at  your  feet,  eager  to  do  your  slightest  bidding,  and 
you  turned  away ;  you  had  the  means  to  fill  your  soul  with 
the  richest,  rarest  blessings,  your  heart  with  the  fullness  of 
life  and  sublimest  happiness,  and  you  cast  them  from  you  as 
unclean.  I  loved  you,  I  worshipped  you,  I  longed  for  a 
caress,  sympathy,  only  a  small  return  for  my  devotion. 
Love  lives  by  love  returned.  What  was  your  return  ? 
What  always  my  ultimate  reward  for  being  a  fool?  Dis- 
dainful rejection,  indifference,  contempt.  You  thought  I 
sought  your  money,  your  glittering  gold." 

I  reached  into  my  waistcoat  i>ocket  and  withdrew  my  hand 
filled. 

''Here,  here  is  your  gold,  here  is  your  money :  look,  see, 
here  it  is !  With  money  )X)u  claimed  I  purchased  your  love, 
with  money  it  is  returned.  Here  it  is  all.  all,  all.  Gold. 
gold,  gold."  I  screamed,  and  threw  it  upon  and  all  over  her. 
covered  her  with  the  shining,  yellow  metal.  "1  have  bought 
and  paid  for  you  and  your  love  as  a  tradesman,  in  hard  cash, 
and  in  heart  blood  like  an  imbecile,  but  here  and  now  1 
return  it." 

She  only  luigged  ni)'  feet  the  tighter,  and  (lr()i)pe(l  her 
head  lower,  groaning. 

"Have  I  n<n  loved  enough?  Oh,  God!  how  could  mortal 
love  more?  It  is  now  t(^o  late  to  reconstruct  what  you  find 
left  it  is  beyond  rcj)air.  To  return  what  you  ha\e  taken,  to 
leach  me  to  lo\e  again,  would  be  false,  unworthy,  imix)ssi- 
ble.  The  ])ower  to  love  you  better  is  gone  f(^re\er.  Love 
is  dead — you  can  ne\er  resurrect  it  now.  What  xour  hands 
destroyed  remains  destroyed;  e\en  lhe\  are  unable  to  regen- 
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crate  it.  Try,  try,  try,"  I  yelled,  and  my  voice  rang-  harsh 
and  clear  in  the  quiet,  death-like  silence  of  the  tomh,  the 
chamber  of  one-time  worship. 

She  was  still  now,  even  her  breathing  ceased.  I  freed 
myself  from  her,  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  inspecting  my 
good  work,  laughed,  and  left  silently,  slipping  through  the 
darkness  to  the  door.  And  as  the  veil  of  blackness  again 
closed  over  the  convent,  the  sisterly  nun  carried  her  lifeless 
form  gently  away  in  her  arms,  I  noticed  the  Jack  rose  was 
crushed  and  faded. 

^  ^;  :■;  li:  jjc  ;{;  ^j!  ^jc 

Two  weeks  later  the  fever  abated  and  I  awoke  l^etween 
cool,  clean  linen  sheets  in  a  country  hospital.  The  sun 
played  brightly  through  the  leaves,  a  mocking  bird  called  to 
its  mate  outside,  and  way  off  somewhere  in  the  distance 
came  the  soft,  soothing  notes  of  an  old  violin.  I  looked 
up  into  the  dear,  sweet  face  of  Sister  Alaria,  the  living  vision 
of  the  convent  nun.  Across  her  breast  hung  the  emblem  of 
her  holy  order,  the  Bleeding  Heart. 

She  pressed  into  my  hands  the  mail  just  received — a  pho- 
tograph and  letter.  As  I  fondly  lingered  over  them,  a  dini 
recollection  floated  by,  the  old  love  surged  sweetly  back  in 
memories  of  pleasure,  the  bitter-sweet  of  that  long  lost 
heaven.  As  a  dam  against  whose  sides  mighty  waters  beat 
until  they  find  a  giving  away  in  the  end  and  roll  on,  I  gave 
up.  The  picture  I  covered  with  kisses  and  crushed  the  let- 
ter to  my  heart.     Love  had  conquered  even  death. 

Through  the  open  windows  the  warm  perfume  of  sum- 
mer roses  blew,  the  Sister's  gaze  for  a  long  time  drifted 
sadly  down  into  the  garden  below  where  the  sunbeams 
joined  the  diamond  drops  of  water,  splashing  in  the  foun- 
tain into  shimmering  jewels,  forming  tiny  fairy  rainbows 
through  the  mist.      Her  face  was  sad  as  she  softly  turned 
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and  gently  raised  my  head  to  quaff  life  from  the  crystal 
bowl,  and  murmured  tenderly  into  my  ears : 

''You  were  dreaming,  my  boy,  dreaming." 

Xow.  I  wonder  if  she  knew. 


His  Answer. 

''Send  Lieutenant  Jocelyn  here  at  once."  commanded 
Colonel  Spencer,  chief  inspector  of  the  United  States 
Revenue.  "Find  him  no  matter  where  he  is,  and  tell  him 
it's  urgent." 

Lieutenant  Jocelyn  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
promising  young  officers  in  the  aerial  division  of  the 
revenue  department.  He  was  also  a  well  known  aeronaut, 
and  a  terror  to  the  aerial  smugglers,  who,  attracted  by  the 
big  pay  and  easy,  exciting  work,  swarmed  around  the  ports. 

When  liis  chief's  message  came  to  liim  Jocelyn  was 
engaged  in  persuading  a  certain  young  lady  that  their  veiws 
on  matrimony  should  coincide.  But  his  reasons  were  not 
sufficient,  or  the  young  lady  liked  to  argue  with  him,  for  the 
question  was  still  undecided  when  the  messenger  arrived. 
Jocelyn  dismissed  him  with,  "All  right,  tell  Colonel  Spencer 
I'll  be  there  immediately."  Then  turning  to  the  lady,  he 
said  : 

"Well.  dear.  1  nuist  go:  can't  you  gi\e  me  niv  answer 
now?  It  would  prevent  my  worrying  while  I'm  away. 
And,  perhaps,"  this  with  the  least  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "1  may 
never  return  ali\e.  for  my  mission  is  probably  dangerous." 

.\n  expression  of  alarm  crossed  the  girl's  face,  as  slie 
exclaimed  : 

"Oh.  Ilarry.  \<)n  won't  get  hurl,  will  \()u  ?" 

"I  may:  1  don't  know."  This  rather  doubt  fully,  for  he 
had  seen  the  look  on  the  girl's  face.  'A'ou'd  better  answer 
nie  bef»  »re  I  ijo.  " 
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**Nc).  Harry,  I  can'l,  Init  Fll  give  you  your  answer  as  soon 
as  yon  return.     Will  that  do?" 

"I  suppose  it'll  lia\e  to,"  i^runihled  Jocelyn.  "Good-bye. 
sweetheart,  and  have  the  right  answer  ready." 

''Good-bye,  Harry,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  get 
killed,"  called  the  girl  after  him,  laughingly. 

As  he  half  suspected,  Jocelyn  was  ordered  out  to  catch 
Larry  James,  the  most  desperate  and  daring  of  all  the  smug- 
glers, and  one  who  boasted  that  he  couldn't  be  caught. 

"He  brought  in  $500,000  w^orth  of  jewels  from  Europe, 
yesterday  right  under  our  noses,  and  we  want  you  to  catch 
him  before  he  can  get  rid  of  them.  He  probably  still  has 
them  on  his  plane,  as  he  is  too  slick  to  try  to  dispose  of  them 
now.  You  are  to  catch  and  search  his  plane,  the  'Swallow.' 
It  means  promotion  if  you  get  him.  ]\Iake  your  own  prep- 
arations, but  leave  as  soon  as  you  can.  James  was  last  seen 
over  Washington."  were  the  orders  of  Colonel  Spencer  to  the 
young  officer. 

Jocelyn  went  out  to  the  aeroplane  sheds  of  the  Baltimore 
division  of  tlie  internal  revenue,  and  ordered  out  the  ''Spar- 
rowhawk." 

"vShe's  about  the  fastest  we've  got,  eh,  Johnson?"  he  said 
to  the  mechanician. 

''Yes,  sir;  she  can  do  two  hundred  an  hour,  which  is 
twenty-five  miles  better  than  any  of  the  rest,"  responded 
Johnson. 

"^^^ell,  get  her  ready.  c|uick.  for  a  good  long  trip.  You 
drive.  Get  ten  men  with  arms  aboard,  and  be  ready  in 
twenty  minutes.     I'll  be  back  by  that  time." 

"All  right,  sir,  all  will  be  ready." 

At  the  appointed  time,  Johnson  returned  to  hnd  every- 
thing ready.  The  great  aeroplane,  like  some  giant  butterfly, 
with  outspread  steel  grey  wings,  stood  awaiting  him,  its 
brightly  polished  brass  machine  guns  looking  very  innocent 
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and  pretty  in  the  bright  sunHght.     Alongside  were  drawn  up 
ten  nattily  uniformed  soldiers. 

All  took  their  places  on  board,  and  with  a  loud  popping- 
report  the  motor  started :  the  planes  began  to  quiver ;  the 
propellers  set  up  a  continually  rising  hum.  and  with  a 
smooth,  easy  glide  she  rose.     The  search  for  James  was  on. 

In  a  few  moments  Washington  came  in  sight.  They 
stopped  and  enquired  by  wireless  for  news  of  James'  where- 
abouts. 

"They  reix)rt  that  he  turned  north  yesterday,  so  we'll  go 
that  way,"  commanded  Jocelyn. 

When  they  had  been  speeding  along  for  some  two  hours, 
and  were  nearing  Pittsburg,  the  lieutenant  said  : 
'  "Johnson,  do  you  know  the  'Swallow?'  " 

*'Yes,  sir;  she's  a  very  funny  shaped  machine.  You  can't 
mistake  her  when  you've  seen  her  once.  I've  heard,  sir, 
James  has  a  shed  somewhere  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  but  it  has 
never  been  found,"  replied  the  mechanician. 

"Well,  that  may  be  all  right,  it's  certainly  in  the  right 
direction.  Let's  try  it.  We  can  get  there  before  daylight 
tomorrow  morning,"  answered  Jocelyn. 

About  two  o'clock  that  night  anyone  on  the  lookout  on  a 
httle  island  in  Lake  Winnipeg  would  have  seen  a  huge  gray 
shadow  flitting  close  overhead.  As  it  sailed  slowly  along, 
Jocelyn,  intently  watching  the  ground  below,  exclaimed  sud- 
renly :  "I^ok,  look!  There's  a  light.  Go  down  a  little 
closer  and  let's  see  what  it  is." 

The  machine  sank  until  they  barcl\'  cleared  the  tree  tops. 
Sure  enough  they  saw  amid  the  dense  shadow  of  the  huge 
grove,  llie  shadowy  outline  of  a  giant  shed,  and  near  it  se\- 
eral  smaller  buildings. 

"It'N  an  aei'oplane  shed  all  right.  We  must  lia\e  t'oiind 
lames'   retreat."   whispered  Jocelyn.      "Drop  a   ladder.   I'm 
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"Lieutenant,  won't  you  let  one  of  us  go?  If  you  get  hurt 
we  can't  do  a  thing."  remonstrated  Johnson. 

''No,  that's  all  right,  I  won't  get  hurl,"  rei)lie(l  the  heu- 
tenant. 

He  descended  into  the  dense  shade  of  the  trees  lo  the 
ground,  the  ladder  having  luckily  found  an  opening.  Slip- 
ping cautiously  forward  to  the  shed  he  found  it  enii)ty.  In 
front  of  it  were  two  men,  and  he  stopped  to  hear  what  they 
said. 

"Larry'll  be  here  tomorrow.  He  made  such  a  haul  this 
time  that  he'll  have  to  lie  low  a  while  to  keep  from  being 
caught,"  said  one. 

"Yep,  but  can't  nolxxly  hnd  this  place ;  there's  too  many 
trees  and  too  much  water  around  it,"  responded  the  other. 

Having  heard  what  he  desired,  Jocelyn  was  slipping  away, 
when  a  dry  stick  snapped  under  his  foot  like  a  pistol  shot. 

''A  stick  broke ;  something  stepped  on  it,  I  reckon," 
anwsered  the  other. 

''I  reckon  it's  a  bear.  I'm  going  to  shoot  over  that  way 
and  scare  it,"  said  the  first  speaker;  the  ball  whistled  by  the 
lieutenant's  head  as  he  flattened  himself  against  a  tree. 

''I  guess  he'll  be  quiet  now,"  said  the  man  who  had  shot, 
and  the  two,  with  a  laugh,  walked  toward  one  of  the  out- 
buildings, leaving  Jocelyn  breathing  much  more  easily. 

He  climbed  back  to  the  aeroplane,  and  repeated  the  con- 
versation to  Johnson. 

''We'll  wait  around  here  and  catch  James  when  he  comes 
in  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

The  next  day  the  "Sparrowhawk"  lay  about  ten  miles 
from  Commissioner's  Island,  as  they  found  their  island  to 
be  named,  from  the  chart.  All  on  board  were  watching  the 
southern  horizon.     Suddenly,  one  of  the  fellows  said  : 

"I  see  a  speck,  sir,  to  the  south." 

The  speck  rapidly  grew  larger,  until  Johnson  said  : 
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"Lieutenant,  that's  him;  that's  the  'Swallow.'  If  you 
wish  to,  sir,  we  can  run  him  down,  for  we're  a  little  faster 
than  he  is." 

"All  right,  Johnson,  let  him  get  pretty  close  and  we'll  go 
at  him.'' 

So  just  as  the  ''Swallow"  was  preparing  to  descend  to  her 
roost,  the  "Sparrowhawk"  started  for  her. 

James  waited  until  the  planes  were  close  together,  then 
he  called : 

"Plane,  ahoy!     What's  your  name?" 

"U.  S.  Revenue  cutter  'Sparrowhawk.'     Who  are  you?" 

With  an  oath  of  rage  and  surprise.  James  whirled  the 
"Swallow"  about  and  sped  away  at  top  speed. 

"Halt,  halt  there;  stop  or  I'll  shoot!"  shouted  Jocelyn.  hut 
the  "Swallow"  seemed  to  pick  tip  speed.  The  "Sparrow- 
hawk"  was  soon  after  her. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  revenue  plane  began  to  draw  in 
upon  the  smuggler,  but  suddenly  there  came  from  the  latter 
a  puff  of  smoke,  and  a  shell  whistled  over  the  "Sparrow- 
hawk."  Another,  and  still  another,  followed,  but  these  did 
no  injury,  and  drew  no  answer  from  the  pursuing  plane, 
rapidly  drawing  near.  When  a  comparatively  short  range 
separated  the  two,  Jocelyn  opened  lire.  His  first  shot 
wounded  a  man  on  the  "Swallow,"  but  did  no  material  dam- 
age;  but  liis  next  destroyed  a  propeller.  l)ringing  the  fleeing 
plane  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

"I  give  up.     Wliat  do  \nu  want  ?"  asked  the  beaien  smug- 

"Wc  want  \()u.  Larry  James,  for  smuggling,"  replied 
Lieutenant  Jocelyn.  "Throw  us  a  rope  and  we'll  low  you 
back  to  C(jmmissioner's  Island.  Don't  try  to  throw  any- 
thing overboard,  for  I  have  somebody  watching  ycni." 

i*>ui  as  they  were  sailing  across  the  lake,  wilhoni  warn- 
ing. Janie>  cut  the  tow  rope.  and.  under  one  ])ropeller.  the 
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"Swallow"  started  to  glide  back  toward  the  woods,  where 
there  was  concealment.  James  laughed  mockingly  as  he 
waved  from  the  retreating  ''Swallow." 

Jocelyn  quickly  realized  what  was  happening,  and.  deter- 
mined not  to  let  his  prisoner  escape,  he  trained  a  gun  on  the 
"Swallow"  and  fired.  The  shell  burst  fairly  on  board  the 
plane,  and  a  shattered  mass  of  aluminum  and  wood  and  silk 
plunged  headlong  into  the  waters  of  W^innipeg. 

''Down  quick,  Johnson,  we'll  get  some  of  them  out," 
shouted  Jocelyn. 

A  struggling  man  came  to  the  top,  and,  seizing  the  rope 
thrown  him  by  Jocelyn,  he  was  pulled  aboard.  Two  more 
half  drowned  fellows  were  pulled  in  the  same  way.  The 
last  man  pulled  aboard  was  Larry  James,  and  in  his  pockets 
they  found  $500,000  worth  of  gems,  practically  all  of  his 
haul  the  day  before. 

The  "Sparrowhawk"  picked  up  the  two  men  at  the  island, 
and  proceeded  to  Baltimore. 

After  putting  his  prisoners  in  custody,  and  reporting  to 
Colonel  Spencer,  Jocelyn  went  to  the  home  of  a  certain 
young  lady. 

When  the  above  named  young  lady  entered  her  sitting- 
room  she  was  greeted  by  the  question,  ''Have  you  my  answer 
ready,  sweetheart?" 

"Yes,  Harry,  you  have  captured  two  Larry  Jameses  in  the 

same  day."  T.  F.  D.,  '13. 

^«    ♦>    *^    *** 

International  Conciliation. 

One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  measures  of  today  is 
international  conciliation.  This  topic  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  presidents,  monarchs,  and  rulers  the  world  over,  as 
well  as  serving  as  a  topic  of  interest  for  diplomats  and  the 
people  at  large. 
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By  international  conciliation  is  meant  the  conciliating  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  into  one  big  family  of  nations 
with  one  purpose  in  view,  and  this  purpose  is  the  bringing 
about  of  international  peace.  Indeed,  looking  at  inter- 
national conciliation  from  the  standix)int  of  the  results  which 
it  is  intended  to  accomplish,  we  may  well  regard  it  as  being 
synonymous  with  international  peace. 

As  far  back  as  history  records  the  actions  of  nations  and 
people,  there  has  been  continual  enmity,  strife,  and  jealousy 
among  the  several  leading  powers  of  the  world.  And  at 
what  a  cost  of  life,  suffering,  and  money  have  the  wars 
resulting  from  these  enmities  and  jealousies  been  carried  on ! 

Ancient  Egypt,  in  her  desire  for  more  territory,  and 
because  of  her  jealousy  of  other  powers,  waged  wars  which 
decimated  her  population,  depleted  her  treasury,  and  weak- 
ened her  as  a  world  power.  In  fact,  these  wars  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  nations  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  never  again  did  the  Egyptians  look  forward  to 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  as  a  blessing  from  the  god. 
Osiris,  but  rather  as  a  curse  from  the  evil  god.  Set;  for  now, 
on  the  fields  that  were  once  their  own.  the  Egyptians  labored 
as  servants  of  the  invaders. 

Rome,  in  her  desire  to  become  mistress  of  the  world,  ven- 
tured so  many  conquests,  levied  so  many  troops  from  her 
borders,  and  api)r()prialed  so  nuich  territor}-,  thai  there 
developed  within  Italy  such  want  and  misery  thai  she  was 
forced  to  supply  a  large  part  c^f  tlie  people  with  corn,  v^he, 
indeed,  became  mistress  of  the  world,  and  from  the  city  on 
the  Tiber  emanated  laws,  customs,  religion  and  a  ci\ili/.a- 
lion  which  ha\e.  to  a  wonderful  degree,  assisted  in  molding 
the  civilization  of  todas'.  Ihit  again,  at  what  a  cost!  h^or 
Knme  rapidly  declined  in  ])ower.  and.  in  turn,  became  the 
])rey  nf  the  Macedi  »iiians  and  the  (lauls. 
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Greece,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  unity  of 
purpose  among-  her  people,  failed  as  a  world  jx^wer,  and 
soon  fell  before  the  rising  Philip,  of  Macedon.  It  is  true 
that  she  has  given  to  the  world  a  cixilization  which  is  still 
a  model  one,  a  language  which  has  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  forming  of  languages  of  the  present  time,  a  lit- 
erature of  unsurpassed  excellence,  and,  indeed,  a  sense  of 
the  aesthetic  we  feel  today.  But  what  might  she  have  done  for 
the  world  of  her  time  and  for  the  nations  that  were  to  fol- 
low, if  she  had  only  possessed  unity  of  purpose,  and  had 
been  content  to  govern  herself  alone. 

All  of  these  foregoing  illustrations  serve  only  to  show 
that  a  nation  without  unity  of  purpose  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  and  possessed  with  a  desire  for  world  power,  is 
only  transitory,  and  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time  sink 
into  a  place  with  second-rate  nations. 

The  United  States,  England,  and  France  now  have  an 
agreement  whereby  they  bind  themselves  to  conciliation,  and 
agree  to  submit  all  questions  of  dispute  arising  between 
them  to  arbitration. 

With  three  such  powers  as  these  taking  a  stand  for  inter- 
national conciliation,  and,  therefore,  for  international  peace, 
it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  the  rest  of  the  nations  will 
do  likewise.  And  then  shall  we  see  materialize  the  dream 
of  Tennyson,  when  he  says  : 

*'For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  a  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 

were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  AEan,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 

G.  T.  H.,  12. 
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The  Outcast. 

**Hey.  fellows!  look  at  that  guy  coming  up  the  road. 
Isn't  he  about  the  seediest  'gentleman  of  leisure'  that  you 
have  ever  seen?" 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  by  one  of  the  number  of  a 
group  of  W'aynesville  College  boys,  as  they  were  tramping 
along  a  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  having  a  jolly 
time.  They  were  out  in  search  of  something  to  amuse  them- 
selves and  help  them  for  a  moment  to  get  away  from  the 
never  changing  college  life. 

Coming  towards  them  was  a  tramp,  clad  in  one  of  the 
most  unique  suits  that  ever  adorned  one  of  this  noble  occu- 
pation. A  coat  that  might  have  been  a  Tuxedo,  but  the 
absence  of  its  tail  and  buttons  made  it  beyond  recognition ; 
a  pair  of  trousers,  patched  and  bagg}^  at  the  knees,  frazzled 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  battered  and  scarred  plug  hat, — these 
were  the  most  prominent  garments  of  his  costume.  Com- 
bining this  with  his  long  hair  and  bearded  face  gave  a  true 
specimen  of  those  pedestrians  who  love  to  inhabit  our  roads. 
To  be  sure,  the  lx)ys  welcomed  this  as  a  chance  for  some 
fun,  so  they  began  to  ply  him  with  questions.  "\Miere  are 
you  going?  What's  your  name?  What  are  you  doing 
with  my  Tuxedo  coat?  How's  your  wife  and  children? 
Are  you  coming  to  Waynesville  to  school?"  and  dozens  of 
such  ((ueslions  besieged  the  tramp.  True  to  type,  he  took  all 
this  bantering  (|uietly,  and  e\e(l  each  of  the  jeering  crowd 
with  inquisitive  eyes. 

"Moys,"  said  he,  "ease  off  a  minute,  and  let  me  tell  you  a 
story;  one  that  I  hope  shall  not  only  interest  you.  but  one 
that  \«)U  may  u>e  as  a  lesson,  should  \'ou  c\er  be  tempted 
as  1. 

"These  old  clothes  I'm  wearing  ha\e  always  been  mine. 
.\ot  man\-  years  ago  I  \\a>  in  a  position  little  dilTorent  from 
yours.      I   was  a   fast,  rollicking,  \-oung  sport  of  1) —  L'ni- 
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versity,  where  I  had  spent  three  years  prior  to  the  time  of 
my  story.  My  associates  were  a  crowd  of  jolly  good  fel- 
lows, all  from  the  most  prominent  families  of  the  State,  but 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hal)its  of  the  dissipated  college 
youth.  We  all  'played  the  game,'  visited  the  bar,  bet  on  col- 
lege sports,  and  led  a  fast  life  in  general. 

''Six  of  us  were  tied  closely  together  by  strong  Ijonds  of 
friendship,  or  because  each  shared  secrets  that  would  lodge 
us  all  in  jail.  Each  of  us  vied  with  the  other  in  proposing 
daring  deeds. 

"One  evening,  just  at  the  opening  of  our  senior  year,  we 
were  gathered  around  the  grate  in  our  clubhouse,  eagerly 
discussing  the  prospects  of  the  football  season.  The  out- 
look for  our  team  was  gloomy.  To  bet  on  such  a  team  was 
foolish,  and  we  hated  to  bet  against  our  college;  but  worse 
than  that,  we  hated  to  lose.  So  one  of  us  proposed  that  we 
secretly  hire  some  players  and  thus  improve  the  team.  To 
get  money  to  pay  these  men  we  were  to  make  large  bets; 
which,  of  course,  we  would  win  with  our  hired  team.  This 
was  accepted  as  a  bully  idea,  and  we  got  busy  immediately 
to  secure  players.  In  the  course  of  time  we  secured  four 
men,  who,  combined  with  the  material  on  hand,  would  beat 
any  football  team  in  the  South. 

'"Twas  a  miscellaneous  group  of  would-be  football  men 
that  responded  to  the  call  for  recruits  for  the  team.  Among 
this  crowd,  clad  in  faded  old  unifomis,  were  these  four 
ringers.  Their  assumed  awkwardness  deceived  every  one; 
but  soon  they  began  to  take  shape,  and  the  coach  landed 
them  on  the  varsity  squad.  The  rapid  improvement  and 
class  of  these  men  showed  everyone  that  they  would  make 
the  team.  Three  men,  seniors,  who  had  been  substitutes 
the  preceding  year,  became  discouraged,  despaired  of  all 
hopes  of  making  the  team,  and  quit. 
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"Long  before  the  opening  game  our  men  had  caused  much 
talk.  All  the  college  was  jubilant  in  the  expected  oncom- 
ing success.  The  entire  football  dope  of  the  South  had 
been  upset.  All  expectations  were  confirmed  by  the  open- 
ing game.  The  working  of  the  team  was  like  that  of  a 
machine,  provided  with  four  mighty  trip  hammers.  The 
assault  uix)n  the  opposing  line  caused  it  to  scatter,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  impossible  for  our  line  to  be  pene- 
trated or  the  ends  circled.  Never  before  had  W^aynesville 
boasted  of  such  a  team.  Quietly  we  smiled  and  thought  of 
the  many  bets  we  had  made,  and  of  the  rich  harvest  we 
would  reap.  Each  succeeding  game  emphasized  the  power 
of  the  team. 

"It  was  just  one  week  before  the  big  game.  All  the 
students  were  wild.  Letters  of  congratulation  from  the 
alumni  to  the  coaches  jx^ured  in  by  the  scores.  For  once 
more  we  were  to  beat  that  Johnstone  bunch.  This  victory 
would  be  the  first  in  seven  years. 

"Two  days  before  the  game,  one  of  the  sextette  burst  into 
the  room  where  the  rest  of  us  were  assembled.  'Boys,'  he 
cried,  'the  secret's  out.  Johnstone  has  discovered  the  truth.' 
We  shuddered  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  a  mistake,  but 
too  true,  they  knew  that  ^^^lynesville  was,  and  had  been, 
playing  four  hired  men.  Who  had  hired  them,  they  knew 
not.  The  ringers  were  ])n)mplly  ruled  out  of  the  associa- 
tion. Defeat  and  ruin  stared  us  in  the  face.  The  team 
was  ruined,  as  there  were  no  substitutes  of  any  value  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  Tlie  only  three  that  would  have  been  \al- 
nablc  had  (juit  the  game;  as  before  mentioned,  manv  of  tlic 
plays  and  tricks  were  known  only  to  these  foiu"  men,  and  all 
the  plays  had  been  i)]anne(l  with  them  as  the  nucleus. 

"Still  more  troubk-  was  in  store.  The  association  was 
about  to  expel  the  captain  and  coaches  for  allowing  hired 
men  on  ihe  team.      This  wa.s  too  nuicli.  e\  en    for  us.      We 
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held  a  council  and  decided  to  own  up  and  save  the  remnant 
of  the  team.  This  we  did,  and  saved  the  accused  men,  but 
it  was  mockery  to  try  to  whiten  our  deed  l}y  this.  Both 
alumni  and  students  rose  up  against  us. 

''On  the  evening  of  the  game,  we  dared  not  venture  out, 
but  stayed  at  the  frat  house,  hastily  packing  our  duds. 
Many  were  the  tears  we  shed,  but  it  was  sacrilege  to  bewail 
our  fate.  The  last  things  were  packed,  and  we  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  hacks  to  carry  us  to 
the  depot.  Alas!  the  hacks  came  too  late.  A  mighty  crowd 
of  angry  boys  surged  up  the  walk  to  the  house,  and  mem- 
bers of  our  own  fraternity  entered  the  house,  tore  our  pins 
from  us,  searched  our  trunks,  and  took  from  them  every 
college  emblem  that  we  had  saved.  We  were  then  chased 
from  the  house  and  hurried  to  the  train,  bearing  the  brand 
that  has  ever  stuck — 'A  nobody  from  nowhere.' 

"To  this  day,  when  I  hear  of  dishonesty  in  college 
athletics  I  shudder,  for  it  defeated  our  college,  blighted  my 
future  career,  and  broke  my  parents'  hearts." 

J.  B.  D.,  'U. 

*l*    *x*    >>    *x* 

The  Hermit's  Story. 

My  doctor  had  prescribed  mountain  air  and  exercise.  He 
made  no  suggestions  as  to  a  good  place  to  go,  and  I  deter- 
niined  not  to  go  to  any  health  resort  where  I  couldn't  be  to 
myself.  When  I  boarded  the  train,  I  had  a  ticket  to  a  small 
town  in  the  upper  Piedmont  region  of  South  Carolina. 
\\'hen  I  reached  this  place,  I  hired  a  team  and  driver  to  carry 
me  and  my  baggage  up  into  the  mountains.  We  dro\'e  on 
and  on,  the  road  getting  steeper  and  the  region  looking 
wilder  for  every  mile  we  left  behind.  Presently,  we  came 
upon  a  little  hut  sitting  snugly  in  a  clump  of  live-oak  trees. 
I  ordered  my  driver  to  stop,  and  paid  him  his  price.  He  put 
out  my  baggage  and  hurriedly  drove  away.     I  now   ])r()- 
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ceeded  to  meet  my  host  and  inspect  my  boarding  place. 
Walking  boldly  up  to  the  door,  I  rapped  loudly.  Soon  a 
very  aged  man.  dressed  in  a  hunting  suit,  appeared.  He 
was  followed  closely  by  a  large  hound.  As  soon  as  I  had 
made  known  my  plans,  he  began  to  object.  I  showed  him 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  leave,  and  would  take  no 
refusal.     Finally  he  consented  to  take  me  in.  but  said: 

*'I  don't  know  how  we'll  get  along  though,  because  I 
haven't  had  a  human  companion  for  forty-five  years." 

I  brought  in  my  baggage,  and  he  showed  me  to  my  room, 
the  best  one  of  the  two. 

Everything  passed  off  (juietly.  Game  was  plentiful,  and 
1  hunted  nearly  all  of  the  time.  One  day,  I  came  upon  a 
well  kept  grave  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill.  I  was  not 
very  much  surprised,  for  I  had  seen  the  old  man  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  hill  very  often.  Something  seemed  to  tell 
me  that  the  old  man  and  this  solitary  grave  were  in  some 
way  connected.  Different  things  led  me  to  believe  that  this 
old  fellow  had  a  history,  and  I  determined,  if  ix:>ssible,  to 
hear  it  from  his  own  lips.  Once  or  twice  I  mentioned  the 
War  Iknween  the  Stales,  but  he  always  changed  the  sub- 
ject as  quickly  as  possible.  One  night  I  again  asked  him 
about  the  war,  and  asked  him  for  a  war  story.  He  looked 
at  me  keenly,  and  said  : 

"Young  man.  tlic  War  between  the  States  caused  the  ruin 
of  my  life.  Xolxjdy  know  .s  my  story,  but  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  for  I  feel  that  it  will  all  be  over  soon." 

He  related  his  story  as  follows: 

"I  was  jusi  twenty  \ears  old  when  the  \\  ar  I'etwecn  the 
States  broke  out.  1  was  engaged  to  the  t)rettiest  girl  in 
upper  vSoutli  Carolina,  but  she  was  a  hot  heated  rebel,  while 
I  supi>orted  the  Union  side.  W  hen  Lincoln  called  for  \c)l- 
unteers  I  eiilisicd.  and  wc  parted  witli  a  (|uan"el.  I  fought 
t'our  Ncar^  with  the  h'edcral^.  and  dichi'l  rise  Iroin  tlie  rank 
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of  a  private.  The  end  of  that  time  found  us  encamped  in 
upper  South  Carohna.  I  didn't  know  exactly  where,  hut  I 
knew  that  my  okl  sweetheart  Hved  somewhere  near,  and  m\ 
heart  l^eat  faster  with  the  exi>ectation  of  seeing  her  he  fore 
we  left.  Somehow  our  captain  had  learned  that  an  imixjr- 
tant  message  to  General  Johnston  was  to  be  carried  by  this 
place,  where  we  were  encamped.  A  guard  was  detailed  to 
watch  each  road,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  watch  one.  I 
watched  all  day,  but  no  one  passed.  It  was  just  dark  and 
I  was  getting  impatient  to  be  relieved  when,  suddenly,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  as  he  came  galloping  up  the 
road.  I  gripped  my  rifle  and  got  ready  to  stop  the  horse- 
man. He  came  on  and  on,  the  beating  of  my  heart  keeping 
time  to  the  horses  feet.     Just  before  he  got  to  me  I  ordered  : 

"Halt!" 

He  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  my  command,  and  urged 
his  horse  faster.  I  threw  my  rifle  in  position  and  fired. 
The  rider  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  groan,  while  the  fright- 
ened horse  sped  onward.  Getting  a  light,  I  went  forward 
to  search  the  body.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  the 
body  of  a  woman  lying  in  the  road.  I  almost  fainted  with 
horror,  when,  on  examining  her  features,  I  found  them  to 
be  those  of  the  girl  I  loved.  She  looked  at  me.  smiled,  and 
said :  ''I  knew  there  was  danger,  but  the  soldier  was  too  ill 
to  go  on,  and  the  message  was  important.  I  do  not  blame 
you,  it  was  your  duty.  Oh,  how  glorious  it  is  to  die  for 
one's  country  !"  With  these  words  she  passed  away.  Then 
I  realized  it  all.  I  cursed  the  North,  I  cursed  the  ScnUh,  I 
even  cursed  God,  and  tried  to  kill  myself,  but  didn't  have 
the  courage.  I  found  the  message  and  tore  it  up  in  rage. 
Then  I  took  her  body  and  brought  it  over  here  in  these  hills 
and  buried  it  under  the  silent  trees.  Ever  since,  I  have  lived 
here  alone,  caring  for  the  lonely  grave,  and  hiding  my  sor- 
row in  mv  heart.'' 
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The  old  man  stopped  talking,  and  I  looked  up.  His  head 
had  sunk  to  his  breast,  and  his  breath  was  coming  in  short 
gasps. 

Suddenly  he  cried  :  "O.  May.  is  it  you?"  And  with  these 
words  he  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond.  A  weird  silence  fell 
over  the  place,  and  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  running  away. 

The  next  morning,  I  made  another  grave  under  the  trees 
on  the  little  hill,  and  here  I  laid  him  by  the  side  of  his  ill- 
fated  love.  I  could  stay  at  this  place  no  longer;  so  I  left 
the  two  graves  to  be  guarded  by  the  faithful  hound  and  wild 
birds  of  the  forest.  H.  C.  T-.  '1^. 


The  Importance  of  a  Purpose. 

The  importance  of  a  purpose  is,  I  think,  seldom  realized 
by  any  of  us  as  soon  as  it  should  be.  Wq  all  have  a  vague 
sort  of  idea  that  some  day  we  will  be  successful  in  some 
branch  of  the  world's  work,  but  just  what  branch  it  will  be 
or  how  that  success  will  l>e  attained,  is  a  subject  which  we 
are  prone  to  consider  entirely  too  lightly.  It  is  an  easy,  and 
at  first  a  pleasant,  thing  to  drift  through  life,  enjoying  its 
pleasures  and  avoiding  its  problems,  but  we  cann(-)t  always 
drift.  What  we  once  considered  pleasures,  too  soon  lose 
their  charm;  and  are  left  behind,  never  to  be  enjo3'ed  again. 
The  problems  we  thought  we  had  avoided,  we  find  too  late 
we  ha\e  only  pushed  aside,  giving  thcni  a  fresh  impulse 
which  carried  them  ahead  of  us.  For  the  time,  we  thought 
we  were  safe;  but.  as  we  passed  farther  down  the  stream  of 
life,  we  found  tliat  we  had  but  added  to  the  dangers  below, 
which  w  c  must  oxercome  or  be  o\crj)owcrc(l  1)y. 

At  this  stage  of  life,  we  come  to  realize  that  drifting  will 
mean  failure.  Tliere  are  iiitmy  a\enues  of  empl(\vment  into 
which  we  nia\-  enter,  but  each  is  barred  l)\'  some  monster 
which  we  fear  e\en  to  attem])t  to  overcome.  Higher  up  the 
stream,   wliere   ihe   waters  are  more  (|niet.   we   might   ha\e 
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conquered  and  trained  him.  hut  now  we  must  tight  at  a 
grave  disachantage.  When  we  met  these  monsters  singly, 
we  saw^  httle  danger  in  them,  and  no  relation  l)etween  them; 
now  they  all  join  forces  against  us. 

In  this  position  we  are  apt  to  hecome  disheartened,  to 
think  life  not  worth  while,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  fel- 
low men,  and  to  lose  faith  in  everything.  Indeed,  this 
state  of  mind  is  not  to  l)e  wondered  at,  for  we  have  nc^tlnng 
to  lose  save  a  life  which  pleasure  seems  to  have  forsaken 
and  misfortune  to  have  captured.  Since  we  have  nothing 
to  lose,  we  have  nothing  to  defend.  Xow  is  the  time  that 
we  ;////.s'/  have  something  to  strive  for.  At  last  we  realize 
the  truth  of  Longfellow's  lines: 

''Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream; 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  wliat  they  seem." 

The  difficulty  in  selecting  a  purpose  does  not  lie  in  any 
scarcity  of  objects  worth  pursuing,  but  rather  in  their 
multiplicity.  There  are  two  or  three  which  seem  to  offer 
most  attractions,  and,  finally,  we  decide  upon  one.  We 
think  we  have  found  a  purpose,  but  how  many  of  us  really 
have  it?  There  are  few  men  who  plan  their  lives;  the 
majority  of  them  are  moulded  purely  by  circumstances. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  ordinary  men.  and 
explains  why  so  few  reach  the  top  of  their  profession. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  men  who  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  fame.  Take  Washington,  for  example. 
His  purpose  was  to  serve  his  country.  He  began  when  a 
young  man,  and  until  his  death,  his  chief  concern  was  for 
the  welfare  of  his  countrv'.  Franklin's  controlling  purpose 
was  manifested  by  his  life.  A  wonderful  life  it  was — and 
yet,  can  we  not  trace  his  every  success  to  a  well  defined  pur- 
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pose?  Franklin  did  not  merely  suggest  a  newspaper,  but 
he  established  it.  He  did  not  ask  the  scientists  of  the  day 
if  lightning  and  electricity  were  the  same,  but  he  went  to 
work  and  found  out  for  himself.  Franklin  is  classed  as  a 
man  of  wonderful  and  varied  talents,  but  talent  alone  would 
not  have  placed  him  where  he  is.  His  most  valuable  char- 
acteristic was  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  ease 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  did  not  wail  for 
circumstances  to  mould  his  life,  but  he  set  out  to  control 
circumstances.  Wq  might  look  into  the  lives  of  other  suc- 
cessful men,  and  we  would  find  that  success  was  not  reached 
accidentally,  but.  on  the  contrary,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
well  ordered  plan. 

If  we  would  accomplish  our  puri>ose,  we  must  have  it  well 
defined.  We  must  know  how  large  and  how  small  it  is.  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  If  we  do  not  know  how 
big  our  purpose  is,  we  may  find  the  material  we  have  for  it 
and  the  resources  at  our  command  are  not  sufficient  for  it, 
and  failure  and  disappointment  are  the  results.  If  we  do 
not  know  how  small  it  is.  we  may  later  find  that  our  pur- 
l)ose  accomplished  does  not  pay  for  the  cost. 

When  I  say  that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  1 
mean  that  we  must,  if  need  be,  sacrifice  all  else  for  (nir  pur- 
l)ose.  We  nuist  jnit  it  above  everything  else.  We  must 
weigh  every  penny,  every  minute,  every  thought,  and  value 
them  as  positive  or  negative,  as  they  tell  tor  or  against  ouv 
piirpcse.  At  first  thcnight.  this  seems  a  terril)le  cost;  but  it 
is  not.  If  we  Iot'c  our  ])urpose.  what  seems  a  sacrifice  is 
really  a  pleasure:  and  the  magnitude  of  the  pleasure  rises, 
not  with  tlie  snialhiess  of  the  sacrifice,  but  with  the  largeness 
of  our  lo\c.  Such  lo\e  of  purpose  as  this  is  the  kind  that 
al\\a\>  wins;  it  is  the  onl\-  kind  that  cannot  be  discouraged. 
Indeed,  it  cMial)lcs  us  to  "make  each  faihu'c  a  stepping-stone 
to  success." 
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Lei  US  all  have  a  piiq>ose — one  that  accomplished  will 
leave  the  world  better  off.  Let  ns  make  our  pur|xjse  so  hi^h 
that  it  will  be  worth  any  cost.  Let  our  love  for  it  be  s<» 
great  that  we  will  count  any  sacrifice  a  pleasure  and  noihinji^ 
a  gain  l)ut  tlie  accomplishment  of  our  ideal  I 

j.  M.  W'.,  '\->. 

**«    »*«    *;«    *** 

The  Tiger's  Victory. 

The  great  clay  was  at  hand !  The  event  on  w  hich  the 
whole  South  had  waited  eagerly,  anxiously,  and  expectantly, 
was  to  take  place  today,  February  18,  1922.  The  Southern 
Intercollegiate  Aviation  Association  w^as  holding  its  second 
annual  meet,  in  which  all  the  prominent  Southern  colleges 
were  entered.  The  most  important  event  in  the  five  days' 
meet  was  scheduled  for  the  fourth  day,  the  eighteenth,  and 
this  event  was  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile  race,  in  which 
monoplanes,  biplanes,  triplanes.  and  all  other  fast  air-craft 
were  to  participate.  Numerous  were  the  rumors  of  the 
fleetness  of  the  different  contestants,  but  the  most  feared 
entry  was  Clemson,  the  winner  of  the  previous  meet.  Xo 
definite  reports  had  been  heard  from  that  quarter,  but  mys- 
terious rumors  had  been  circulated,  which  said  that  Clemson 
had  built  and  tried  out  a  new  model  monoplane,  with  an 
automatic  balancer  and  an  especially  light  but  efficient 
motor.  The  reports  of  the  speed  and  endurance  i^f  this 
machine  were  almost  beyond  belief. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  meet  had  been  rife  with  sen- 
sational and  daring  exhibitions  of  the  advancement  of  the 
latest  means  of  locomotion.  Xew  records  for  short  dis- 
tances, height  and  endurance  had  been  set,  which  were  far 
above  the  previous  highwater  mark  in  these  lines.  The 
records  of  achievement  had  so  far  been  about  evenly  divided 
between  Auburn,  Clemson,  Georgia  Tech  and  Wanderbilt. 
though   Clemson  was  credited   with  the  most  hair-raising 
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sensation.  One  of  the  engineering  students  of  that  institu- 
tion perfected  a  very  small  combination  mono-biplane,  with 
very  great  climbing  powers.  He  called  his  machine  the 
skiplane.  In  an  exhibition  flight  the  operator  ascended  to 
a  great  height  by  means  of  two  planes.  \Mien  he  started 
down,  he  suddenly  folded  one  plane  into  a  small  compart- 
ment and,  with  full  speed  on,  headed  straight  for  the  earth. 
The  crowds  gasi)ed,  shuddered,  and  women  fainted,  when 
^he  birdman  was  seen  to  be  apparently  falling  to  the  earth. 
W^hen  some  distance  from  the  earth,  the  skiplane  turned 
over  completely  three  times,  and.  as  it  righted  itself  the 
third  time,  the  second  plane  was  seen  to  l)e  in  place,  and  the 
craft  sailed  gracefully  to  the  landing  platform.  This,  and 
many  other  thrilling  feats,  astounded  even  a  crowd  of  1922. 
The  events  which  marked  this  meet  as  the  most  important 
of  this  year  would  have  been  declared  impossible  several 
years  ago.  The  progress  of  late  years  had  truly  been  shown 
in  the  first  few  days  of  the  meet,  and  the  last  two  were 
destined  to  even  higher  achievement. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile  race  was  really  the  most 
im])ortant  event  in  the  whole  meet.  All  the  entrants  had 
put  their  greatest  amount  of  work  on  this  one  particular 
event,  and  ])reparations  had  been  made  for  this  months 
l)efore  the  day  was  set  for  this  race.  Practically  all  the  col- 
leges had  l)uilt  new  models  for  this  event,  and  the  probable 
winner  was  therefore  uncertain.  Clemson,  Auburn,  and 
Tech,  all  had  some  aeroplanists  who  were  cool,  daring,  and 
possessed  of  nuich  valuable  knowledge  and  exj)erionce. 
The  year  f)revious  Clemson  had  come  to  the  meet  with  very 
poor  chances,  according  to  the  dope,  but  had  departed  after 
completely  carrying  off  the  honors.  All  the  (le\  eloi)nients 
in  the  athletic  line  at  Clemson  are  always  kept  more  or  less 
(juiet.  and  this  time  the  rule  had  been  strictly  kept.  The 
route  of  the  one  hundred   and   lifty  mile  race  was    from 
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Spartanburg  in  a  direct  line  to  Atlanta.  This  course  affords 
excellent  conditions  for  testing  the  abilities  of  an  aeroplan- 
ist,  and  also  those  of  his  machine.  He  would  have  to  ])ass 
over  towns,  cities,  rivers,  low  mountains  and  level  country. 
These  natural  and  artificial  obstacles,  as  it  were,  gives  the 
aviator  varying  conditions,  and  thus  shows  his  coolness, 
daring  and  ability  as  an  operator.  With  so  many  entries  in 
the  race,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  close  one,  and  would  pr()1)al)ly 
l)e  settled  in  the  very  last  mile  of  the  course. 

The  day  set  for  the  race  seemed  to  have  been  made  to 
order,  for  it  was  just  warm  enough  to  keep  the  swift  pace 
of  the  machines  from  completely  freezing  the  operators. 
The  sky  was  rather  hazy,  so  the  glare  of  the  sun  would  not 
have  to  be  contended  with.  A  light  steady  wind,  blowing 
from  the  south,  aided  the  aviators,  although  they  had  long 
ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  calm  weather  for  successful 
tiights.  The  start  was  to  be  made  from  the  Spartanburg 
Aviation  Field,  where  preparations  were  made  to  care  for 
about  thirty  machines,  varying  in  size  from  the  tiny  skiplane 
to  the  monster  tandem  triplane.  with  its  immense,  powerful 
engines.  The  roomy  air-docks,  in  which  these  aeroplanes 
were  moored,  gave  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  science  and  six)rt.  Every  city  in  the  United 
States  has  at  least  one  of  these  fields,  with  the  accompanying 
docks. 

The  race  was  scheduled  to  start  at  ten  oclock,  and  long 
before  that  time  great  crowds  had  filled  all  the  places  of 
vantage  near  the  field  and  all  other  places  from  which  a 
good  view  was  obtainable.  The  reserve  force  of  special 
])olicemen  had  to  be  called  out  to  keep  the  people  off  the 
grounds.  The  interior  of  the  field  presented  a  lively  spec- 
tacle. Some  of  the  machines  were  in  the  air,  tuning  up  for 
the  race  and  trying  out  new  parts.  The  operators  and  their 
assistants  were  hurrying  around,  inspecting  every  part  for 
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ihr  last  time  and  ^cttini^  all  iKH'cssar\'  supplies  on  IxKird. 
'The  coaflics.  each  one  fonrulcnt  in  his  own  man  and 
maciniu'.  were  J^i\inj4  the  last  eanlions  and  instrnetions. 
The  diHeriMil  e(»llei4es  represented  were  easily  distini^nish- 
ahle,  for  the  enthusiastic  students  had  decorated  the  dilVer- 
ent  dniks  ni  the  collei^e  colors,  i'.ach  machine  was  marked 
with  the  color  and  letter  ot'  tiie  institntion  it  represented, 
and  alto,L;etlier  U  wa>  a  hrilliant  spectacU'  on  whic-h  the 
spectators  lookc-d. 

As  the  time  lOr  the  siart  drew  near,  the  machmes  lined 
up  oil  the  startniL;-  platlOrm.  l\ach  o|)erator  and  his  assist- 
ant took  then-  places  in  the  aeioplane  and  waited  as  patiently 
a^  p(»ssil)U'  lOr  the  start.  \11  the  machines  were  connected 
to  an  electric  circuit,  whuh  was  to  start  all  the  engines  hy 
prcssini^  a  hntton.  \  pati'iit  releasini^  attachment  would 
I'ree  tin-  en.L^ines  I  roiii  the  connection  at  the  ^aine  instant. 
As  soon  as  each  man  was  ready  in  his  place,  he  sii^naled  the 
starter;  and  when  all  were  read\-.  the  head  starter  siijiialed. 
"Attention!"  and  pressed  the  hntton.  As  the  whole  line  of 
aeioplanes  darted  lorward.  the  i^reat  crowds  rose  to  tlu'ir 
fet't,  and  the  shout  that  hroke  loose  would  ha\i'  drowned 
a  hattery  of  camion.  I\ach  dillerent  l)od\'  shouted 
encourai^i'inent  to  its  particular  repn-scutatu c.  whose  hear- 
ing was  ditiwned  hy  the  whir  of  a  hundred  propcllrrs.  As 
the  dock  of  i^reat.  nois\'  hirds  rose  in  the  air  and  cpiickly 
separated,  attention  was  drawn  to  two  which  (piickK-  darted 
to  the  front  i^i  the  rest,  hut  kept  even  with  each  other  (  )ne 
was  a  lon^'-.  slim.  14  race  I  iil  monoplane,  w  Ik  ise  letter  and  I'olor 
were  those  oi  C'lemsou.  A  peculiar  hum  issued  from  (his 
machine,  which  the  C'lems« mites  recoLjuized  as  caused  h\-  the 
automatic  halaiu-er.  The  other  aeroplane,  Nnhnrn's  renre- 
seutatixe.  was  a  \ery  odd  type  (»f  triplane.  (  )ne  plane  was 
rijL,M(lly  set  with  its  leu^tli  c-orrespondin;.;  to  the  lenj^th  of  the 
hody  «)f  the  machine,  while  the  (»tiier  tw«>  planes  were  set 
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lower  down,  hut  in  snrli  a  manner  thai  they  could  l>e  put  at 
an\-  allele.  These  two  were  reco^iii/.e(l  as  heinjj^  slroni;'  con- 
testants l"or  lirsl  place,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  race  would 
he  a  close,  interesting-  one.  The  other  machines  ran<4i'<l 
theniseKes  hehind  the  two  leaders,  and  all  settled  down  to 
the  real  work  ol'  the  race.  It  was  estimated  that  the  race 
wonld  take  al)ont  an  hour  and  a  hall.  Wireless  stations  had 
heen  estahlished  e\ery  tw  c'nt\'-li\  e  nnles  aloni^  the  course, 
and  the  position  of  the  aeroplanes  was  thus  rela\ed  hoth  to 
the  irow'ds  hehind  the  racers  and  to  those  assemhled  in 
Atlanta. 

The  greatest  crowd  e\er  asst'ml)led  to  witness  anv  sport- 
iui;'  e\enl  in  Atlanta  crowded  the  \\'e\inan  ,\\ialion  hield. 
The  threat  stands  were  lilled  an  hour  he  Tore  the  race  was 
x'heduled  to  start,  and  hniidi-e(ls  of  hnlletin  hoards  were 
coiueniently  plac-e(l  in  order  to  show  the  pro_i^n"ess  of  the 
race,  as  the  reports  were  recei\ed  hy  wireless.  vSupportcrs 
of  each  of  the  contestauls  were  i;roui)ed  to;.;ether  and  passed 
the  time  in  shontinj^'  collej^e  yells  and  discussing  the  prohahle 
outcome  of  the  race.  The  Cdemson  rooters  were  placetl 
hetween  the  Tech  and  the  Auhurn  stands,  and  the  ri\alrv 
amouf^-  them  was  threat. 

The  i^reat  crowds  hecame  silent,  as  the-  start  of  the  race 
was  announced.  Then  the  lirst  ])ullelin  caused  a  i;reat 
uproar  in  the  C'lemson  and  the  .Xuhurn  stands.  "Race  is  on. 
C'lemson  and  Auhurn  leading;.  Terrific  pace  is  set.  Many 
new  and  no\el  models.  Prepare  for  close  race.  C'lemson 
is  laxorile  tor  winner."  This  t(a\e  the*  crowds  a  \  ital  snh- 
ject  for  discussion,  and  those  colleges  who  were  not  men- 
tioned consoled  themselves  with  the  thouj^ht  that  there  was 
still  ])lenty  of  time.  In  thirteen  miinites  the  second  report 
arrived:  *'Tech  leads.  Auhurn  and  C'lemson  follow.  \'an- 
derhilt  j=^ainin^^  University  of  (icorj^da  and  Davidson  col- 
lide.    Xo  injury."     instantly  the  Tech  supj)orters  were  on 
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their  feet  and  their  shouts  completely  drowned  the  wails  of 
grief  of  the  Davidson  and  the  Georgia  enthusiasts.  Clem- 
son  rooters  were  quiet,  but  they  knew  their  machine  was  not 
out  of  the  running  yet.  However,  the  next  bulletin  cast 
despair  into  the  Clemson  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  damp- 
ened the  ardor  of  most  of  the  other  hopefuls.  It  read, 
*'Xew  contender  on  the  scene.  Hilton  Academy  leads  by  a 
mile.  X'anderbilt  and  Auburn  next.  Clemson  having  rud- 
der troubles  and  steering  wildly.  Pace  increased  to  two 
hundred  miles  per  hour."  Wlien  it  was  seen  that  a  com- 
paratively unknown  contestant  was  far  in  the  lead,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  other  colleges  prepared  themselves  for  any- 
thing that  might  happen,  while  the  Hilton  crowd  were  the 
only  ones  who  felt  like  cheering.  The  fourth  report  con- 
tained no  consolation  for  the  Clemson  delegation :  "Clemson 
still  in  troul)le.  \\inderl)ilt  and  Tech  gaining  on  Hilton. 
Georgia  still  holds  fourth  place.  Pace  slackened.  Time  of 
first  half,  fifty  minutes.''  The  crowds  by  now  were  wild. 
All  predictions  had  failed,  and  the  race  seemed  to  be  any- 
body's. At  the  fourth  station  there  was  still  more  clianges : 
"V'anderbilt's  biplane  opposite  Hilton's.  Georgia's  burst  of 
speed  gains  her  third  place.  Clemson  recovered,  but  still 
three  miles  in  rear  of  leaders."  This  looked  a  little  better 
for  Clemson.  but  what  could  she  do  with  only  fifty  miles 
left  and  she  three  miles  behind?  X'anderbilt  and  Hilton 
were  at  opposite  extremes  of  exultation  and  despair,  respec- 
tively. 1  lilton  still  had  a  chance,  but  Vanderbilt  saw  vict(^ry 
within  her  grasp.  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  mile 
mark,  only  a  few  minutes  from  the  finish,  each  contestant 
showed  what  he  was  made  of.  "Clemson  has  developed 
])henomcnal  si)eed  and  is  fast  oxertakinii"  leaders.  At 
l)resent  speed  will  win  the  race.  Anbnrii  leads  at  i)resent. 
Tech  and  (icorgia  in  second  and  third  places.  Milton  (Umc 
up."     This  last  bulletin  brought  the  Clemsonians  to  their 
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feet  with  cheers,  and  every  glass  was  turned  to  the  north- 
east, where  the  racers  would  first  appear.  vSuddenly  the  cry 
went  up,  ''They're  coming!  Look!  Look!  Clemson  and 
Tech  tied!"  Sure  enough!  Clemson  and  Tech  were  living 
abreast  of  each  other.  Onward  they  rushed  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  miles  per  hour.  Clemson  slowly  drew  ahead 
with  a  great  burst  of  speed,  and  as  the  finish  camera 
snapped,  Clemson  led  by  a  scant  fifty  feet.  The  crowds 
cheered,  bands  played,  and  cannon  roared;  while  the  vic- 
torious Clemson  Tiger,  after  circling  gracefully  back,  was 
proclaimed  winner  by  a  cannon  which  shot  into  the  air  a 
balloon,    bearing   a   great    Tiger-head    and    the    victorious 

Purple  and  Gold.  E.  T.  P..  '13. 

*$»  ♦>  ♦:♦  ♦> 

The  Lost  Locket. 

Ding  I  ding !  ding  !  rang  the  telephone. 

''Oh,  hang  that  phone!''  I  muttered,  as  I  threw  down  my 
newspaper  and  walked  across  my  office  to  answer  the  call. 

"Hello!" 

"Who  is  this?"  asked  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line. 

"Richard  Lewis,"  I  replied. 

"Rich,  this  is  Dave  AUington." 

"Why,  hello  Al !    W^hat  are  you  doing  down  here?" 

"I'm  on  my  way  to  Barksville.  I've  some  work  to  do 
down  there,  and  I  may  need  you;  so,  come  and  go  with  me." 

"Well,  if  you  think  that  there  will  be  anything  exciting 
happening." 

"If  there's  not.  we'll  make  it  so.  Meet  me  at  the  station 
at  four-thirty." 

"All  right';  good-bye." 

After  locking  up  my  office  and  tacking  on  my  door  a  sign 
which  informed  those  few  who  came  there  that  I  W(nild 
be  out  of  the  citv  for  a  week.  I  hurried  home      I  reached 
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home,  packed  my  suit  case  and  walked  to  the  station  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Da\e  AHington  was  an  old  school  friend  of  mine.  Since 
finishing  college,  he  had  become  famous  as  a  detective,  and 
I — well.  I  was  called  a  lawyer  by  an  appreciative  few.  I 
had  been  on  many  a  short  trip  with  Al.  The  work  was  very 
interesting  and  I  made  as  much  money  on  these  trips  as  I 
did  at  law ;  so  I  was  always  eager  to  go  with  Al.  \Mien  I 
'irrived  at  the  station  Al  was  already  waiting  for  me. 

"Hello,  Al,  I  scarcely  knew  you,"  I  said,  as  we  shook 
hands.     'AVhat  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  of  late?" 

"Oh,  nothing.     How's  law?" 

"It's  on  the  bum  now.  l)ut  T  think  that  it  will  pick  up 
before  long."  I  replied. 

Just  then  the  train  rolled  in  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
to  Barksville. 

"What's  doing  in  the  detective  line  these  davs?"  I  asked 
as  soon  as  we  were  comfortably  seated. 

"Tve  been  having  more  work  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do,"  answered  Al. 

During  the  rest  of  the  journey  we  talked  over  the  good 
old  times  that  we  once  had  at  college.  But  before  we  had 
reminded  each  other  of  half  the  pranks  that  we  had  played 
Barksville  was  called  out. 

Barksville,  a  great  manufacturing  city  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Ala- 
bama. After  registering  at  the  Paris  Hotel,  we  took  a  walk 
over  the  city.  .\s  we  were  walking  down  Park  avenue,  my 
curiosity  got  beyond  mv  control,  and  1  at  last  asked  .\I 
what  was  our  mission  here.  He  never  likes  for  me  to  ask 
(piestions.  so  I  always  ask  as  few  as  possible. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  answered  my  (|uestion; 
and  when  he  (fid  reply,  it  was  the  same  reply  that  he  usually 
ga\e  me:  'A\'e  will  talk  that  oxer  later." 
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Having  obtained  a  fairly  good  view  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  we  returned  to  our  rooms,  determined  to  get 
a  good  night's  rest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  fast 
asleep. 

Just  after  breakfast  the  next  morning  Al  said,  'Tm  going 
down  to  Mrs.  Burtley's  to  see  what  it  is  that  she  wants  with 
me.     Here's  the  telegram  that  she  sent  me  last  week." 

He  gave  me  the  telegram,  which  read  thus : 

Barksville,  Ala.,  June  14,  li)— . 
Come  to  Barksville  at  once.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Burtley. 

"Mrs.  Burtley,"  said  Al,  ''is  a  rich  young  widow,  living 
down  on  Main  street.  She  married  a  wealthy  cousin  of 
mine,  but  he  died  from  a  railroad  accident  soon  after  their 
marriage.  Well,  Rich,  meet  me  here  at  six  o'clock  this 
evening.     I'm  going  to  see  what  she  wants." 

Al  returned  that  evening  at  a  quarter  to  six. 

'AVell,  Al,"  I  cried,  before  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
room,  'Svhat  do  you  know?" 

"Nothing  much,"  was  the  reply;  "but  as  sure  as  I  am 
living  I'm  going  to  know  a  whole  lot  before  this  time 
tomorrow.  Here's  exactly  how  things  stand.  Mrs.  Burtley 
owned  a  valuable  gold  locket.  It  has  a  large  diamond  in 
the  center,  with  six  smaller  ones  surrounding  it.  Her 
initials  are  engraved  in  large  old  English  letters  on  the 
reverse  side.  The  locket  is  easily  worth  three  thousand 
dollars;  so,  you  see,  that  if  we  can  find  it,  it  will  mean 
several  hundred  for  us." 

He  then  produced  a  note  book  from  his  pocket  and  read 
what  Mrs.  Burtley  had  told  him :  "Last  Monday  night, 
when  Mr.  Bolt  escorted  me  to  the  theatre,  I  wore  the  locket. 
He  seemed  to  admire  it  very  much,  and  several  times  I  saw 
him  looking  at  the  locket  when  he  should  have  been  looking 
at  the  stage.     At  one  such  time,  when  the  lights  were  off, 
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I  felt  the  chain  of  the  locket  rubbing  my  neck.  I  firmly 
believe  that  he  cut  the  chain,  and  thus  slipped  the  chain  and 
locket  from  my  neck  during  one  of  the  times  when  the  lights 
were  off." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  I  asked  Al. 

"As  yet,  I  haven't  any  plans,  since  I  know  only  the  barest 
facts,"  he  replied. 

After  several  minutes  spent  in  deep  thought.  Al  suddenly 
.said:  "I'll  tell  you  what." 

"Tell  it,"  I  put  in  quickly. 

"I'll  get  Mrs.  Burtley  tu  invite  Mr.  Bolt  and  you  and  me 
to  tea  tomorrow  evening.  Then  we  shall  be  al)le  to  meet 
Mr.  Bolt.  I'll  go  down  and  phone  to  Mrs.  lUirtlev  ^ight 
now." 

He  was  back  at  the  door  in  a  few  minutes.  "Everything 
lovely,"  he  exclaimed. 

"That's  good."  I  said. 

"Xow.  we  nnist  keep  a  close  watch  on  Mr.  B-o-l-t." 

"We  will  do  that,  and  here's  hoping  for  a  speedy  finding 
of  the  locket  and  sexeral  cute  little  hundreds  packed  away 
in  our  pockets  for  future  reference." 

The  next  afternoon,  at  four-thirty,  we  went  out  \o  Mrs. 
!)urtley's.  She  lived  in  an  attractixe  two-story  white  house, 
in  fr(;nt  of  the  house  was  a  large  lawn,  with  a  tennis  court 
in  it.  Mrs.  lUirtley  met  us  at  the  door,  and  seemed  \ery 
much  reliexed  when  she  recognized  Al. 

As  Soon  as  ni\-  introduction  to  Mrs.  ibirtlev  was  o\er.  she 
turned  eagerly  to  Al  and  said:  "i  ha\e  some  \  ery  important 
:iews  for  vou.  Miss  Lafav  was  here  last  exening.  ami  as 
soon  as  I  t(.)ld  her  oi  my  losing  my  locket,  she  al  once  said 
that  she  had  lost  hers  also,  and  that  she  believed  that  Mr. 
Iniji  had  stolen  hers." 

"Mad  you  told  her  that  you  suspected  .Mr.  I'olt  of  taking 
yours  .•'"  Al  put  in. 
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''Xo,"  Mrs.  Burtley  replied,  "Miss  Lafay  said  that  she 
wore  her  locket  one  night  when  she  was  with  Mr.  Bolt,  and 
that  because  of  his  admiration  for  the  locket,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  she  saw  him  glancini^^  at  it,  she  thinks  that 
he  took  it,  since  she  could  not  find  it  when  she  returned 
home  that  evening." 

After  several  minutes  of  silence,  Al  said:  "When  Mr. 
Bolt  comes  introduce  me  as  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Lewis  there 
as  Mr.  Mauldin..  If  he  asks  where  we  are  from,  tell  him 
Bendale.  I  see  that  you  have  a  tennis  court  out  there," 
continued  Al.     "Do  you  and  Mr.  Bolt  ever  i)lay  tennis?" 

''Yes — (juite  often,"  said  Mrs.  Burtley. 

"Well,  that's  fortunate.  You  and  he  must  play  this  after- 
noon. Rich  and  I  will  go  out  there  with  you,  but  you  niust 
send  Rich  back  to  the  house  for  something — say  a  tennis 
racket." 

Just  then  the  door  bell  rang. 

"Here  he  is,  now."  said  Mrs.  Burtley,  as  she  went  to 
receive  him. 

"Al."  whispered  I,  "what  am  I  to  do  when  I  come  for  the 
racket?" 

"Search  his  coat  pockets." 

''How  do  you  know  that  he  is  going  to  leave  his  coat  at 
the  house?" 

"I  don't  know  it;  but  if  you  and  I  leave  our  coats,  he  will 
very  probably  do  likewise." 

Mrs.  Burtley  introduced  Al  and  me  as  Al  had  told  her 
to  do.  and,  after  a  few  minutes  conversation,  she  suggested 
that  we  play  tennis.  Al  and  I  went  out  to  the  ccnirt.  but 
both  of  us  pretended  that  we  could  not  play ;  and  sure 
enough  Mr.  Bolt,  on  seeing  us  remove  our  coats  and  leave 
them  at  the  house,  had  also  left  his. 

When  the  game  had  been  going  on  for  about  five  minutes. 
Mrs.  Burtley  started.  "Mr.  er — er — er."  and  stopped.     Mr. 
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Bolt  did  not  notice  that  Mrs.  Burtley  could  not  recall  my 
name,  but  Al  did;  so  he  said  quickly:  "Mauldin,  Mrs.  Burt- 
ley is  speaking  to  you." 

yirs.  Burtley  then  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Will  you 
please  go  to  the  house  and  bring  me  that  tennis  racket  that 
is  in  the  hall.     I  do  not  like  this  one." 

"Xever  mind,"  said  Bolt  quickly,  "she  may  use  mine." 

But  I  went  on  to  the  house,  just  as  if  I  had  not  heard 
Bolt  speak.  As  soon  as  I  was  safely  out  of  their  sight,  I 
ran  to  Bolt's  coat  and  went  rapidly  through  all  of  his 
pockets.  A  revolver,  a  penknife,  and  a  gold  locket  with  the 
initials  B.  V.  L.  on  it  rewarded  my  search.  Just  as  I 
finished  my  search,  I  heard  quick  steps  on  the  porch  and  I 
was  almost  sure  that  Bolt,  becoming  suspicious,  had  come 
to  see  if  we  suspected  him:  but  just  as  I  turned,  with  the 
revolver,  knife  and  locket  in  my  hand.  Al's  flushed  face 
appeared  in  the  door. 

''You  fool,  you  almost  scared  me  to  death,"  I  cried 

''Mrs.  Burtley  said  for  you  to  look  on  the  i)orch  for  the 
racket  if  you  could  not  find  it  in  llie  hall."  Al  said,  langliing. 

Al  made  no  comment  when  1  showed  him  what  I  had 
found  in  Bolt's  coat;  but,  after  carefully  examining  them. 
he  restored  them  to  the  pockets.  We  then  returned  to  Mrs. 
Burtley  and  told  her  that  we  could  not  find  the  racket  any- 
where. In  about  fifteen  minutes  they  stopped  playing,  and 
Al  and  1  ])lea(led  a  business  engagement  and  left  immedi- 
ately. 

The  ne.xt  morning  after  breakfast  .\1  burst  into  the  rotmi. 
"Rich."  he  said.  "I  ha\e  just  phoned  to  Mrs.  lUn-tley.  and 
she  says  that  Miss  Lafay's  initials  are  B.  \'.  I.,  v^o  it  looks 
as  if  the  locket  that  we  found  in  Bolt's  pocket  was  Miss 
Lafay's.  .Mrs.  lUirtley  also  said  that  Mr.  l)olt  is  to  take 
Miss  Lafav  to  the  tbeatre  tonight.  1  want  you  to  go  out  to 
Miss   Lafay's  and   watch   them,      just   go  out    there   about 
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eleven  o'clock  and  watch  them  when  they  return  from  the 
theatre.  Miss  Lafay  lives  in  the  third  house  this  side  of 
Mrs.  Burtley's.  There  is  a  tall,  thick,  evergreen  hedge 
between  the  driveway  and  the  lawn,  and  it  is  probal)le  that 
they  will  sit  on  that  bench  that  is  near  the  hedge.  So  you 
can,  by  hiding  behind  the  hedge,  overhear  what  they  say." 

''All  right,"  I  said,  ''but  I  don't  see  your  object  in  w^anting 
me  to  do  this." 

"Oh,  we'll  talk  that  over  later,"  came  the  reply  that  I  was 
expecting. 

At  about  a  quarter  past  eleven  that  night  an  automobile 
drove  up  to  the  gate  of  Aliss  Lafay's  home;  Mr.  Bolt  and 
Miss  Lafay  alighted  and  came  across  the  lawn  and  sat  on 
the  bench  within  a  few  feet  from  where  I  was  hiding. 
Here  they  talked,  as  lovers  usually  talked,  for  about  an 
hour,  when  Bolt  proposed  and  Miss  Lafay  accepted  him. 
Thinking  this  was  all  that  Al  wished  to  know%  I  slipped  out 
of  the  driveway  to  the  street  and  walked  rapidly  to  our 
room. 

''Well,  Rich."  said  Al,  as  I  entered  the  room,  "what  did 
you  find  out?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  they  are  very  much  in  love  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  he  proposed  to  her  tonight,  and  she 
accepted  him." 

"The  deuce  you  say,"  said  Al,  very  much  surprised. 

"How  can  she  marry  a  man  whom  she  suspects  of  steal- 
ing?" asked  Al. 

"Search  me,"  I  replied;  let's  drop  the  subject  and  go  to 
sleep. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  so  we  rested  and  endeavored 
to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the  lost  locket;  but  we 
remained  at  sea,  despite  all  of  our  efforts.  Nor  did  we  learn 
anything  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  except  the  information 
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from  Mrs.  Bnrtley  that  Mr.  Bolt  would  take  Miss  La  fay  to 
tlie  ball  on  Wednesday  evening. 

"Rich,"  said  Al,  "I  want  you  to  watch  Mr.  Bolt  and  Miss 
La  fay  again  tonight.  When  you  leave,  come  on  down  by 
Mrs.  Burtley's  and  I'll  be  waiting  for  you  at  the  gate." 

That  night  Mr.  Bolt  and  ]^Iiss  Lafay  returned  about  one 
o'clock,  and  as  they  were  going  up  the  steps  I  heard  her 
say,  "John,  have  you  had  my  locket  fixed?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  as  he  reached  into  his  coat  pocket  and 
took  out  the  locket. 

As  the  moon  was  shining  very  brightly  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  locket,  and  it  looked  very  much  like  the  one  that  Al 
and  I  had  found  in  his  pocket. 

I  then  walked  down  to  Mrs.  Burtley's,  where  \1  was 
waiting  for  me. 

"I  have  found  the  locket."  exclaimed  Al. 

"Where!      How!     When!"   I  cried. 

Just  at  this  time  an  automobile  drew  up  to  the  curb  oppo- 
site where  Al  and  I  were  standing.  Mrs.  Burtley  and  a 
young  man  alighted  and  came  towards  Al  and  me. 

"Mrs.  lUirtley,"  exclaimed  Al.  "1  liaxe  found  }-our 
locket." 

"Where?"  she  asked  cpiickly. 

"I  took  the  liberty  of  searching  your  roouL  and  I  found 
it  entangled  in  the  lace  of  xour  dress.  Is  this  it?"  he  said, 
as  he  gave  her  a  locket. 

"\'es,"  replied  Mrs.  I'urtley. 

"Why  did  you  think  that  it  was  tlicrc  when  we  had  so 
much  i)roof  against  Mr.  i^olt?"  I  asked. 

"Really.  I  didn't  think  that  it  was,  but  tried  that  search 
as  a  last  resort." 

"Now  can  \-ou  account  for  the  locket  in  .Mr.  r)olt's 
pocket?'"  -Mrs.  Ihirtley  asked. 

"'Pliat  is  what  still  pnz/les  nie."  Al  answered. 
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"I  can  explain  that,"  T  put  in.  "Tonii^ht  1  heard  Miss 
Lafay  ask  Air.  Bolt  for  lier  locket,  which  she  had  given 
him  to  have  repaired  for  her.  He  gave  her  a  locket  which 
resenil)lcd  the  one  that  we  found  in  his  pocket." 

"What  l)ecanie  of  the  locket  that  Miss  Lafay  lost?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bnrtley. 

"I  don't  believe  that  she  has  ever  lost  a  locket."  rei)lied 
Al ;  "for  if  she  had.  and  thought  that  P^olt  took  it,  she  never 
would  have  promised  to  marry  him." 

"Are  they  engaged?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burtley. 

"Yes,"  replied  Al. 

"There  is  one  more  question  that  I  want  to  ask.  Why 
did  she  tell  me  that  falsehood?" 

"She  was  jealous  of  you,"  Al  replied. 

And  the  laughter  of  Mrs.  Burtley  and  her  friend  floated 
out  to  us  as  we  called  a  cab  for  our  hotel. 

R.  W.  F..  '13. 

♦j»    ♦♦♦    ♦$>    ♦♦.. 

Noble  Effort  Is  the  Beauty  of  Life. 

The  most  noble  structure  in  human  history  is  a  well  spent 
life,  ^rhe  poet's  verse  and  the  orator's  eloquence  have 
scarcely  entered  the  threshold  of  its  glory.  Silver  tongued 
divines  ami  profound  statesmen,  clad  in  priestly  robes,  ha\e 
endeavored  almost  in  vain  to  sketch  in  their  immortal  ])ro- 
dtictions  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  its  inner  courts. 
From  its  mercy  seat  a  celestial  potency,  fresh  from  the 
throne  of  God,  has  i)ermeated  the  utmost  limits  ni  human 
society.  Its  cherubim.  Christian  love  and  human  liberty, 
the  agents  of  Deity,  sent  forth  for  man's  redemption,  have 
long  since  taught  mankind  that  the  architects  of  this  won- 
drous structure  are  conscious  effort  and  tireless  energy. 
This  immutable  truth,  the  grandest  that  ever  trembled  on 
prophet's  lips,  or  swelled  the  notes  of  royal  harj)s.  is  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  human  progress.       Search 
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the  pages  of  renown,  ponder  well  the  records  of  illustrious 
worth,  and  you  find  them  replete  with  principles  that  ani- 
mated ancient  bards  and  prophets,  thence  transmitted  from 
soul  to  soul  on  the  electric  chain  of  human  affairs,  touching 
responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  of  patriots  and  reformers, 
whose  united  testimony  declares  that  the  social  and  moral 
honor  of  a  nation  or  an  individual  is  only  the  sum  of  its 
noble  deeds  and  lofty  sentiments. 

In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  many  of  our  great  and 
good  men  have  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  heartfelt 
admiration  and  gratitude,  and  are  now  hailed  as  the  guard- 
ians of  their  common  countiy  and  benefactors  of  their  race. 
Some  beginning  in  life  without  the  advantages  of  wealth  or 
jxDsition,  struggling  with  adversity  in  early  years,  triuni])!!- 
ing  over  all  obstacles  by  their  great  industry  and  genius, 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  galaxy  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  and  philanthropists.  And  who  can  read  the 
history  of  any  Christian  nation  without  finding  in  humble 
spheres  many  whose  quiet  natures,  full  of  noble  purpose,  are 
incapable  of  knowing  that  misery  is  within  their  reach  with- 
out making  efforts  to  help  and  save  the  suffering  ones? 
Though  they  may  not  lead  armies,  emancipate  enslaved 
nations,  donate  millions  to  the  poor,  or  command  the 
applause  of  listening  senators,  yet  their  acts  of  kindness  and 
Christian  charity  will  ever  enshrine  their  memories  in  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  men.  We  l>elieve  that  such  efforts, 
w  ith  their  results,  as  plainly  indicate  national  character  and 
the  glory  of  man's  mission,  as  the  heavens  declare  the  handi- 
work of  God,  assured  that  they  are  as  commendable  in  a 
stranger  to  fortune  as  in  one  whom  nations  dehght  to  honor. 

H.  L.  P..  '14. 
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The  Trace  of  Sorrow. 

One  summer,  as  I  was  traveling  in  the  foothills  of  Xorih 
Carolina,  I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  comfortable  farm- 
house. The  domestic  beauty  of  the  place  first  attracted  me. 
Surrounding  the  house,  were  some  very  beautiful  trees  that 
joined  their  branches,  forming  a  mass  of  dark  green  foliage, 
and  casting  a  shadow  upon  the  sand  covered  yard  that 
extended  about  it.  Some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  house, 
stood  a  barn.  aroun(l  which  was  a  high  plank  fence.  Sleek 
cattle,  spirited  horses,  and  fat,  lazy  hogs  rejoiced  in  the 
freedom  of  the  pasture  near  by.  Squadrons  of  ducks  and 
groups  of  noisy  chickens  ran  hastily  here  and  there,  and  a 
drove  of  turkeys  seemed  to  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
p)olice  the  yard,  as  they  strutted  over  the  place. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  was  met  at  the  door  by 
a  man  apparently  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  ruddy  face 
and  pleasant  countenance,  besjxDke  far  more  of  a  finer  char- 
acter than  his  corduroy  trousers,  high-topped  shoes  and 
hickory  shirt  caused  one  to  expect.  His  blue  eyes 
beamed  with  sincerity  and  honesty.  Lines  of  care  in 
his  face,  and  the  grayness  of  liis  hair,  hinted  of  some  former 
trouble.  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  "light  and  spend 
a  while,"  and  soon  had  his  permission  to  spend  the  night. 
The  cleanliness  of  every  thing  about  the  house  at  once 
awakened  an  admiration  for  its  mistress,  a  beautiful  old 
lady,  clothed  in  a  spotless  white  apron  and  dress.  Linger- 
ing traces  of  some  great  sorrow  had  entrenched  themselves 
upon  her  sweet  face. 

After  supper  I  learned  the  cause  of  this  sorrow.  It  was 
the  oft  told  story  of  a  wayward  son.  'Twas  sad,  indeed, 
as  told  by  the  father,  who,  as  he  told  it,  would  stop  to  wipe 
the  tears  from  his  eyes.  The  following  is  merely  a  sum- 
mary of  what  the  old  man  told : 
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"We  have  lived  here  some  fifty  years,  and  it  was  way 
back  in  the  eighties  that  our  happiness  was  supreme.  Then 
our  son.  George,  was  a  httle  boy.  He  was  always  uncom- 
monlv  bright  tor  his  age.  and  very  soon  became  a  good 
student.  Tlien,  he  was  very  helpful  alx)ut  the  farm, 
always  first  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  his  merry  whistle 
seemed  to  give  cheer  and  new  life  to  everyone.  Naturally, 
we  wanted  him  to  have  a  better  chance  than  we  had  had.  so 
he  was  sent  to  the  city  school.  The  time  passed  slowly  after 
George  left,  and  the  mornings  were  dull,  indeed,  without 
his  merry  whistle.  The  year  crept  on,  occasionally  bright- 
ened by  his  visits.  He  was  always  the  same  bright  lad  of 
yore,  but  his  fancy  ties  and  socks  showed  that  he  was  becom- 
ming  city-like.  When  1  talked  of  summer  vacation  and 
harvest  time  he  boasted  oi  a  job  that  he  had  obtained  in 
town,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  l)ack  to  the  farm. 

"That  summer  George  worked  in  a  hardware  store,  and, 
wlien  school  time  came,  he  refused  to  go  back  to  his  studies, 
and  said  that  he  had  enough  of  schoolin'.  This  griexed 
mother  terribly.  His  \isits  became  farther  and  farther 
apart  and  at  last  he  came  only  once  a  year.  Each  time  he 
came  we  could  see  that  he  had  grown  more  dissipated  than 
he  was  before. 

"At  last  his  mother  made  a  powerful  i)lea  for  him  to  sia}' 
at  lujme.  lie  S])urne(l  her  entreaties  and  linall)-  spoke 
roughly  to  her.  At  this.  1  became  angry  and  ordered  him 
to  lea\e  my  house  and  ne\er  to  return.  To  tind  Iniu  was 
inipos>ible,  although  I  searched  w  idelw  hAer\-da\  1  regret 
more  and  more  that  1  si>oke  so  harshly  ti)  him. 

**Xine  years  after  he  left  I  learned  from  a  neighbor,  who 
had  been  to  i\ichnu>n(l.  liiat  my  son  had  died  there  in  prison. 

[.   W.  I)..  '11. 
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College  spirit!  What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  nothing-  more 
than  enthusiasm  in  cheering  our  footl^all  team?  We  have 
been   judging  the   spirit  of  other  colleges  ]\v   the   support 
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they  give  their  athletic  teams,  and,  surely,  they 
College  have  applied  the  same  test  to  us.  \\"e  have  been 
Spirit.       proud  of  our  athletic  teams  and  have  shown  it, 

shown  it,  too,  in  a  way  to  be  proud  of.  When 
our  team  plays  Carolina  at  the  Fair  we  expect  to  be  proud 
of  the  "Tigers,"  and  even  should  they  lose,  we  will  stand 
by  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  world  that  we  have  a 
spirit  that  cannot  be  conquered.  Our  college  spirit  does 
not  stop  with  pride  in  our  athletic  teams,  but  does  it  go  far 
enough  beyond  it?  We  would  all  stand  up  for  our  college 
if  we  heard  it  abused,  but  right  here  is  the  vital  point;  we 
do  not  hear  it  abused,  yet  we  know  that  it  is.  Why  not  sup- 
port every  activity  of  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
our  enemies  realize  that  they  are  losing  ground?  We  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  be  criticised,  for  criticism  is 
a  valuable  aid  to  improvement.  We  want  criticism,  but 
we  want  it  in  a  friendly  way.  Whether  it  will  be  friendly 
or  not  will  be  determined  largely  by  our  own  actions.  Let 
us  realize  that  each  act  of  ours  reflects  credit  or  discredit  on 
our  college.  Let  us  remember  this  at  the  State  Fair  and 
behave  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  all  with  the  fact  that 
Clemson  is  a  great  college,  training  valuable  courteous  gen- 
tlemen. 

Originality  is  a  quality  which  we  find  in  entirely  too  few 
men.  College  men  in  particular  have  been  accused  of  lack- 
ing this  valuable  quality.     Why?     L^  it  l)ecause  they  devote 

all  of  their  time  to  mastering  the  thoughts  of 
OrigiUiility.    others?     We  cannot  say,  but  we  know  it  to 

be  a  fact  that  men  with  the  best  classroom 
records  are  rarely  the  most  original.  Perhai)s  the  purely 
leclinical  education  gi\en  Clemson  men  is  a  factor  in  foster- 
ing this  lack  of  originality.  Perhaps  the  close  contact  o\  bar- 
racks life  has  a  i)art  to  play  also,  as  by  it  the  thoughts  of 
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one  man  are,  in  a  measure,  the  thoughts  of  all.  We  believe 
that  this  last  answer  is  the  truest  solution  of  this  question. 
But  the  lack  of  originality  is  more  apparent  that  real.  It 
is  strange  that  when  originality  is  so  comparatively  rare  a 
quality  that  the  possessor  should  be  backward  about  express- 
ing those  original  ideas  that  come  to  him.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  backwardness  is  due  to  modesty,  but  rather  to  lack 
of  courage.  So  few  men  are  willing  to  take  the  initiative, 
so  few  ask  if  their  idea  is  sound,  or  their  project  right. 
Rather  the  tendency  is  to  ask,  "Will  this  idea  be  popular?" 
''How  will  the  boys  look  at  this  project?"  The  result  of 
this  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  moral  cowardice  and  a 
very  decided  check  on  progress.  Fellows,  for  the  sake  of 
the  college,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  characters  and  futures, 
stop  and  think.  Learn  to  decide  a  matter  for  yourself  and 
don't  let  popular  opinion  decide  for  you.  The  great  men 
are  those  who  have  been  willing  to  stand  alone.  They  are 
those  who  ''would  rather  be  right  than  president."  These 
are  the  kind  of  men  who  have  made,  and  are  making,  the 
historv  of  the  world.     Be  one  of  them. 


"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."  We  often 
see  this  quotation  without  appreciating  it.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  appreciate  it  because  we  do  not  know  the  full  meaning 

of  the  word  "honesty."  We  have  come  to  think  of 
Honesty,     an  honest  man  merely  as  one  w^ho  does  not  steal. 

This  is  entirely  too  narrow  a  meaning  to  attrib- 
ute to  this  W'Ord  "honesty."  When  we  read  W^ebster's 
definition  of  "honesty,"  we  realize  what  a  rare  quality  is  in 
men,  and  very  few  of  us  will  find  that  w^e  measure  up  to  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word.  To  what  extent  are  we  char- 
acterized by  integrity  and  straightforwardness?  Are  we 
always  open  and  frank,  or  do  we  sometimes  conceal  our 
actions   from  our   superior  officers  in  order  that  we  may 
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avoid  a  report  ?*  Are  we  who  are  officers  always  fair  and 
iust,  or  do  we  sometimes  let  a  man  go  because  he  is  a  good 
fellow  wlien  it  is  our  duty  to  report  him^  Are  we  always 
faithful  and  honorable,  or  do  we  sometimes  "get  military" 
when  the  commandant  is  near,  and  assume  a  different  atti- 
tude when  his  back  is  turned  ?  We  have  heard  that  liars  are 
made  by  the  military  system  of  discipline,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it.  \\'e  know  that  "practice  makes  perfect,"  and  that 
the  military  system  presents  opportunities  of  development 
of  liars  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  honest  men  on  the  other. 
Are  you  developing  into  the  noblest  work  of  God  i^ 


Editors  ; 


G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '1-2. 


O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


With  tliis  issue  of  Thk  Ciironici^e,  the  staff  advances 
an  entirely  new  idea — the  placing  of  scenes,  cuts,  and  foot 
plates  throughout  the  magazine.  This  plan  is  not  as 
it  \voul(l  probably  appear  to  be,  a  method  of  filling  up  space. 
Xor.  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  think  that  this  practice  will 
in  an\-  way  lower  the  standard  of  the  magazine,  but  that  by 
filling  up  space  whicii  woidd  not  otherwise  be  occupied,  and 
l)y  presenting  to  one  good  cuts  of  the  buildings  and  campus ; 
the  edition  will  api>eal  all  the  more  to  the  average  man. 

However,  it  rests  with  the  readers  and  the  exchanges  to 
say  whether  or  not  this  illustrative  feature  will  continue. 
For  The  Chronicle  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  pul)- 
lished  to  satisfy  the  reader  and  not  to  cater  to  the  whims  of 
the  editors. 

On  account  of  an  accident  to  the  drawings,  the  illustrating 
of  the  hrst  story  in  the  magazine  had  to  Ijc  done  away  with 
for  this  issue.  However,  the  illustrating  of  the  first  story 
and  the  placing  of  cuts  throughout  the  issue  will  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  possible  during  the  whole  year,  until  adverse 
criticism  or  other  causes  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
them. 
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The  exchange  editors  are  in  receipt  of  The  IVilliam 
li^oods  College  Record  and  TJic  Crimson-White,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

TJie  Record  is  the  commencement  issue  of  the  past  year, 
and  possibly  we  should  not  criticise  the  work  of  a  past  staff, 
still,  we  offer,  as  a  suggestion  to  the  new  staff,  that  they 
till  the  magazine  with  a  little  more  reading  matter  and 
not  quite  so  many  pictures.  The  presence  of  so  many 
essays,  orations,  valedictories,  etc.,  causes  interest  to  lag  in 
reading  it.  A  few  good  stories  would  liven  it  up  wonder- 
fully. 

The  Crimson-]Vhite  is  truly  of  the  newspaper  type.  On 
the  whole,  it  impressed  one  as  the  result  of  much  work  on 
the  part  of  someone.  This  is  evidenced  principally  by  its 
size,  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  and  small  number  of 
advertisements. 

»*•     **«     *;«     *** 

Clippings. 

'J'lie  summer  time  will  soon  be  gone — 

Nature  grieves. 
And  just  as  soon  as  autumn  comes 

Autumn  leaves. 

Ivl.   and  Mag.  together  were 

Oft  in  close  communion  seen. 
Ivl.  was  but  an  editor; 

Mag.  a  weekly  magazine. 

"'l\)mm\."  the  schoolma'ani  a>ke(l.  "\\li\  arc  you  scratch- 
ing your  I  lead  ?" 

"'Cause  n<>])od\-  else  knows  iust  where  it  itches." 
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Toi.i)  m'  A  Tattij:r. 

Cadet  Orator:  ''The  train  of  circumstances  and  e\ents 
brought  each  of  us  here." 

New  Student:  "Darn  it  it  did.  1  came  here  on  just  an 
everyday  freight  train. 

Patient :  "Sorry  to  bring  you  all  the  way  out  here,  doctor." 
Doctor :  "Oh,  don't  worry  about  that.     I  can  see  another 
patient  and  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


V.  M  C.  A.  XoTEs. 

At  ])reseiU,  the  outlook  for  the  ^'.  M.  C.  A.  this  season  is 
\  erv  encouragiiii^'.  \\'e  now  have  an  enrolhiient  of  about 
four  hundred  members,  and  expect  to  see  this  number  grad- 
ually increase.  Of  course,  all  these  members  have  not  paid 
their  dues  yet.  but  a  good  per  cent,  of  them  have. 

The  enrollment  for  Bible  classes  is  also  near  the  four  hun- 
dred mark.  That  number  may  sound  rather  large,  but.  ha\e 
\<»u  thought  that  that  is  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  men 
in  barracks.  Tliere  is  no  reason  wliy  we  shonldn'l  ha\e  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  barracks  in  Ihblc  study. 
The  greatest  trouble  seems  to  be  in  getting  leaders  icn-  the 
classes.  Fellow^,  make  nj)  your  mind  to  help  out  in  this 
matter.      Xo  man  can  lead  a  class  unless  he  will  studv  the 
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lesson,  and  there  are  very  few  men  in  l)arracks  who  cannot 
lead  a  class  if  they  will  make  up  their  mind  to  study. 

Some  very  forcible  speakers  have  been  with  us  and 
addressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  since  the  opening  of  the  session. 
We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  these  men  for  their  assistance; 
for  we  believe  that  the  good  record  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  since 
the  opening  of  the  session  has  been  in  part  due  to  them. 

]\Ir.  Bernhardt. 
We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Bernhardt  to 
speak  to  us  Friday  evening,  September  15th.  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt set  forth  the  evils  of  college  life,  and  what  they  would 
lead  up  to.  As  this  address  was  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  it  could  not  help  but  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
men  present,  especially  the  new  men.  Almost  the  entire 
student  body  was  present,  and  we  will  never  be  able  to  tell 
what  was  accomplished  by  this  address.  Alany  men,  just 
entering  college,  may  have  been  persuaded  to  lead  the  clean, 
pure  and  honest  life. 

'Mr.  DeRoy  R.  FonvillE. 
Mr.  Bernhardt's  address  was  followed  Sunday  night, 
September  17,  by  the  opening  address  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
This  address  was  o-iven  bv  Mr.  DeRov  R.  Fonville,  whose 
subject  was  "The  College  Man  and  the  Bible."  Mr.  Fon- 
ville is  practicing  law  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  people  from  other  States,  as  well  as  our  loyal 
South  Carolinians,  taking  an  interest  in  our  welfare. 

Dr.  E.  ]\I.  Poteat. 
On   Sunday  evening,   September  2-1,   Dr.   E.   ^1.    Poteat, 
president  of  Furman  University,   made  an  appeal   for  an 
increased  study  of  the  Bible.     We  feel  perfectly  safe  in  say- 
ing that  his  address  was  enjoyed  by  all  present,  and  that  his 
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talk  intiuenced  many  men  to  take  one  of  the  three  Bible 
study  courses  given  here. 

Mr.  Sweeney. 
Our  general  secretary,  ^Ir.  Robt.  L.  Sweeney,  occupied 
the  rostrum  on  Sunday  evening,  October  1,  and  gave  us  a 
very  good  talk  on  the  negro  problem.  After  Mr.  Sweeney's 
talk  cards  were  passed  around  and  about  sixty-four  men 
signed  up  for  the  five  weeks'  course  in  the  study  of  the 
negro  problem.  The  people  in  the  South  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  something  has  got  to  be  done  about  the  negro, 
and  they  are  trying  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  what  is  the 
l)est  thing  to  do. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Cox. 
Professor  H.  D.  Cox,  of  Furman  l^iiversity.  was 
with  us  Sunday  evening,  October  S.  Professor  Cox 
took  fur  the  subject  of  his  talk  the  words:  "Where  There 
Is  Xo  \'ision  the  People  Perish."  He  endeavored  to  show 
us  thai  the  jnirpose  of  a  vision  is  to  show  the  need  of  the 
pe<)i)le.  and  to  make  us  see  our  duty  clearly.  On  citing  se\- 
eral  instances  where  a  vision  had  played  the  important  part 
in  great  men's  lives.  Professor  Cox  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  hope  of  ultimate  victory  was  the  greatest 
inspiration,  for  liard  work  in  an\-  man's  life. 
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Christmas  in  the  South. 

Some  have  said  the  South  is  dead — 
Grim  desolation  there  instead 
Of  former  i^lories,  as  was  true 
Before  her  times  of  Gray  and  Blue. 

But  conie  with  me  if  you  would  see 
Her  youth  in  all  their  Christmas  glee. 
Unbounded  joy  is  their  domain! 
Unfathomed  love  is  their  refrain! 
Forgetful,  they,  of  worldly  cares, 
Of  schoolroom  pi^oblems  and  its  snarer 
They  enter  in  with  hearts  intent 
On  making  Christmas  The  Hrent! 

The  good  times  properl\-  Ijcgin 
When  all  the  college  chaps  get  in. 
O,  my !  but  thev  do  make  a  noise — 
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These  college  girls  and  college  boys ! 
Tl^ey  run  and  romp  about  tlie  place. 
And  ride,  and  shoot,  and  hunt,  and  race. 
Till  all  the  i:)eople  in  tiieir  way 
Must  know  it's  Christmas  Holiday! 

The  homefolks  always  predesign 
Big  Christmas  trees.     On  them  consign 
The  Christmas  gifts  from  Ma  and  Dad — 
That  always  make  the  young  hearts  glad. 
I'll  take  the  South  at  Christmas  time! 
Take  yours  in  any  frozen  clime. 
\o  spot  on  earth  like  Dixie  Land 
When  Chri-tmas  Holiday's  at  hand! 

C.  B.  F.,  '1:?. 

De  Big  Fair  Trip. 

r.v  c.  r>.  h\\RRis.  '\2. 

L(»r(l.  wln'te  folk>.  dcm  as  ain't  seed  de  bovs  d(»wn  yonder 
ter  de  fair,  ain'l  knowed  wliat  is  er  sliorc-nuf  good  lime. 
I  )em  scam];s  dey  (lis  naturly  furgil  (///  deyer  miliicrry  man- 
ners dat  is  been  teech'i  'em  back  dar  i.n  caullege,  an'  dey  sei 
deyer  seaves  fur  de  mos'  conslubrious  lime  dat  xou  is  no 
dout  e\er  red  er  'bouL 

Di:  Trii'. 

'llMUt  '»  in  de  niornin'  u\  (  )ciobei-  ."in.  I  w.ik'i  up  down 
<'ar  in  mer  >]ianty,  an'  herred  dc  dcrnde:>t  noise  dal  er 
ImnK-rn  bein'  mi>s'  ^cldom  e\er  'sperience>.  1  jnrks  on  mer 
breeches,  an'  tairs  up  t()eward  die  barricks  tci-  \  iew  de  situa- 
tion. *C<»ur-(.'  I  done  had  tlx't  liit  up  in  mer  min'  dal  dai- 
\\u/  (.T  tire  ^omiTu/  in  de  naylicrhi  mxI,  but.  l)le>'  Pais\.  no. 
Hit  wan'l  n  ahin'  but  dem  ras^uN  er  holleriu  an'  cr  chargin' 
iip'  an'  <'M\\n  dr  halls  vv  gelt  in'  de\er  grips  toted   out,  an' 
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clever  blanket  rolls  fix't.  an'  redely  ter  leave.  1  guess  dey 
had  done  gone  down  alter  deyer  breakfus'  grub,  'cause  dey 
wuz  manooverin'  'roun'  dar  wid  deni  crack- joggersuni  rifles 
til'  hit  des  naturl\-  loL^k't  like  dar  wuz  er  sho-nut  wor 
comin'  on. 

'Bout  daylite  de  ban'  hit  leeds  ott  'round  de  main  Imildin" 
an'  de  batallums  dey  falls  in  behin'.  Dey  all  reech  de  dejw 
wifout  eny  acerdents,  "ceptin'  dat  two  u\-  'em  done  con- 
tracted de  mumj^s  since  dey  let  de  barricks.  'Course  dese 
day  went  bac'. 

i{\  ry  company  ketches  hits  own  i)rivaie  Pullnuin.  an" 
tore  long  dey  wuz  beatin'  de  atmuspliere  in  de  derrection 
of  Clumbia.  Dis  is  wlien  dem  mischuvus  scamps  start  up 
deyer  devulment.  Dey  sung  de  caullege  songs,  an'  hollered, 
an'  smok't,  an'  chewed,  and  cusst  all  de  cullerd  folks  day 
seed,  till  mos'  'fore  dey  knowed  hit  dey  was  'proachin  de 
promise  Ian'  dat  dey  is  thinkin'  strong  er  bout. 

Golly,  but  dem  Hags,  an'  show  tents,  an'  de  ferris  wheel, 
an'  de  fly  in  Ginnie.  an'  all  dem  catties,  an'  so  fourth,  did  look 
iiuiiin'.  'Coiu'sc  dar  wuz  er  'bun-dencc  uv  tlossics  standin' 
'rMiin'  e)ein"  de  "seben  lumdred"  as  dey  marched  in.  an' 
'course  dese  look't  stil'  more  inxitin ! 

\\'hen  dey  reech  camps,  de  Rats  dey  kindly  kunccnt  ter 
gii  back  an.  tote  in  all  dcr  grips,  while  de  ole  bo\s  stulV 
deyer  mattnr^s  kivers  full  uv  straw  an'  perpare  fer  mi/ery 
in  general. 

ihmeby,  de  big  gate  hit  open  up  an'  exerbuddy  lights  de 
rag  fcr  t'»\\n.  Gcmmcns.  hit  wuddeni  long  fore  de  'leciric 
city  wu/  in  dc  bans  of  de  Clemson  bo\s.  liii  di>  look  like 
dey  wuz  er  >warmin'  'roinid  e\  er  jinl  in  town — de  drug 
stocs.  de  ly ricks,  an'  so  fourth.  it  ain'i  lake  'em  long  ter 
reech  er  nnderslandin'  wid  dc  girl>.  and  foe  \(>u  kin  turn 
'i«»nnd  gofKl.  ebcr  one  u\  'em  done  keech  'em  one.  i  )e\' 
enjovs  (k*\rr  >el\eN  'mcn^eK    lil'  'bout   midnitc  an'  den  de\' 
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beats  hit  in  ter  cani])s.  Fnm  den  on  dey  spends  deyer  day- 
time nios'  cliieHy  'roun  de  lennnun-nade  joints,  an'  so  fourth, 
an'  deyer  nights  in  town  :  l)ut  still  nothin'  'specially  ain't 
tnrn't  u\)  til'  'bout  Thnrsdy. 

Blame  my  cats  ef  dey  diddent  git  rowdy  shore-nut  'bout 
Thursdy.  De  Tigers  dey  'peered  on  de  scean,  an'  say  dey 
done  come  down  fur  ter  eat  up  de  Gamecocks.  'Course 
dat  wuz  zackly  whut  de  boys  wanter  hear  'em  say.  'Bout 
lebn  er  clock  de  boys  all  lin'd  deyer  selves  up  'long  der  feel 
an  gits  eburthing  reddy  fur  de  cornflic'.  'Last  de  Tigers 
an'  de  Gamecocks  flewed  tergedder,  an'  dat  wuz  de  wust 
mix't  up  erfare  I  'spoze  I  is  eber  witnursed.  Dar  wuz  so 
blame  much  dus',  an'  dey  wuz  er  hollerin,  an'  er  takin  on 
so  er  'round  dar  til'  I  dis  natshurly  coulddent  tell  nothin 
'tall  bout  de  game.  'Course  one  thing  I  knowed^ — I  knowed 
well  as  I  wuz  stannin  dar  dat  we  wuz  er  beatin  'em,  fer 
de  boys  dey  wuz  countin'  de  skore,  and  er  hollerin  dat  yell 
uv  deyrn : 

Ripl)ity  !  Ripi)ity  I  Rus  ! 

We  ain't  'lowed  ter  cus' 

But  D — n  hit  ter  H — 

We  fe'l  so  well 

\\>  got  ter  do  hit  er  bust! 

We  sliore  settled  deyer  hash  fur  'em  I  Us  got  twent}- 
sebun  tuchdtnvns.  an,  bles'  Patsy,  de  Gamecocks  ain't  got 
nuthin'.      Mind  ye,  dey  ain't  got  nutin  'tall  I 

Dat  ebnin  'course  all  de  putty  gals  dey  histed  de  purple 
an'  ole  gold  cullors.  De  boys  dey  take  de  hint  ('cause  dey 
is  alius  right  dar  outer  deyer  job  )  an'  I  tel  ye  dar  shore 
wuz  suni  scannerlis  l)uttin  in  done  'roun  dar  dat  ebnin. 
Dey  surtinly  gib  doze  girls  er  mos'  conslubrius  time,  shore 
as  you  born,  'til  de  haun  toot  fer  dres'  perrade. 


i:]" 
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W'id  (le  "ception  dat  eljerthing  wuz  mighty  scroiigeil  de 
perrade  wuz  nios'  zackley  like  deni  dey  is  alius  had  bac'  at 
caullege. 

l)is  uight  I'se  gwiiie  tel  ye  l)i)ut  wuz  de  big  uigln.  I 
wuz  bruisin'  'long  dere  suuiuz  ueer  de  skyskraper,  an'  1 
keech  er  glinips  uv  sumbuddy  er  hghtin  like  de  dibble.  1 
kinder  niozzied  up  er  little  closter.  an',  sur,  de  way  deni 
licks    wuz    fallin   so   permiscussly    "round    dar.   hit   dis   nat- 
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sliurly  'niir.ded  nie  uv  dal  place  wluu  I  reads  er  bout  in  de 
good  book,  wliar  dar  i^  whoopin.  an'  wl^.alin.  and  kr.ockin 
out  er  teeths. 

My  g'lsh.  but  (ley  wuz  er  tigiuin! 

Terreckh-  I  kucli  er  good  \  iew  u\  "em  an'  seed  dai  our 
boys  wuz  er  eberlastinny  er  poui-.tlin  de  liltle  cusses  wliat 
(ley  wuz  ha\in'  de  (piarrel  w  id.  He  police's  pribate  niolerin 
kaar  hit  iiap])en  ler  be  |)assin  long  b;)Ut  dis  time  an  'course 
de  Clemson  boys  de\  done  (lisliiigi>]'.ed  deyer  seles  so  til  de 
];olices  de\'  decide  ter  gib  em  ei-  t'ree  ride  cross'i  dcr  town' 

Xex   niitrnin   de   Capt.    he   lined   up  all   de  bo\  >  an  com 
P'lermir.t   'em  on  dever  good  bchaxyier.  an'  'sj)re^s  his  'pre- 
cealiou  of  deyer  couduc.      lie  ;i!-.«    >nthne  de  >keein  n\    de 
big  street  jjcrrade  dat  wii/  ler  be  jjull'd  oil'  dal  ebnin. 
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I)e  time  fer  dc  hi;:;-  pcrradc  crri\c>.  Dl-  \)n\s  all  kcech 
kars  for  town,  an'  ride  up  in  big  stile.  I)e  hatallunis  (ie\' 
forms  up  dar  sumuz  'hout  de  ])OStoffice.  White  t()lk>,  de 
I  »le  nii;"<;er  dis  natshurl}'  ain't  got  de  words  in  hes  soccahei'- 
lerry  dat  kin  'si)ress  de  sensashums  dat  he  feeled  when  he 
>GQd  dat  sight.  Dey  niarch't  slap  from  de  ])nst  orhce  to  de 
state  hous'.  an',  sur,  I  acshurly  'l)lie\e  hit  wuz  de  i)uttiest 
thing  I'se  seed  sence  de  time  de  red  shirts  perraded  long 
dar  back  in  '7(). 

Dat  night  all  de  hoys  dey  hit  town  fer  de  las'  time. 
'Course  de   girls   wuzzer   walkin'    de   streets   as   usual,   an' 


"course  de  ho}'S  dey  warn't  long  er  ketchin  'em  one.  Dey 
mernopperlized  thir.gs  sliore-nuf  til  'bout  midnite.  and  den 
dey  tuck  deyer  leafe. 

Xex  mornin.  dey  gets  up  erl}-  an'  tears  down  deyer  tents, 
an  carrys  de}er  grii)s  toe  de  train,  an'  gits  reddy  in  gen- 
eral for  ter  leafe  de  place.  Den  dey  ketch  de  train  deyer 
selves,  an'  starts  back  up  toewards  ole  loiicsimi.  I  reckin 
sum  licker  muster  got  turn't  loose  somehow  (an  you  kr. ow 
licker  tawks  mighty  loud  when  hit  gits  turn't  loose  fum  de 
jug)  'cause  dey  sho'  wuz  razin'  Sam'  comin  back. 
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De  road  wiiz  mighty  squshy  wlien  dey  gits  bac',  an  I 
tel  ye  de  boys  wiiz  putty  nigliit  broke  too — so  dey  say.  Dis 
here  is  zackly  what  I  hear  one  uv  *eni  say : 

"When  er  feller  am  broke,  he  ain't  stan'  no  mo'  sho'  in 
dis  worl  dan  er  cellyloid  dog  nd  stan'  ketchin  er  asbesters 
cat  in — er — de  bad  place!" 

Peace  and  Good  Will  to  Men. 

li  the  sentry,  crouched  in  his  box  on  the  walls  of  the 
government  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  could  have  pierced 
with  his  eyes  the  gloom  of  the  stormy  night,  he  would  ha\e 
seen  a  figure  creep  stealthily  forward  along  the  wall,  drop 
a  rope,  fasten  it,  and  slide  swiftly  to  the  ground  below.  But 
the  sentry  saw  not,  and  the  prisoner,  listening  for  a  moment, 
slipped  silently  away  into  the  darkness. 

Twelve  years  before  this  tale  begins  Pierce  Raymond  and 
Ernest  Dubose  were  clerks  in  the  department  of  State  at 
Washington.  These  young  fellows  were  the  best  of  friends, 
working,  rooming,  and  taking  their  pleasure  together,  and 
even  going  to  see  the  same  girl,  Madeleine  Spencer.  She 
treated  them  with  equal  favor,  and  they  generously  wished 
each  other  luck,  and  let  the  l)est  man  win. 

One  da)'  as  Raxniond  strode  al(»ng.  cliarged  with  the 
delixery  of  a  valuable  and  inqj^rtant  packet  oi  Slate  docu- 
ments, he  felt  a  jab  in  his  side,  and  clapping  his  hand  to  the 
jiocket  in  which  he  ("arried  the  i)ai)ers.  to  liis  consternation, 
fi  'und  it  enq)ty. 

"The  papers,  tlie  pai)er>!  I'm  ruined,"  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  in\ oluntarilv. 

"What's  de  matter,  mister,  lost  somelhin'?"  in(|uired  an 
urchin  near  by. 

"^\■>.  soiiK-  \alua])h'  i)a])er>  ]ia\e  been  taken  frnm  ni\ 
pocket,"  \ai-anil\   replit-il  KayniMud. 
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"I  seen  a  feller  riinnin'  there  yonder,"  pointing,  *'jus' 
then,"  said  the  boy. 

"Where,  where?  Maybe  he  got  'em.  I'xe  got  to  catch 
him,"  and  Raymond  dashed  away  in  the  indicated  direction. 

He  saw  two  men  moving  quickly  away,  and  hurrying 
after  soon  caught  the  pair.  They  stopped  just  before  he 
came  up,  however,  and  one,  a  little  wizen-faced  fellow, 
caught  the  other's  coat,  and  cried : 

**I  got  him,  mister.  I  got  'im  for  youse." 

''What  are  you  doing  there?"  asked  the  other  in  rather 
surprised  tones,  which  Raymond,  to  his  astonishment,  recog- 
nized as  those  of  Ernest  Dubose. 

*'I  piped  youse  when  youse  swiped  this  gent's,"  indicating 
Raymond,  ''dough,  and  speeded  'em  up  and  nabbed  youse," 
returned  the  little  man. 

"What's  that — Hello,  Pierre! — this  dried  up  specimen 
here  says  I  picked  your  pockets  a  minute  ago.  AMiat  do  you 
think  of  that?"  said  Dubose,  turning  to  his  friend. 

"\\'hy.  it's  absurd.  You're  mistaken,  my  friend."  turn- 
ing to  Dubose's  accuser,  "somebody  did  pick  my  pocket, 
but  not  this  man." 

"I  seen  youse  put  somethin'  in  yer  jeans.  Search  him, 
search  'im."  cried  the  little  fellow,  however,  still  holding 
on  to  Dubose. 

"I  tell  you  T  haven't  picked  anybody's  pocket,  you  little 
idiot.     Let  me  go  or  I'll  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  you." 

Just  then  a  big  ''cop''  stalked  up,  and  was  immediately 
overwhelmed  with  explanations. 

"Looky  here,  looky  here."  triumphantly  shouted  the  lit- 
tle man,  holding  up  before  the  astounded  eyes  of  Dubose 
and  Raymond,  the  missing  packet,  "I  found  'em  in  his 
pocket." 

Thereupon,  in  spite  of  the  combined  protestations  of  the 
two  friends.  Dubose  was  marched  ofif  to  the  police  station. 
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\\'hen  his  trial  came  off,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
star  witness,  the  httle  wizened  fellow,  was  proven  to  be  a 
notorious  crook,  his  talk  was  so  straight  that  the  jury  could 
not  but  believe  it. 

He  had  seen  Dulxtse  take  a  packet  from  Ra}Tnond's 
pocket,  and  run.  He,  the  witness,  had  caught  Dubose,  and 
found  in  his  pocket  the  papers,  which  Raymond  had  identi- 
fied. Dubose  said  he  had,  as  a  joke,  punched  Raymond 
and  run,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  how  the  packet  got 
in  his  pocket.  These  facts,  along  with  the  fact  that  both 
fellows  were  after  the  same  girl,  making  it  advantageous 
for  one  to  get  the  other  out  of  the  way,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  loss  of  the  papers  would  have  ruind  Raymond  with 
the  girl,  as  well  as  with  the  Department,  proved  too  strong 
for  the  jury,  and  Dubose  was  found  guilty  and  given  five 
years  in  prison.  A  week  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, while  still  crazed  by  the  horror  of  his  fate,  he 
assaulted  and  nearly  killed  a  warden  and  for  this  received 
twelve  years  more.  Though  his  friends  worked  valiantly, 
this  last  act  ])ut  him  beyond  getting  a  pardon,  and  he  set- 
tled down  to  oblivion  as  convict  numlier  1JM)!V,).  And  so 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  story,  he  had,  for  twelve  long 
years,  lived  and  worked  as  a  machine  among  hundreds  of 
other  stripe  clad  machines  and  was  looked  upon  l)y  his 
wardens  as  a  model  prisoner. 

P.ut  all  this  time  his  wits  had  1)ccn  keenly  on  the  alert  for 
the  slightest  chance  of  escai)e.  In  the  workshops  or  lying 
in  his  cell,  he  thought  and  tigured  on  a  means  of  escaping 
the  irksome  restraint  of  the  gray  walls,  and  the  stern  com- 
mands of  his  jailers,  and  after  twelve  years  his  chance  had 
come.  He,  wliile  working  in  the  warden's  otTice,  fcnind  the 
latter's  keys  by  mischance  left  <»n  his  desk,  and  had  taken 
a  sketch  of  his  cell  key,  and  after  long,  hard  Lil)()r,  had 
nia(k'  a  kev  which   fit  and  turned   the  lock,      lie  made  a 
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rope  of  his  covering,  and  slipped  out  on  this  stormy  night. 
Surprising  the  warden  in  his  office,  he  l)oun(l  and  gagged 
him,  took  his  clothing  and  pistol,  slid  down  the  wall  on  his 
rope,  and  was  momentarily,  at  least,  a  free  man  once  more. 

He  was  free,  free !  A  feeling  of  exaltation  came  o\er 
him,  as  he  drew  in  great  gulps  of  air,  which  somehow 
seemed  different  from  that  which  he  had  Ijeen  breathing 
for  the  past  twelve  years. 

''Ah,  ah,"  he  breathed,  ''free.  free.  They  shan't  take 
me  back  alive." 

He  slipped  silently  away  and  was  soon  some  miles  from 
the  prison.  Tired  from  his  stumbling,  groping  journey 
and  drenched  from  the  rain,  he  stumbled  upon  a  huge  barn, 
and  creeping  cautiously  in,  l^urrowed  into  a  mound  of 
sweet-smelling  hay  and  fell  asleep.  He  slept  and  rested, 
undisturbed,  most  of  the  following  day,  afraid  to  venture 
out  for  fear  of  being  caught. 

But  that  night  his  hunger  drove  him  forth. 

"Everybody  says  I'm  a  crook,  and  if  I'm  caught  I  go 
back,  anyhow,"  he  reflected  bitterly,  "so  I'm  going  to  rob 
that  house." 

He  soon  found  an  open  window,  and  crawled  stealthily 
in.  But  hardly  had  his  feet  touched  the  floor,  when  two 
pairs  of  little  arms  went  round  his  neck  and  he  was  ahnost 
smothered  with  hugs  froni  two  little  tots,  who  shouted 
joyously: 

'*Hello.  Santy  I  Wq  wuz  lookin*  out  for  'oo.  We  knew 
'oo'd  come,  an'  we's  glad  to  see  'oo.  Did  'oo  bwing  my 
gun  an'  sled? — An'  my  firecrackers  and  baseball  bat?"' 

Dubose,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  suft"ered  hiiuself  to 
be  led  over,  and  seated  in  a  large,  comfortable  chair  In-  the 
stove.  He  now  comprehended  that  it  must  be  Christmas 
Eve,  and  that  he  had  blundered  into  the  nursery  and  had 
been  taken  l)v  the  watching  children  fc^r  Santa  Clans. 
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"Where's  'go's  reindeers,  or  did  'oo  come  in  a  automo- 
bile? Where's  'oo's  pack  wiv  our  toys  an'  lings?"  rained 
inquiries  upon  him. 

As  the  poor  fellow  sat  there  by  the  stove,  and  answered 
their  eager  questions,  a  noise  from  the  window^  brought 
him  to  his  feet  with  a  bound,  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 

In  the  window  crouched  a  small,  dried-up  fellow,  with 
a  mask  over  his  face.  As  Dubose  turned  the  newcomer's 
pistol  spoke,  to  be  instantly  answered  by  that  of  Dubose. 
The  latter  felt  a  pain  shoot  through  his  shoulder,  and  he 
staggered,  but  his  shot  went  true,  and  the  new  burglar 
pitched  forward  upon  the  floor,  badly  hurt. 

''Hands  up  there,  you,"  came  a  stern  command  from  the 
doorway,  and  as  Dubose  turned  and  obeyed,  "^ly  God — • 
Ernest  Dubose! — What  are  you  doing  here?" 

'Tierre  Raymond!"  burst  from  Dubose's  lips — "and 
Madeleine!"  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  pale  face  peeping  over 
Raymond's  shoulder.  *'I  did  not  know.  Let  me  explain," 
he  exclaimed,  sinking  into  a  chair.  "I'm  shot,  my  shoulder 
is  hurt." 

As  his  friends  ministered  to  his  wound,  he  told  them  of 
his  escape,  his  stumbling  upon  their  home,  his  attempt  at 
burglary,  caused  by  hunger;  in  sliort.  he  told  them  every- 
thing. Just  then  the  momentarily  forgotten  stranger 
stirred  fceblw  and  moaned. 

When  lir  had  l)ccn  made  comf()rta1)le,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  said  : 

"I  b'lieve  I'm  about  fixed,  dat  guy  siioots  pretty  straight. 
lUit  before  1  kicks  de  l)ucket.  I'd  like  to  s])iel  youse  a  yarn 
so's  vouse  can  sc|uare  tings  wit  a  guy  w  at  1  did  dirt  wuncc. 
One  day  'bout  t'irteen  years  ago  I  seen  a  big  linsk\-  guy 
goin'  along  I) —  street  in  \\'ashington.  and  I  se/  to  niaself, 
'Mt-re's  a  gu\'  wit  (k'  di»ugh.  lu-'s  inuh  next,'  so  I  ])erceeds  to 
<^(>  in  lii>  i)ofkt't.      I   gol  a  package  n\    ])apers.  jus'  as  a  guy 
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handed  'ini  a  poke  in  de  slats  an'  we  bot'  made  ourselves 
scarce."  Here  the  weakened  man  [xiused,  but  his  astonislied 
listeners  would  give  him  no  time  to  stoj) — 

''Go  on,  go  on,"  they  urged. 

"Vouse  two  guys  seems  ter  be  mighty  int'rested  in  dis. 
Wat's  de  matter,"  asked  the  crook. 

'*Oh.  nothing,  nothing.     Just  go  on,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  de  big  husky  guy  took  right  in  behin'  us,  an'  I 
seen  he  wuz  goin'  to  ketch  us,  so  I  slips  de  packidge  in  de 
side  pocket  uv  de  other  guy  wat  wuz  runnin'  an'  den  per- 
tends  to  ketch  'im  fer  a  dip.  I  accuses  'im  of  pickin'  de 
big  guy's  ])ocket,  and  testified  agains'  'im  at  de  trial,  an' 
he  got  live  years  in  Leavenwort'.  Even  if  it  wuz  dirt,  dat 
wuz  a  slick  one,  eh?  It  wuz  hard  to  beat  Larry,  de  Goat, 
in  dem  days,  boys.  What's  de  matter  wit'  youse  two  guys, 
anyhow?"  he  continued,  as  Pierre  and  Ernest  clasped 
hands  silently,  while  tears  streamed  down  their  faces. 

\Vhen  he  was  told,  he  said:  "Well,  I'll  be  d ,  if  dat 

ain't  luck.  Gimme  sheet  o'  pape'  and  er  pencil  an'  I'll  wTite 
it  down  so's  it  be  all  O.  K." 

But  his  strength  ebbed  so  rapidly,  that  the  two  men 
feared  he  could  not  finish,  but  by  a  final  exhausting  effort 
he  finished,  and  signed  his  name.  Just  then,  somewhere  in 
the  house  a  clock  began  to  strike  twelve;  as  the  chimes 
rang  out  sweetly  a  smile  stole  over  the  face  of  the  dymg 
man : 

"It's  Christmas  Day — peace  an'  goodwill — ter  men. 
Here's  muh — share.     ^Nlerry — Chris'mus!" 

T.  F.  Davis,  '13. 

♦♦♦   *x*   ♦>   ♦> 

My  Experience  in  the  Storm  of  1911. 

It  was  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August  2?'th.  1911,  that  we 
stood  on  the  porch  of  "Kid  Inn,''  our  summer  cottage  on 
Sullivan's    Island,    and    observed    siens    of    an    oncomuiir 
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storm.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  hard  all  day;  the  sky 
was  hazy,  and  filled  with  swiftly  moving  clouds;  in  fact, 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  we  were  in  for  a  good, 
stiff  gale.  Xone  of  us,  however,  felt  any  anxiety,  as  such 
blows  were  not  uncommon  at  that  time  of  the  year.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  hurricane  broke  upon  us  with  all  the 
fury  of  the  elements  combined. 

The  storm  of  '93  was  the  tirst  thing  we  thought  of — 
that  day  being  the  anniversary.  \\'e  did  not  stand  idle ;  but 
began  examining  the  strength  of  our  shelter  and  endeavor- 
ing to  fortify  ourselves  as  much  as  possible.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sight  the  surf  presented  that  memorable  after- 
noon. It  was  not  like  a  surf,  it  resembled  some  great 
waterfall.  The  breakers  looked  mountain-high  and  came 
advancing  on  us  like  a  great  army,  bent  on  destroying 
everything  in  its  path.  With  the  breaking  of  one  of  these 
monsters,  the  wind  would  take  the  crest  and  si)read  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  cloud-burst. 

One  of  the  boys  suggested  that  we  go  in  the  surf,  and 
acting  upon  the  suggestion,  five  of  us  were  soon  seen  run- 
ning to  meet  the  oncoming  tide.  When  we  reached  the 
water,  we  found  it  cpiite  difficult  to  keep  our  feet,  even  at 
knee  depth — so  strong  was  the  pull  of  the  undertow. 
After  battling  for  a  while  with  the  ever-increasing  l)reak- 
ers,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  far  safer  Ixick  at  "Kid 
Inn."  The  tide  had  carried  us  several  hundred  yards  down 
the  beach,  and  in  the  face  of  a  sixty-five  mile  wind,  we  had 
all  we  could  do  to  get  back  to  the  hcnise.  Ui>on  arriving, 
we  found  the  ladies  in  a  terril)l\'  nerxous  state  concerning 
our  .safety,  as  we  had  been  entirely  lost  from  \  icw. 

The  storm  was  now  rapidly  increasing,  the  tide  had  risen 
higher  than  it  had  ever  before,  and  all  hopes  of  the  storm 
abating  were  gi\en  up.  Xight  l)egan  to  come  on.  and  as 
the  house  was  not  \erv  strong,  .and  the  tide  was  still  ra])i(lly 
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rising,  we  decided  to  leave  and  take  refuge  in  a  stronger 
one  higher  up  in  the  Island.  Antici])ating  that  the  water 
ivould  come  in  the  house,  we  piled  our  trunks  and  suit  cases 
as  high  as  possible  before  deserting  "Kid  Inn."  Wrapped  in 
blankets  we  started  on  our  perilous  journey.  As  we  were 
going  in  single-file,  I  imagine  that  from  a  distance  we 
resembled  a  band  of  Indians  on  the  warpath.  We  finally 
arrixed  at  a  safe  house.  When  we  entered,  the  occupants 
were  grouped,  discussing  the  dangers  of  the  storm.  We 
were  warmly  received  and  sat  down,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  or  do. 

We  now  began  to  realize  the  real  danger  of  the  storm. 
Some  discussed  the  storm  of  '"93,"  some  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  Fort  for  safety,  and  hundreds  of  other  topics  which 
only  ended  in  increasing  our  fear. 

It  was  now  about  10  o'clock  and  as  the  tide  was  due  to 
be  high  about  9,  we  were  given  some  encouragment,  as  it 
had  not  yet  reached  our  house.  We  were  sadly  mistaken, 
however,  for  we  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  a 
storm  from  the  east  would  keep  the  tide  up.  In  about  an 
hour's  time,  we  heard  the  lapping  of  the  water  under  our 
house.  The  bravest  of  us  were  in  fear  of  the  house  being 
floated  away.  The  tide  was  rising  higher  and  higher;  it 
was  now  too  late  to  desert  and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  tide.  The  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  falling  of  the 
rain  were  nothing  compared  with  the  rolling  surf 
beneath  us ! 

It  was  not  like  wind  and  rain — it  was  a  dreaded  enemy 
besieging  us  in  our  stronghold.  The  wind  would  come 
headlong  in  terrific  gusts  against  our  fortress  and  then  rally 
itself  and  prepare  for  another  attack,  striving  to  dislodge 
us.  And  the  rain !  It  struck  the  castle  like  the  arrows 
from  the  besieging  enemy.  The  slates,  tin.  and  other  mis- 
was  now  too  late  to  leave  and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy 
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sels  that  came  whistling  past,  called  to  mind  the  catapults 
of  olden  days.  Amid  all  this  came  the  quick  flash  of  light- 
ning, followed  by  a  sharp  crash  of  thunder,  which  would 
finally  wear  itself  away  by  mingling  with  the  howHng  wind. 
This  brought  us  to  a  new  consideration ;  our  retreat  was 
being  bombarded  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

Apart  from  the  raging  elements  outside,  we  had  a  con- 
tinuous work  of  taking  the  ladies  one  by  one,  as  they  would 
faint,  into  a  separate  apartment  and  revive  them.  Fear, 
anxiety,  dread,  and  suspense,  mingled  with  the  hope  of 
being  saved,  ran  through  our  minds.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, who  was  l)rave  enough  to  say,  "Think!  in  the  morn- 
ing the  sun  will  be  shining,  the  storm  will  be  gone,  and 
everybody  will  l)e  safe."  But  who  could  imagine  such  a 
thing  when  our  house  was  then  rocking  like  a  cradle? 

"The  wind  has  shifted!"  cried  I,  "and  look!  It  is  l:)low- 
ing  the  door  in.  Get  some  boards,  (|uick!"  Bed  shits  were 
brought  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  weak  places  were  nailed 
up.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  directly  in  front  of  the 
house. 

"Oh,  listen!"  cried  a  horrified  voice,  "the  timbers  are 
squeaking!"  'J'his  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  house  is  giving 
way  and  it  should  be  deserted  right  off.  lUit  we  cotild  not. 
If  we  did,  where  could  we  go?  Only  a  few  of  us  could 
swim.  We  were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  I  ventured  to 
look  out  and,  to  my  dismay,  I  saw  hght  after  light  disap- 
pear, which  meant  that  the  unfortunate  house  that  it  was 
in,  had  gone. 

The  storm  raged  on  all  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night.  l)ut  we  were  still  ali\e.  l-'inally  the  first  rays  oi 
dawn  appeared  in  the  east.  As  the  day  began  to  l)reak. 
the  storm  subsided.  As  soon  as  there  was  bglit  enough  to 
permit  us  to  walk  safely,  three  b(\vs.  including  myself,  left 
the   house   to   render   all    aid    possible   to   the   homeless  and 
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see  the  damage  that  had  l^een  done.  There  lay  l)etore  our 
eyes  desolation,  destruction,  confusion,  wreck.  A  beautiful 
summer  resort  the  day  before  and  now  a  ])ilc  of  debris. 
'*Kid  Inn,''  how  c\cr,  was  still  standing  and  had  m^t  been 
damaged. 

We  returned  to  the  house  after  a  thorough  search,  with 
the  glad  tidings  that  nobody  had  been  killed  on  the  Island. 
The  storm  had  come  "like  a  thief  in  the  night  to  kill,  to  rob, 
and  to  destroy."  W.  H.  Frampton,  '!:>. 


The  Squire's  Opportunity. 

]\Ir.  and  ^Mrs.  W^illis  had  purchased,  on  credit,  o  small 
farm,  and  had  gaily  started  down  the  path  of  life  hand  in 
hand.  There  was  not  a  happier  couple  anywhere  to  be 
found.  Xow,  three  short  years  had  brought  many 
changes.  The  husband  had  been  stricken  \vith  a  disease 
from  which  he  soon  died.  He  had  not,  in  his  lifetime, 
been  able  to  pay  for  the  farm,  and  there  was  still  a  mort- 
gage resting  on  it.  He  had  left  his  wife  wdth  two  small 
boys,  to  take  up  the  pieces  of  rope  and  endeavor  to  make 
the  ends  meet.  She  kept  up  for  ten  years  a  brave  fight 
against  great  odds,  feeding  her  children  and  making  some 
small  payments  on  the  mortgage.  Squire  Stanford,  who 
held  the  mortgage,  had  long  had  his  covetous  eye  on  this 
little  place,  and  had  announced  to  several  his  intention  of 
foreclosing  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  mortgage  became 
due  the  first  of  the  next  January,  and,  as  it  was  now 
December,  the  squire's  opportunity  was  not  very  far  off. 
Everybody  was  sorry  for  the  widow,  because  the  squire 
was  an  hard-hearted  old  sinner  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  extending  the  time. 

No  wonder  the  widow  felt  discouraged  as  she  sat  on  her 
porch  the  23d  day  of  December,  with  not  a  conceivable 
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way  in  view  to  pay  the  mortgage.  Her  little  boys  were 
playing  in  the  yard,  but  she  paid  no  attention  to  them,  so 
deeply  was  she  wrapped  in  thought.  She  looked  up  just  in 
time  to  see  the  Squire,  motmted  on  his  line  saddle  horse, 
ride  slowly  by.  His  eyes  seemed  to  gloat  on  this  little 
treasure,  which  he  knew  would  soon  be  his.  He  did  not, 
or  would  not  think  of  the  happy  little  home  he  wotild  wreck 
by  what  he  called  a  business  transaction.  As  the  widow 
watched  him  she  couldn't  help  thinking  of  how  luievenly 
the  world's  goods  are  divid-ed,  and,  suppressing  with  diffi- 
culty the  rebellious  spirit  rising  in  her  breast,  she  arose 
and  went  to  prepare  the  frugal  meal.  The  squire  passed 
on,  and  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  stopped  his 
horse  to  take  one  long  look  at  the  coveted  property.  Then, 
as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  reached  into  his  pocket, 
drew  forth  a  paper,  and  read  it  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
Wlien  he  was  putting  it  back,  for  some  reason,  the  horse 
shied,  and  the  paper  slipped  to  the  ground,  unnoticed  by 
the  squire.     He  struck  his  horse  in  anger,  and  rode  onward. 

As  soon  as  the  squire  was  out  of  sight,  the  two  little  boys 
decided  to  have  a  race  up  the  hill.  When  they  reached  the 
top,  the  elder  one.  James,  espied  the  paper,  and,  picking  it 
up,  cried  : 

"Look  what  I've  found!" 

Then  with  a  "Let's  take  it  to  mother."  they  raced  down 
the  hill.  Mrs.  Willis  thought  it  was  some  worthless  paper 
and  put  it  aside.  After  supper  she  put  the  boys  to  bed. 
Then  she  thought  she  would  see  what  the  i)aper  really  con- 
tained. She  opened  the  ])aper  and  staggered  back,  exclaim- 
ing: "My  God!  It's  the  mortgage!"  St^on  a  i)eculiar 
gleam  came  into  her  eyes,  and  anyone  could  tell  that  she 
was  thinking  hard.  This  was  the  only  mortgage.  On  the  one 
hand  something  ke])t  iclliiig  her  to  destroy  it;  on  the  other, 
her  cnnscience  ke])t  telling  her  to  rest(~>re  it  to  the  s(|nire. 
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Kneeling  down  she  asked  God  to  give  her  strength  to  do 
the  right  thing.  Getting  up  she  clutched  the  mortgage, 
went  into  her  room,  and  locked  the  door.  All  night  long 
she  paced  the  floor  fighting  against  temptation.  When  the 
cold,  gray  morning  dawned,  she  came  forth  the  pale  and 
haggard,  but  her  face  wore  a  smile  of  triumph.  She  still 
held  the  mortgage  in  her  hand,  and  her  honor  was  still 
unstained.  Calling  her  elder  son  to  her  she  placed  the 
mortgage  in  his  hand,  and  told  him  to  carry  it  over  to 
Squire  Stanford's. 

The  squire  was  sitting  in  his  cozy  room,  enjoyin.g  him- 
self immensely;  he  had  not  missed  the  mortgage.  The 
little  boy  came  in  and  the  squire  gruffly  asked : 

"What  do  you  want?" 

''Here's  a  paper  of  yours  that  I  found,"  the  boy  replied. 
''Mother  says  it  is  very  valuable." 

At  first  sight  of  the  paper  the  squire  jumped  up  and 
grasped  it  eagerly. 

"By  Jove!  the  mortgage!*'  he  cried.  "I  must  have  lost 
it  yesterday.'' 

He  sank  into  his  chair,  breathing  heavily,  the  precious 
mortgage  clutched  in  his  hand.  Little  James  slipped 
quietly  away. 

A  few'  minutes  afterwards  two  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood entered,  and  found  the  squire  very  much  excited. 
They  explained  to  the  squire  that  they  had  planned  a  sur- 
prise for  the  widow  \Mllis,  and  were  going  to  fix  a  Christ- 
mas tree  that  night  for  her  children.  They  asked  the 
squire  for  a  contribution,  but  he  sent  them  away  empty- 
handed.  No  wonder  they  called  him  hard-hearted.  AMien 
they  left,  the  old  squire's  brain  cleared  up  considerably,  and 
he  (lid  some  clear  thinking.  He  began  to  think  of  the 
straitened  circumstances  the  widow^  was  in,  and  her  hon- 
esty, manifested  by  the  return  of  the  mortgage.     His  bet- 
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ter  nature  beean  to  assert  itself.     Suddenly  he  straiehtened 
igh,  and  said :  "By  gi 


up,  slapped  his  thigh,  and  said:  "By  gum,  I'll  do  it  I" 

That  night  after  the  tree  had  been  put  on  ]\Irs.  \Mllis' 
porch,  and  all  had  put  on  their  presents  and  gone,  the  old 
squire  left  his  house  and  slipped  quietly  over  to  the  little 
cottage.  When  he  reached  the  porch  he  drew  a  package 
from  his  pocket,  tied  it  to  a  branch  on  the  tree,  and  quietly 
slipped  away. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  little  boys  when  the  next 
morning  they  awoke  and  saw  the  well-laden  Christmas 
tree  on  the  porch.  They  shouted  with  joy,  and  began  tak- 
ing the  presents  off  and  carrying  them  to  their  mother. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  gladness  about  the  kindness 
of  the  neighbors.  Suddenly  one  of  the  boys  cried  out: 
''Here's  a  letter.''  It  was  an  envelope,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
\\'illis  and  family.  She  broke  the  seal  and  drew  forth  the 
contents.  It  was  the  mortgage  of  Squire  Stanford's, 
marked  ])aid,  and  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Willis.  The  mother 
tried  to  explain  to  her  boys  the  full  value  of  this  great 
treasure.  Gathering  her  children  about  her.  she  knelt  and 
gave  God  thanks  for  his  kindness,  and  asked  him  to  shower 
his  richest  blessings  upon  Squire  Stanford's  head. 


James'  Story. 

It  was  on  Saturday  night  before  Christmas  of  V^^0  that 
I  sat  at  my  desk,  looking  over  the  i)lans  for  a  large  steel 
and  stone  building  that  1  had  contracted  to  build  for  one 
of  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  The  plans  had  just  been 
handed  me  by  my  chief  draftsman,  and  were  almost  wholly 
liis  work.  They  were  beautiful  plans,  apparently  perfect 
in  everv  detail.  There  were  the  drawings  of  the  difteient 
elevations,  and  the  detailed  drawing  (^\  e\ery  joint  in  that 
steel  frame:  e\erv  part  was  carried  out  minutely — nothing 
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had  been  left  to  chance.  I  looked  at  the  drawings  admir- 
ingly, and  then  turned  to  the  sheets  showing  the  estimated 
cost,  and  the  attached  options  on  the  various  materials. 
I  wondered  at  the  brain  of  the  man  who  cotild  have  accom- 
plished such  work  in  so  little  time,  and  I  thanked  the  fates 
that  sickness  had  forced  me  to  leave  the  drafting  of  the 
plans  to  some  one  else ;  my  hand  might  have  spoiled  them. 
I  was  still  looking  at  the  drawings  when  a  touch  on  the 
arm  aroused  me.  I  looked  up:  it  was  the  author  of  the 
work,  James. 

"Mr.  Jackson,"  he  iDegan,  "after  we  close  tonight,  I  want 
to  talk  with  you." 

"All  right."  I  replied:  "I  say,  James,  these  are  beautiful 
plans,  and  your  estimates  seem  all  right.  I  guess  we  will 
begin  work  on  the  building  with  the  new  year." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  the  work,''  he  replied,  indifferently. 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise:  he  seemed  so  uncon- 
cerned abotit  the  project.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  size, 
and — well,  not  handsome,  but  there  was  something  fasci- 
nating in  the  unexpressable  sadness  of  his  face.  He  had 
large  gray  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  through  every  one  on 
whom  they  turned;  his  hair  had  been  black,  but  was  now 
almost  gray:  his  face  was  thin  and  drawn,  showing  in  it  a 
will  and  self-control  that  could  carry  a  man  through  any 
suft'ering  without  a  groan ;  his  form  was  stooped  as  though 
with  age,  and  yet  he  was  but  thirty. 

Seven  years  ago  James  had  come  to  me  as  a  tracer,  and 
from  the  very  beginning  he  had  risen  rapidly.  He  had 
always  done  thorough  work,  working  sixteen  hours  a  day 
in  the  office  and  on  study  together.  Whenever  we  were 
in  a  rush,  I  could  count  on  James  to  pull  us  through,  for 
he  seemed  to  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of  getting  work 
out  of  his  assistants.  Once  I  had  proposed  a  partnership 
to  him.  but  he  had  coollv  declined  it,  saving  that  he  mif^ht 
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not  be  able  to  work  much  longer.  I  studied  his  face  a  min- 
ute and  asked  him  to  have  a  seat.  He  walked  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  came  back  and  drew  up  a  chair  beside  me. 
This  is  what  he  told  me. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  my  life  and  get  you 
to  help  me.    I  know  that  you  will  do  it. 

*'I  am  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  ^Nly  father  had  a  large  prac- 
tice in  a  Southern  city,  and  provided  comfortably  for  his 
laro-e  familv.  When  I  was  thirteen  vears  old.  mv  father's 
health  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  practice. 
Like  many  other  lawyers,  he  had  lived  up  to  his  income, 
and  so  had  put  Ijy  a  \  ery  small  sum  for  a  rainy  day.  Doc- 
tor's bills  fast  depleted  his  bank  account.  With  what  lit- 
tle remained  he  bought  a  small  farm,  thinking  that  the  out- 
door life  might  restore  his  health,  and  enable  him  and  I 
to  make  a  scanty  living.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  five 
years  passed  in  this  way,  and  witii  the  passing  years  came 
restored  health  to  my  father.  An  old  friend  of  his  asked 
him  to  come  into  his  law  office  as  a  partner,  and  we  pres- 
ently found  ourselves  back  in  our  home  city. 

"J  was  now  eighteen  years  old.  1  had  a  grammar  school 
education,  and  a  keen  desire  for  more  knowledge.  I  spent 
one  year  in  the  grammar  school  reviewing  my  studies,  and 
then  stood  a  com])etitive  examination  for  a  scholarship  at 
(-•ur  State  A.  and  M.  L'ollegc.  I  was  successful,  an^l  after 
four  years,  graduated  in  the  class  <^\  "o"). 

"It  was  during  the  summer  preceding  my  iuni(»r  year 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
change  that  controlled  my  whole  life.  I  went  on  a  visit  to 
some  of  mv  college  friends  who  li\cd  in  the  ni«)untains. 
One  of  the  sister>.  a  girl  of  eighteen.  1  had  ne\er  bef(M-e 
seen,  and  with  hei"  1  t'ell  desperatelx  in  ]o\e.  1  began  at 
once  a  hard  light  to  win  lu-r.  (  )nce  during  the  spring  ot 
mv  junior  vear.   1  thought   1  had  won.      1  receixed  a  box  of 
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lillies  of  the  valley  (it  was  after  we  had  had  a  little  quar- 
rel) with  her  card.  On  the  back  of  the  card  was  written 
these  words : 

''  'I  was  only  trying  you ;  do  you  think  you  stood  the 
test?'    ' 

"I  was  now  perfectly  happy.  After  all,  she  had  been 
refusing  nie  only  to  test  me.  Yes,  I  had  stood  the  test.  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  her  the  most  wildly  joyful  letter  ever 
imagined.  Two  days  later  I  received  a  reply  telling  me 
that  I  had  misunderstood  her  meaning;  she  thought  I 
understood  that  we  were  to  be  just  good  friends  or  she 
would  not  have  thoughtlessly  written  that  card. 

"I  can  not  describe  my  feelings  on  reading  this  letter.  I 
had  run  out  to  a  stretch  of  woods  back  of  the  college  where 
I  sliould  not  be  interrupted  to  read  it.  Here  I  read  and 
reread  that  letter,  blurring  it  more  each  time  with  the  tears 
I  could  not  keep  back.  How  long  I  was  there  I  do  not 
know,  but  with  the  gathering  dusk  there  came  the  thought, 
'Why  give  up  now^?  Is  not  all  life  ahead  of  me?  Have  I 
ever  failed  to  carrv^  out  a  plan  I  had  determined  upon?' 
Was  not  my  maxim  'Success  is  but  the  result  of  constancy 
of  purpose  and  concentrated  energy?'  I  laughed  a  harsh, 
forced  laugh  at  my  weakness.  I  said  to  myself,  'I  will  have 
tenacity  enough  to  hold  on  to  earth,  courage  enough  to 
defy  Hell,  and  faith  enough  to  move  Heaven.'  I  fell  on 
my  knees  and  prayed  for  the  onl\-  thing  that  was  to  me, 
success. 

''But  I  must  hasten  on  with  my  story.  I  formed  definite 
plans,  and  I  sacrificed  everything  else  to  carry  them  out. 
Things  that  once  I  had  loved  and  pleasures  that  once  I  had 
enjoyed  lost  all  their  attractions  for  me.  I  remembered  the 
line  I  had  seen  somewhere,  'Nothing  succeeds  like  success.' 
and  so  I  strove  for  what  the  world  and  my  college  mates 
called  success.     Bv  the  end  of  mv  senior  vear  1  had  become 
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the  most  prominent  man  in  college.  I  held  more  offices  and 
lX)sitions  of  honor  than  any  man  had  ever  held  before  me. 
I  took  no  real  pleasure  in  them  except  that  they  helped 
me  win  her  admiration,  for  should  not  admiration  be  a 
step  toward  love? 

"During  all  this,  my  senior  year,  we  had  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence which  varied  in  warmth  and  kept  my  spirits 
rising  and  falling — as  constantly  changing  as  the  winds. 
Slowly  the  year  passed  by,  and  she  came  to  see  mc  grad- 
uate. During  those  happy  days  we  walked  about  the  cam- 
pus together,  and  I  thought — well,  I  hoped. 

''Tuesday  morning  came,  and  I  was  class  speaker.  Pre- 
sently I  was  through,  and  the  llowers  that  were  sent  up 
nearly  buried  me.  I  did  not  care  for  flowers,  but  looked 
anxiously  for  the  card  I  so  wanted  to  see.  I  found  it  tied 
to  a  beautiful  bunch  of  Marechal  Xiel  roses,  and  on  the 
card  was  written  these  words: 

"  'I  am  proud  of  you.' 

''My  eye  sought  out  her  face  in  the  audience ;  she  blushed 
a  rosy  red,  and  I — I  was  happy. 

"That  afternoon  I  took  her  driving  and' — and — oh,  I 
can't  tell  you  how,  but  I  found  out  I  was  n.iistaken.  She 
thought  I  knew  she  was  engaged,  or  she  would  not  have 
sent  the  card  with  that  sentence  on  it.  ^^'hen  she  told  me 
this  T  laughed  a  liard.  harsh  laugh;  she  should  not  see  my 
grief. 

**It  was  about  this  time  that  1  rcceixed  your  letter  telling 
me  to  come  and  take  up  the  work.  1  road  it  o\er  a'^  I 
<lro\e  mv  team  to  the  stable;  and  1  cursed  }-ou  and  the 
work.  I  threw  the  lines  to  the  stable  l)oy  and  handed  a 
bill  to  the  clerk.  As  I  turned,  a  messenger  touched  my 
arm:  'A  telegram,  mister.*  I  tore  it  o])en ;  it  told  me  of 
ni\'  l'atlicr">  ^nddrii  death  ircin  lu-arl  failure.  I  laughed — 
1    was  mad    -1   did   not   know   what    I    wa--  doiiiL;.      I    lieard 
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only  one  stnind — the  roarint;-  of  the  ri\er  a  (juartcr  of  a 
mile  away.  There  was  one  point  in  particular  where  I 
often  went  to  think  (Ut  my  prohlems.  I  went  there,  half- 
rnnnini(.  ft  was  a  rocky  l)luH  at  the  ont>i(le  of  a  sharp 
l)encl;  against  the  rocks  the  waters  dashed  and  rebounded 
fonning  a  fearful  whirlpool  below.  I  ran  madly  toward 
it.  but  1  was  stoppled  a  few  feet  away  by  a  tangled  \ine. 
which  tripped  me.  The  fcdl  stunned  me,  but  when  I 
regained  consciousness  my  brain  was  clearer,  though  my 
memory  was  confused.  1  gc.t  up  and  looked  over  the  bluff 
at  the  mad  waters  below.  I  remembered  what  I  had  c(;me 
for,  and  I  stei)pe(l  toward  the  i^dgt;.  Suddenly  1  heard,  as 
though  some  one  had  whispered  in  my  ear,  the  word  'c(jw- 
ard."  I  looked  around;  no  one  was  near.  I  laughed  at  my 
fancy  and  turned  again  toward  the  river;  but  turning  I 
heard  the  words  'mother  and  sisters.'  This  time  I  stopped 
short  and  thought. 

"My  brain  was  clearing,  and  now  I  connected  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words,  ^'es,  I  was  a  coward  to  run  away 
from  mother  and  sisters  when  they  needed  me.  Then  I 
recalled  what  would  l)e  my  life  without  her,  and  my  heart 
aliuost  failed  me.  Again  I  thought  of  luother  and  of  my 
sisters,  almost  ready  to  enter  college,  and  so  dependent 
up(.n  me;  my  strong  will  came  to  my  aid.  Had  f  not  said 
that  I  had  courage  enough  to  defy  Hell?  Xow  was  the 
time  to  i)rove  it.  I  fell  on  my  knees  apd  prayed — prayed 
that  all  the  energy  and  intellect  of  my  life  be  concentrated 
in  a  few  years,  and  that  in  that  time  I  might  provide  for 
mother  and  sisters.  Then  I  praved  that  life  might  then  be 
ended.  T  arose  from  my  knees  and  retraced  my  ste])s  to 
the  college.  I  wired  my  mother  that  the  first  train  would 
take  me  to  her,  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  old  sweetheart 
telling  her  of  my  father's  death  and  wishing  her  a  ha])i)y 
life.  '  ' 
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''You  know  most  of  my  subsequent  history  for  I  have 
been  with  you.  All  of  my  salar)^-  I  have  sent  home,  ena- 
bling my  sisters  to  complete  their  college  courses.  During 
my  spare  time  I  have  been  working  on  an  invention,  and 
today  I  received  my  patent  papers.  If  properly  managed 
there  is  a  fortune  in  my  patent.  What  I  want  to  ask  of 
you  is  that  you  manage  it  for  my  mother,  and  I  want  your 
wife  to  confort  her — your  wife  was  my  sweetheart!" 

As  he  finished  speaking  his  head  dropped  to  the  desk 
and  I  heard  him  murmur,  "Thank  God;  at  last  the  end  is 
here."  I  lifted  his  head  and  laid  him  gently  on  the  lounge. 
In  answer  to  my  phone  the  doctor  was  soon  at  his  side. 
The  doctor  said  that  he  would  hardly  live  through  the 
night — that  only  the  strongest  will  could  have  kept  such 
a  wornout  body  at  work.  I  carried  him  to  my  home,  and 
my  wife  and  I  nursed  him  carefully.  He  never  recovered 
consciousness  that  night.  The  next  morning  he  roused 
slightly  and  recognized  my  wife.  I  heard  him  say  in  tones 
scarcely  audible,  ''Mary,  I'm  glad  you  are  happy.  You 
will  comfort  mother,  won't  you?"  And  his  prayer  for  the 
end  was  answered. 

Christmas. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  the  shepherds  were  watching 
beside  their  flocks  on  the  green  hillsides,  shaded  on  one 
side  by  the  mountains  and  threatened  on  the  other  by  the 
desert;  here  on  this  narrow  strip  of  green  they  sat  with 
their  flocks  sleeping  peacefully  and  themselves  happy  and 
content  with  that  peculiar  languid  contentment  which  the 
soft  Asian  air  brings. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  groat 
light  in  the  sky.  but  their  fear  was  stilled  by  a  voice,  which 
said:  "In-ar  not;  for  behnltj  I  ])ring  you  tidings  of  great 
jov."     And   this  xoice  wa^  soon   followed  bv  a  ch<^rus  of, 
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''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." 

Meanwhile,  the  three  wise  men  laden  with  perfnmes  and 
gifts  were  following  the  beckoning  of  the  Ijright  evening- 
star  that  hung  over  the  manger  in  Bethlehem,  proclaiming 
to  all  the  world  that  a  Messiah  was  come  unto  his  people. 

In  this,  the  nativity  of  Christ,  we  have  our  tirst  Christ- 
mas celebrated.  For  the  Christian  Christmas  is  a  day  set 
apart  from  the  whole  year  as  a  time  when  we  shall  recall 
the  birth  in  a  lowdy  manger  in  Bethlehem  of  the  lawgiver 
of  the  world,  the  philosopher  of  the  ages,  the  model  man, 
and  the  link  between  God  and  man. 

From  the  first  Christmas  has  always  been  a  day  to  people 
of  all  ages  and  nationality- — a  day  of  peace  and  content, 
one  fraught  with  peaceful  recollections  and  happy  antici- 
pations, filled  with  reunions  of  loved  ones,  and  gifts  of 
love  to  those  near  and  dear  to  us.  and  gifts  of  charity  to 
those  in  need.  In  fact,  there  is  a  distinct  spirit  that  is 
present  on  this  day — the  Christmas  spirit. 

On  Christmas  the  miser  forgets  his  hoarding  and  casts 
to  the  beggar  a  coin  as  he  passes  along.  The  large  cor- 
porations relax  their  money-getting  and  give  their 
employees  a  Christmas  dinner,  as  well  as  a  holiday.  The 
staid  judge  descends  from  his  seat,  forgets  his  studied 
dignity,  and  greets  the  lowest  and  the  highest  with  a  holi- 
day smile.  The  money  lender  forgets  that  the  mortgage 
or  interest  is  overdue,  and  causes  gladness  to  spring  up  in 
many  a  poor  home  by  his  forgetting.  The  criminal  and 
outcast  forgets  his  trade  and  thinks  of  the  home  and  char- 
acter that  were  once  his.  The  wanderer's  thoughts  turn 
to  home  and  loved  ones,  and  l)y  the  Christmas  hearth  he 
pictures  the  ones  who  he  knows  are  thinking  of  him  and 
waiting  and  longing  for  his  form  to  fill  the  eni])tv  chair 
in  the  circle,     ^^llile,  lastlv.  comes  the  thoui>iits  of  those 
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who  are  asleep  out  on  the  hill,  where  the  snow  Ixinks  high- 
est, and  with  sadness  the  longing  for  the  touch  of  a  van- 
ished hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Under  the  niistlet(;e  and  the  holly  the  children  make 
merry  the  day  with  their  chatter  and  play,  punctuated 
here  and  there  with  a  sound  of  toys  left  by  good  old  Santa 
on  the  preceding  night. 

In  the  homes  of  the  poor  the  hre  seems  to  l)urn  brighter 
than  on  any  other  day,  and  a  sprig  of  mistletoe  here,  and 
the  red  and  green  of  the  holly  there,  bear  eloquent  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  Christmas  is  not  unknown,  even  where 
labor  is  the  price  of  life  and  want  is  the  routine  of  the 
year. 

The  benevolent  societies  and  great  i)hilanthropi>ts  dis- 
])ense  baskets  and  presents  to  the  slums,  and  the  dirty  and 
drear\'  streets  take  on  a  clean  and  li\el\-  ai)pearance  on 
this  the  greatest  day  of  the  whole  year. 

]\Iay  the  mistletoe  and  the  hollv  alwavs  be  the  signs  of 
happiness  and  joy.  And  the  sounds  of  the  Christmas 
carol,  the  expressions  of  loxe  and  good  will;  the  Christmas 
chimes  the  exi)ression  of  a  ])eople's  devotion;  and  the  tinkle 
of  the  sleigh  bells  tell  of  merriment  and  unc(^nrined  joy. 

W'lien   the   war  drums   ha\e   ceased   their   rattle   and   the 

battle  l1ags  are  cased.  ma\-  all  nations  join  in  a  glad  lialle- 

lujah.   ])roclaiming   to   the   world:    "Peace   on    earth,   good 

will  t<!\\ard  men."  C.  J.   II..  'I'J. 

.♦,    ,♦,.    ,♦.    ,♦♦ 

The  Escape  From  the  Gallows. 

In  die  n])|)er  i>art  of  South  L'arolina  tbere  is  a  rough 
mountainous  regi(»u  known  a^  the  *'l)ark  C'orner."  This 
is  not  tile  "Dark  Corner"  of  Zacli  McCee  fame.  l)ut  i>  a 
region  nnicb  rougher  and  more  isolated,  if  possjbk*  than  llie 
(»r.e  '.reated  <>\  in  .\Ic(iee's  Ixxik.  The  ]-ough  mountain  land- 
are  unsuited   t(»  agriiailtnral   ])nrposes.   tliough   a    lew    small 
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cr()i)s  can  be  gTOwn.  The  mountain  sides  are  steep  and  ihe 
\alleys  are  (leej).  Dow  n  in  the  \alle)s  trickle  small  moun- 
tain streams  surrounded  on  all  side>  In'  dense  i\}'  thicket>. 
making  an  ideal  place  for  the  chief  occupation  of  these  peo- 
ple— the  making  of  moonshine  whiskey.  This  is  the  onl}' 
product  that  these  people  can  well  manufacture  and  market, 
and  it  is  their  one  great  source  of  ready  money.  Situated  as 
they  are,  these  pei)ple  consider  it  a  God-given  right  to  make 
and  sell  whiskew 

The  mountain  people  are  rough,  uneducated,  honest,  \ery 
hospitable,  but  suspicious  of  strangers,  friends  to  their 
friends,  and  enemies  to  their  enemies. 

It  was  in  this  "Dark  Corner"  environment  and  among 
this  "Dark  Corner"  people  that  Jake  Robison  and  his  young 
wife,  Sarah,  were  born,  and  it  was  this  environment  and 
these  people  that  had  sha[)ed  their  lives  through  childhood, 
through  their  period  of  courtship,  and  which  at  last,  after 
their  marriage,  had  caused  them  to  settle  down  and  build 
their  home  among  these  mountain  fastnesses. 

Jake  and  Sarah  had  been  married  for  one  year :  they  had 
labored  together  and  built  a  log  hut  of  two  rooms,  which 
was  a  happy  home  to  them  ;  Jake  had  made  the  long  trip  to 
town  and  had  brought  back  enough  copper  to  establish  a 
small  still  in  the  cove  on  the  branch  below  the  house :  and 
now  the  couple  were  happy  parents,  for  wrappe<l  in  red 
flannel  and  lying  in  an  old  goods  1)ox  drawn  up  near  the 
fire  was  the  first  baby — a  boy — of  this  young  mountain 
couple.  Young  and  ph}'sically  strong,  with  a  rude  home — 
a  ])alace  to  them — with  a  means  of  making  their  li\ing.  and 
with  a  month-old  baby,  Jake  and  Sarah  Robison  were  happy. 

One  day  early  in  the  spring,  revenue  officers  made  a  raid 
in  the  mountains  and  destroyed  die  still  of  Jake  Robison 
along  with  others.  The  night  after  the  raid  Bill  Long,  a 
near  neii^iibor  to  Rol)ison,  was  shot  as  he  sat  1)\'  the  fire  in 
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his  own  mountain  home.  The  murderer  was  not  known. 
It  was  generally  known  that  Long  had  been  the  one  who  led 
the  officers  into  the  mountains  and  to  Robison's  still,  and 
it  was  known  that  during  the  day  Long  and  Robison  had 
come  to  blows  about  the  matter;  therefore,  Jake  Robison 
was  naturally  the  man  that  was  suspicioned  of  the  crime. 
A  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued,  and,  without  any  signs 
of  resistance,  he  surrendered  to  the  officers  who  came  to 
carry  him  to  the  county  jail,  twenty-five  miles  away. 

Meanwhile,  life  in  the  mountains  went  on  as  it  always  had. 
Other  stills  were  made  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the 
officers.  Sarah  Robison  did  not  give  up  in  despair  nor 
show  any  signs  of  grief,  but  she  went  bra\ely  about  her 
tasks  caring  for  the  baby  and  the  rude  home,  and  also  work- 
ing small  patches  of  peas  and  corn  on  the  mountain  side. 
But  she  did  not  forget  her  husband.  Once  eacli  month  she 
tramped  the  twenty-five  miles  from  her  home  to  the  county 
jail,  carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms,  in  order  to  see  her  hus- 
band. The  kind-hearted  jailer  would  admit  her  to  her  hus- 
band's cell  and  there  allow  her  to  spend  the  night,  and  then 
let  her  out  again  when  she  was  ready  for  the  long  tramp  back 
to  her  mountain  home. 

It  was  during  the  last  days  of  November  when  the  fall 
term  of  criminal  court  convened,  in  which  Jake  Robison  was 
to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  murder.  The  faithful  wife, 
Sarah,  trudged  the  twenty-five  long  miles  witli  the  baby  in 
her  arms  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  At  night  the  kind- 
hearted  officials  allowed  her  to  be  locked  in  the  cell  with  her 
husband.  The  case  was  called  on  Thursday  of  the  week. 
Rr)bi'^on  was  represented  by  a  young  lawyer  new  to  the  pro- 
fession, while  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  an  okl  man. 
strong  in  his  profession,  and  the  greatc.'it  orator  in  the  State. 
Brunson  could  many  times  convict  a  man  without  evidence 
by  his  speech  l)efore  the  jury.     Tlie  c\  i<lence  against  Robi- 
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son  was  all  circumstantial,  but  strong.  The  two  lawyers 
made  their  speeches,  the  jud.ii^e  instructed  the  jury,  which 
tlien  retired:  and.  after  two  hours  in  the  jury  room,  they 
returned  with  the  awful  verdict.  "(luiUy  of  nuirder."  When 
the  verdict  was  read  no  emotions  seemed  to  sweep  over  the 
faces  of  either  the  prisoner  or  his  wife,  who  sat  near  by.  The 
judge  then  imposed  the  only  sentence  possible :  ''On  Friday, 
January  11th,  Jake  Robison  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead."  Yet  no  emotions  changed  the  countenances  of 
either  prisoner  or  his  companion.  The  prisoner  was 
assigned  to  his  cell  to  await  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  wife  again  made  her  way  back  to  the  mountain 
home,  carrying  the  baby,  and  also  a  love  for  her  husband 
which  did  not  show  itself  in  any  signs  of  grief. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  Again  the  wife  of  the  condemned 
prisoner  entered  the  jail  yard  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
the  cell  of  her  husband  to  spend  the  night  before  Christmas 
day.  The  heart  of  the  jailer  was  soft,  and  the  mother,  with 
her  child,  was  admitted  to  the  death  cell  of  the  husband  and 
father  to  spend  a  night  which  back  in  the  mountains  would 
have  been  one  of  joy  and  happiness. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  jailer  awoke  and  went  about  his 
duties,  joyous  and  happy,  because  it  was  a  day  of  joy,  and, 
too,  he  had  a  bright,  happy  home  with  two  happy  prattling 
children  making  merry  over  the  presents  old  Santa  Claus 
had  left  for  them.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  jailer  went  to 
the  murderer's  cell  to  release  the  prisoner's  wife,  in  order 
that  she  might  again  go  to  her  distant  mountain  home. 
When  the  cell  door  was  opened,  a  sorrowing,  grief  stricken 
wife  walked  out.  Her  head  was  bent  low  with  sorrow,  the 
great  sunbonnet  was  pulled  far  over  her  face  to  hide  any 
signs  of  emotion  which  might  show  there,  and  the  baby  was 
rudelv,  but  closelv,  held  to  her  breast.     In  the  cell  on  the 
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mattress  lay  the  grief -stricken  prisoner,  partially  covered 
with  a  rude  quilt. 

The  sorrowing  wife  who  left  the  jail  hastily  made  her 
way  down  the  street  and  out  of  town  with  her  head  still 
hung  low  and  the  sunbonnet  pulled  far  over  her  face.  When 
she  was  only  a  little  way  out  on  the  country  road,  a  moun- 
taineer with  a  hardy  mountain  ix)ny  met  her  and  hastened 
away  to  the  mountain  fastnesses.  Dressed  in  his  wife's 
clothes  and  passing  as  a  sorrowing  wife,  Jake  Robison  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  death  cell.  His  wife  dressed 
in  her  husband's  clothes  remained  in  the  cell  until  time  for 
Christmas  dinner  to  be  ser\e(l  to  the  prisoners.  Then  the 
duplicity  was  discovered,  but  too  late,  for  Robison  was  now 
too  near  the  mountain  coves,  where  only  mountain  men 
coukl  find  him.  and  these  men  were  his  friends.  Sarah 
Robison  onl}-  smiled  when  the  jailer  found  out  that  lie  liad 
been  duped,  that  he  had  fallen  so  easily,  for  she  knew  that 
they  must  give  her  freedom  to  her,  but,  if  they  did  not.  they 
certainly  could  not  hang  her  in  her  husband's  place.  She 
was  soon  set  free  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  humble  home 
on  tlie  mountain  side. 

Scouting  parties  of  officers  were  sent  out,  l)ut  the  moun- 
tain coves  kept  their  prisoner  well  hicklen.  Jake  Rol)ison 
was  again  in  his  own  mountains  wliere  the  officers  C(nild  not 
find  him,  and  where  the  awful  sentence  which  hung  over  him 
could  not  be  carried  out.  January  11th,  the  date  set  for  the 
execution  of  tiie  sentence,  i>asstM.l  and  tlie  mountains  still 
liekl  their  prisoner. 

In  the  same  mountains,  only  a  >hort  distance  from  the 
l\(»l)is()n  home,  there  li\ed  a  siu'ewd,  cuiniing  old  m<iuntain- 
eci  named  Johnson,  familiarly  called  Red  Johnson,  because 
of  his  thick,  coarse  red  hair.  Xow,  Johnson  was  a  domi- 
neering leading  man  among  thoc  people.  lie  was.  unlike 
till-    other   moinitain    men.    tricky,    spilelid.    and    skilled    in 
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underhand  metliods  of  dealing  with  his  fellow  men.  \<>ne 
of  them  were  his  acknowledged  enemies,  thcjngh  the)"  were 
not  his  friends.  To  he  an  enem\-  of  Red  Johnson  generally 
meant  that  soon  there  would  l)e  a  dead  man. 

But  for  se\eral  months  past  a  great  change  had  seemed 
to  cree]^  over  Johnson.  He  had  hecome  quiet,  moody,  very 
much  troubled,  and  at  times  his  mind  seemed  to  wander.  It 
was  February  Jst  and  Johnson,  seemed  to  l)e  more  troubled 
than  ever.  On  this  morning  he  got  two  of  the  mountaineers 
to  go  with  him  to  the  home  of  the  justice  of  peace,  or  mag- 
istrate, near  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Arrixing  there, 
Johnson  called  out  the  old  justice  and  said  :  "The  mountain- 
eer of  'Dark  Corner'  too  has  a  conscience.  Mine  has 
almost  dri\en  me  mad,  and  to  ease  it.  I  must  make  a  sworn 
statement  l>efore  you  and  these.  m\-  witnesses.  Get  a  pen 
and  paper,  and  in  the  ])resence  of  these  witnesses  write  as  I 
dictate  and  then  let  me  sign  it  before  you."  The  pen  and 
paper  were  secured,  and  a  small  table  for  the  old  justice  to 
write  on.  Then  being  seated,  the  old  justice  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing as  it  was  dictated  to  him  by  Johnson : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  Aleck  Johnson,  commonly  known 
as  Red  Johnson,  did  on  the  night  of  April  the  third  shoot 
Bill  Long  as  he  sat  before  the  fire  of  his  home  plaving  with 
his  children.  The  feelings  from  a  mountain  feud,  for- 
gotten by  all  except  me,  demanded  his  life;  so  I  shot  him 
and  allowed  Jake  Robison  to  be  tried  and  convicted  of  the 
crime.     Robison  is  an   innocent  man.      So   help  me.   God. 

\\'itnesses:  (Signed)     Aleck  Johxsox. 

JoHx  Hart, 
Luther  Lixdsev. 

As  soon  as  he  had  signed  the  paper  Johnson  stepped  back, 
and.  with  the  words,  "Here  is  my  death  sentence."  drew  a 
concealed  pistol  and  1)lew  a  hole  into  his  own  head  from 
which  he  died  fifteen  minutes  afterward. 
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With  this  evidence  the  yonng  lawyer  put  in  an  appHcation 
for  a  new  trial  for  his  client,  Robison,  which  was  granted. 
At  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Robison  now  left  his  haven  of 
freedom,  the  mountain  coves,  surrendered  to  the  sheriff,  and 
was  again  placed  in  jail  to  await  a  second  trial  on  the  charge 
of  murder. 

Again  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  and  again  the  wife  and 
baby  were  in  the  courtroom  to  hear  the  second  trial  of  hus- 
band and  father.  The  evidence  was  all  introduced,  the 
lawyer  had  their  speeches,  the  judge  instructed  the  jury. 
which  then  retired  to  return  within  one  hour  with  a  verdict 
of  "Not  guilty." 

Jake  Robison  was  again  a  free  man.  He  and  his  now 
happy  wife  went  down  street,  where  they  met  an  old  moun- 
taineer who  had  brought  a  few  apples  to  town.  This  old 
mountaineer  took  the  couple  in  his  old  wagon,  drawn  by  the 
scrawny  pony,  and  carried  them  back  to  the  mountains,  to 
home,  to  freedom,  and  to  happiness. 

Several  years  have  now  passed  and  many  other  children 
have  now  come  to  bless  this  mountain  home.  And.  as  the 
family  circle  is  formed  around  the  old  rock  hearth  in  the 
winter  nigiits,  the  father  tells  over  and  over  how  the  mother, 
aided  by  other  circumstances,  saved  him  from  the  gallows. 

T.  R.  R.,  '1:?. 

♦J.     ♦♦♦     ♦♦«     4» 
Christmas  Eve. 

Lo,  Spring  has  waned  to  warmer  days, 
And  Summer's  found  a  timely  end — 

The  Autumn  sun's  red  golden  rays 
To  ruddy  Christmas  times  portend. 

A  few  sliort  hours,  and  joy  will  reign, 
And  shed  its  warmth  around  each  tire — 

A  few  short  hours,  and  life  will  gain 
The  freedom  of  a  strong  desire. 
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Ho,  see  the  dull  and  laden  sky, 

Ah,  feel  that  cold  and  certain  breeze — 

The  import  of  that  snow  shall  lie 
Upon  the  earth,  the  hills  and  trees. 

The  youthful  hearts  with  rapture  fill: 

The  old  abide  in  joy  that's  past, 
As  nieni'ry  flaunts,  at  thoughtful  will 

The  scenes  of  yore — in  bounty  cast. 

The  night  conies  on  in  sombre  dark, 

The  snow  as  soon  begins  to  fall^ — 
The  wind  howls  round  with  chilling  bark. 

And  sounds  his  long  and  dreary  call. 

The  people  homeward  find  their  way, 

Each  in  his  ample  means  content, 
While  there  from  cold  they  seek  to  stay 

And  let  the  pleasant  hours  be  spent. 

Around  the  fire  are  stories  told 

Of  olden  Christmas  times,  yet  dear; 
They  thrill  the  young,  and  please  the  old. 

Who  often  weep  a  pensive  tear. 

The  eager  youngsters  put  to  sleep. 

The  older  sit  and  talk  awhile, 
Then  soon  deceitful  Santa  creeps, 

His  dreaming  children  to  beguile. 

After  the  father's  pranks  are  play'd, 
A  mother's  prayers  to  heaven  borne. 

All  in  peace  are  quietly  stay'd 
To  wait  the  coming  of  the  morn. 

W.  T.  H.,  '15. 
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A  Trip  to  Mount  Mitchell. 

Just  after  our  school  closed  last  June,  some  of  my  friends 
and  I  attended  the  Southern  Students'  Conference  at  'Mon- 
treat,  Xorth  Carolina.  We  spent  a  delightful  ten  days 
there.  Montreat  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty 
mountain  peaks.  Every  afternoon  the  boys  played  tennis 
and  baseball,  went  swimming,  and  engaged  in  other  forms 
of  six)rt.  Many  of  the  l)oys  took  long  rambles  into  the 
adjacent  mountains. 

At  last  the  meeting  closed  one  Sunday  night.  Two  trips 
had  been  planned  for  the  following  day — one  to  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  other  to  the  Biltmore  estate.  I  decided  to 
take  the  former.  So.  bright  and  earl\-  Monchi}-  morning, 
we  got  our  blanket  rolls  and  lunches  ready  and  started  on 
our  sixteen-mile  trip  to  Mount  Mitchell.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  abotit  fifty  students,  representing  a  number  of  high 
schools  and  colleges.  We  had  a  sturdy  mountaineer,  who 
was  armed  with  a  long  hunting  knife  and  a  ])istol.  to  act  as 
our  guide. 

The  hrst  part  of  our  trip  was  along  a  roarmg  mountain 
stream.  It  was  an  ideal  dax'  for  such  a  trip.  The  sky 
was  clear,  except  for  a  scampering  cloud  now  and  then.  My 
com])anions  and  I  got  a  late  start,  so  we  were  ])ehin(l  the 
main  ])art\'  and  the  guide.  .\l)out  a  mile  up  the  creek  we 
took  tlie  wrong  trail,  and  followed  it  far  up  the  mountain 
side,  only  to  find  that  it  suddenly  euiled  in  the  forest.  My 
companions  and  T  decided  that  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
what  we  had  gained  1)\'  going  back.  >(>  we  decided  to  keep 
climbing.  P)Ut  w  heie  was  the  trail'  We  scrambled  o\er 
rocks  and  fallen  trees,  among  dense  ferns  and  hea\y  under- 
growtli.  The  sky  was  darkening  with  clouds,  and  we  won- 
dered what  we  would  do  if  a  storm  came  up.  At  last  one 
ni  the  paiiy  discoxered  a  trampled  fern  which  ga\e  us  a 
clue.      Someone   lia«l    parsed,    eiliier    upor   down    the   nionii- 
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tain,  a  day  or  two  before,  and  we  decided  that  l)y  follow- 
ing the  i)ath  of  the  trampled  ferns  we  would  finally  reach 
the  top.  We  yelled  for  the  main  ])arty,  Imt  the  echoes  of 
the  forest  seemed  to  he  m()ckin<i^  ns.  So  we  scrambled  on 
over  boulders  and  fallen  trees.  After  about  two  hours  of 
this  tiresome  climbing  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  high 
ridge.  We  knew  that  the  worst  was  over,  for  we  had  dis- 
covered that  in  climbing  mountains,  it  is  a  good  policy  to 
follow  the  backbone  of  the  radiating  ridges.  We  yelled 
again,  and  to  our  surprise,  someone  answered.  A  few  min- 
utes later  we  rejoined  the  main  party,  which  shortly  reached 
the  summit  of  Gray  Beard  Mountain.  This  mountain  has 
an  elevation  of  .5,800  feet  above  sea  level.  Alount  Mitchell 
was  obscured  by  fog.  Thousands  of  feet  below  we  could 
see  the  railroad  leading  from  Asheville  to  Salisbury.  To 
the  south,  we  had  an  imposing  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  To 
the  west  were  the  craggy  mountains. 

After  resting  awhile,  we  descended  Gray  Beard  in  the 
direction  of  ^It.  Mitchell.  We  soon  reached  the  summit  of 
a  narrow  rocky  ridge.  Some  mountaineer  had  strung  up  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  and  had  several  cattle  within  the  enclo- 
sure. Changing  direction  around  the  east  side  of  the  ridge, 
we  soon  came  to  the  camp  of  a  surveying  party.  Their 
cooking  utensils  were  scattered  about  on  the  neighboring- 
rocks.  Xear  by,  a  crystal  spring  burst  forth  from  the  rock. 
We  rested  a  few  minutes  at  this  pleasant  si)ot.  drank  some 
of  the  cold  water,  ate  a  few  crackers,  and  tlien  resumed  our 
journey,  ascending  the  narrow  ridge  again. 

Reaching  the  to]).  we  soon  came  to  the  foot  of  "The 
Pinnacle."  This  is  an  exceedingly  steep,  rugged  peak.  Its 
sides  are  covered  with  great  1)oulders.  while  its  summit  is 
capped  with  a  massive  ledge  of  granite.  This  peak  is  the 
corner  ix)st  of  four  counties.  Looking  northwest  from 
Pinnacle,  I  thought  of  what  our  forestry  professor  had  told 
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us  regarding  forest  fires.  Practically  ever}-  tree  for  miles 
had  been  killed  by  fire.  The  white  trunks  presented  a 
ghostly  appearance.  By  this  time  the  clouds  had  blown 
away,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  bracing. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  came  to  a  grassy  spot  near 
a  beautiful  mountain  spring.  Here  we  ate  our  dinner  and 
rested  awhile.  Eggs  and  sandwiches  seemed  to  be  the  bill 
of  fare.  After  dinner,  some  of  us  took  a  siesta,  but  our 
slumbers  were  rudely  disturbed  by  the  guide,  who  told  us 
that  it  was  time  to  start.  We  packed  our  belongings  and 
started.  Mt.  Mitchell  was  still  eight  miles  from  us.  We 
followed  the  summit  of  a  ridge.  A  wire  fence  ran  parallel 
to  our  trail.  On  the  west  side  of  this  fence  was  an  8,000 
acre  tract  of  virgin  forest,  in  which  is  situated  the  reservoir 
of  the  Asheville  Water  Company.  The  climb  was  now  up 
a  peak  called  Tater  Top.  I  have  never  found  out  why  it 
was  given  such  a  name.  The  ground  was  very  steep,  and 
the  trail  wound  in  and  out  amongst  the  rocks,  somewhat  as 
a  snake  would  crawl.  After  stumbhng  and  falhng  over 
these  rocks  for  what  seemed  an  age,  we  finally  reached  a 
point  near  the  ^um^lit.  We  were  now  in  the  dense  forests 
of  balsam  firs  that  covered  the  P)lack  Mountains  to  their  sum- 
mits. We  noticed  that  our  trail  was  much  l>etler.  About 
a  mile  from  Tater  Top  we  came  uixm  a  small  tent  in  the 
forest.  On  inquiring,  we  found  that  the  tent  was  occupied 
by  a  Xew  \'ork  entomologist  and  a  Cliicaj^o  business  man. 
There  was  a  small  spring  near  by.  so  small,  indeed,  that  it 
would  ha\e  taken  an  hour  U)V  all  o|"  ns  to  get  a  drink. 
Mount  Mitchell  was  onl\-  three  miles  away,  so  my  compan- 
\*f\\  and  I  got  a  t'ew  sups  ol'  water  and  started  t'or  the  top. 
After  tra\eling  about  two  miles,  we  came  to  an  oikmi  s])ace 
in  the  forest,  l-'rom  this  spot  we  could  see  the  moiuiment 
on    to])   of    Moniu    Mitchell.      W  c    |)lnnm.'(l    into   the    forest 
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again,  and,  eagerly  pursuing  our  way,  soon  reached  the  sum- 
mit. 

The  landscape  was  the  grandest  we  had  ever  seen.  Alt. 
Mitchell  is  6,700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  this  lofty 
eminence  hundreds  of  peaks  are  visible.  Mountain  range 
blends  with  mountain  range  until  the  farthest  seem  to  kiss 
the  sky.  These  peaks  seem  to  stand  as  silent  sentinels, 
watching  your  every  movement.  Peaks  could  be  seen  in 
several  States.  Far  to  the  west  could  be  seen  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  the  boundary  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  In  the  northeast  we  could  see  the  C.  C.  and 
O.  Railroad,  and  the  Roan  Mountains.  To  the  south  and 
southwest  was  the  Blue  Ridge,  Mount  Pisgah,  and  the 
Balsam  Range.  No  painter  can  paint,  no  tongue  can 
describe,  the  beauties  of  this  region.  It  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  members  of  the  party  began  to  look  for  a  place  to 
spend  the  night.  Several  decided  to  stay  in  a  log  cabin, 
while  others  were  to  sleep  under  the  cliffs.  "Stub"  Stevens 
and  I  selected  a  site  near  the  summit  for  our  headquarters. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  fir  bushes  in  the  vicinity;  so  we 
cut  a  number  of  the  flat  branches  and  laid  them  under  a 
cliff.  We  next  gathered  ferns  and  spread  them  upon  the 
Balsam  boughs.  We  then  secured  a  pole,  and  placed  one 
end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  end  on  our  sheltering  rock, 
and  then  piled  brush  against  the  pole  in  order  to  check  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

Supper  was  the  next  thing  on  our  program.  We  made 
coffee  in  a  large  tin  bucket.  Some  slices  of  bacon  w-ere  cut,- 
placed  on  the  end  of  a  sharpened  stick,  and  broiled.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  our  supper  tasted  good  after  the  long 
mountain  climb.  It  had  taken  us  eight  hours  to  tra\el  the 
sixteen  miles. 
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Just  after  supper,  a  thunder  storm  came  up,  and  we  were 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  log  cabin,  ^^l^ile  waiting  tor 
the  rain  to  stop,  Dr.  Twitchell.  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  was  introduced.  Dr.  Twitchell  delivered  an  inter- 
esting address  on  geology,  a  most  fitting  subject,  for  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  great  geological  formations. 

Our  party  next  went  to  the  summit  in  order  to  witness 
the  sunset.  And  it  was  one  of  the  grandest  sunsets  I  ha\e 
ever  seen.  The  scurrying  clouds  presented  every  color  of 
the  rainbow.  The  sun  sank  slowly  into  a  great  cloud  near 
the  horizon.  After  a  few  flashes  of  sunlight  through  the 
rents  in  the  cloud,  the  sun  sank  from  \iew.  Darkness  was 
hovering  over  the  valleys  1)el()w.  In  the  twilight,  we 
examined  the  inscriptions  on  Mitchell's  monument.  The 
monument  is  a  hollow  obelisk  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 
It  is  made  from  an  alloy  roembling  leail  in  color,  but  nmch 
harder.  The  inside  is  tilled  with  small  stones  to  give  it 
weight.  On  the  ground  at  the  l)ase  of  the  monument,  and 
on  the  north  side,  is  Mitchell's  grave.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  monument,  wc  found  these  words:  "Here  lies  in  hope  of 
a  blessed  ressurection  the  Ixxly  of  the  Rev.  l^lisha  Mitchell, 
D.  D.,  who.  after  being  for  o!i  years  a  professor  in  the 
I'nixersiiy  of  Xorth  Carolina,  lost  his  life  in  the  scientific 
exploration  of  this  mountain,  in  tbc  <i4tli  year  oi  his  age, 
June  -i^th,  is.")?'.      Erected  in  1888." 

The  winds  of  more  than  fifty  years  liave  swei)t  o\  er  this 
lonely  gra\e.  and  the  snows  of  as  manv  winters  ha\e  en\el- 
0|>e<l  it.  lint  few  ])eople  ha\c  o\or  \isited  this  isolated 
l)eak.  Three  roads  are  being  built  to  the  summit  now.  and 
soon  tlu'  buggy,  the  carriage,  and  the  automobile  will  (hs- 
turb  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  fastnesses,  which  ha\e 
bt-rn  k'ft  nndisturbiMl   iov  ceutnrii's.  (  ).   l-\   .\U"..  'I'?. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

Henry  Marsh,  his  faithful  Httle  wife,  and  their  two  Httle 
children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  were  the  only  human  inhabitauts 
of  a  lonely  and  desolate  island  far  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  only  creatures  they  ever  saw  were  thousands  of  seal 
that  came  daily  to  bask  in  the  sun.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  Henry  ^Nlarsh  had  kept  the  great  lamp  in  the  light- 
house tower  burning  brightl}'.  He  was  always  true  to  his 
trust,  and  never  had  a  day  i)assed  Ijut  found  his  light 
burning  brightly  when  the  great  king  of  day  sank  behind 
the  western  horizon,  and  the  shade  of  night  cast  its  dismal 
mantle  over  the  boisterous  ocean. 

The  lives  of  this  faithful  keeper  and  his  wife  were  l)eset 
with  many  difficulties  and  trials,  but  they  bore  them  all  with- 
out a  murmur  or  a  word  of  complaint.  The  only  com- 
forters they  had  to  cheer  them  in  their  hours  of  deepest 
gloom  were  their  little  daughter,  Bessie,  age  eight,  and  their 
little  son,  Henry,  Junior,  age  six.  They  were  very  anxious 
that  their  children  should  be  well  educated,  and  as  there  was 
no  such  a  thing  as  a  school  near  them,  they  decided  to  teach 
them  all  they  could  themselves  so  the  son  might  some  day  fill 
his  father's  place. 

Almost  every  clay  when  ]Mr.  ]\Iarsh  would  climb  that  long, 
long  ladder  to  the  great  lamp,  to  refill  it  and  scrub  the  lens 
till  they  were  as  clear  as  crystal,  little  Bessie  and  Henry 
would  follow  him.  They  would  observe  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  everything  he  did,  often  sitting  up  with  their 
father  on  liis  watch  till  their  mother  would  have  to  come 
after  them  to  put  them  to  bed. 

This  lighthouse  was  one  of  the  most  important  stations  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  situated  in  a  storm-swept  coral 
reef  that  stood  in  the  direct  line  of  steamboat  travel,  mak- 
ing it  a  very  rough  and  dangerous  place.  Before  this  sta- 
tion  was  established,   manv   wrecks   had   occurred   on   this 
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rocky  formation.  It  was  very  imiXDrtant  that  this  light 
should  be  burning  every  hour  in  the  night,  casting  its  l)eams 
over  the  boisterous  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  guide  the  passing- 
ships  aright.  To  make  this  light  more  noticeable,  the  lamp 
was  in  a  revolving  frame  that  kept  constantly  changing  the 
position  of  the  light  from  east  to  west. 

One  evening  Mr.  Marsh  had  been  feeling  a  little  sick,  but 
thought  it  was  nothing  of  a  very  serious  nature,  ^^'hen 
he  tried  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the  lighthouse  tower  he 
became  faint,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  desperately  ill. 
His  wife  was  \er}-  much  frightened,  but  told  her  husband 
she  thought  he  would  soon  be  l>etter.  There  they  were, 
hundreds  of  miles  out  in  die  ocean,  with  no  physician 
nearer  tlian  the  mainland.  His  wife  did  all  she  could  for 
him,  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  and  prayers  he  soon  passed 
beyond  the  River,  leaving  his  three  loved  ones  on  that  deso- 
late island.  You  can  imagine  how  the  grief-stricken  mother 
felt,  far  out  there  in  mid-ocean,  with  no  one  near  save  her 
dead  husband  and  her  two  little  children.  When  bed  time 
came  for  the  children,  she  carried  them  to  their  room  and 
put  them  to  bed.  telling  them  to  go  to  sleep  while  she  would 
watcli  over  the  remains  of  their  father. 

When  their  mother  left  tliem  in  the  room,  little  IV^ssie 
thought  of  the  lamp  in  the  lower  not  being  lit.  This  wor- 
ried her.  and  she  decided  to  go  and  ligiit  it.  She  called  her 
brother  and  tokl  him  to  go  with  her  to  light  the  lamp  and 
watch  in  their  father's  stead.  The\  shpped  out  and  climl)eil 
the  long  winding  ladder  in  the  darkness  of  the  niglit. 
unheard  by  their  mother.  When  they  reached  the  lamp  llie\ 
lit  it  with  ease,  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  w(^rk  tin- 
mcrlianism  wliich  caused  llie  hunp  {o  rcNoIve.  "What  must 
we  d<j?"  they  debated  among  themselxes.  h'inally  the\ 
decided  to  sit  up  and  turn  the  lamp  with  their  hands.  To 
keep  I  lenry  awake,  lios  told  him  stories  slie  had  heard  her 
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father  tell.  One  by  ouq  the  long  hours  of  the  night  wore 
slowly  away.  The  two  little  keepers  stood  faithfully  to 
their  ix)st,  and  when  the  great  king  of  day  appeared  above 
the  eastern  horizon  he  ne\er  smiled  on  two  worthier  keepers. 
All  night  long  the  mother  had  not  missed  them,  she  thought 
they  were  safely  wrapped  in  slumber.  Not  once  did  she 
think  of  the  lamp  in  the  tower  not  being  lit.  for  she  was 
nearly  craz\'  with  grief. 

A\'eeks  and  even  months  passed,  yet  these  faithful  chil- 
dren, now  aided  by  their  mother,  watched  and  kept  the 
light  burning.  As  sure  as  day  is  followed  by  night,  just  so 
sure  they  were  always  true  to  their  trust,  and  never  once  let 
the  light  burn  low.  Several  times  they  were  about  to  give 
up  in  despair,  but  the  mother  encouraged  all  b}-  repeating 
the  proverb:  "Though  you  despair,  keep  on  in  spite  of 
despair.'' 

One  morning  little  Bessie  and  Henry  were  playing  on  one 
of  the  reefs  when  they  saw  a  ship  in  the  distance.  They 
ran  to  the  house  to  tell  their  mother  the  good  news.  She 
could  not  realize  it  was  true  until  she  ran  down  to  the  reef 
and  saw  for  herself. 

"Yes,  children,  this  is  the  supply  ship  for  which  we've 
been  looking  for  so  long  a  time,  and  now  we  are  saved  from 
starvation  on  this  lonely  island,"  she  finally  managed  to  say 
to  them  in  her  great  joy. 

\\'hen  the  ship  came  as  near  to  the  island  as  it  could,  it 
dropped  anchor  and  the  captain  came  to  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat.  After  the  greeting,  ]\Irs.  Marsh  tokl  him  of  her  hus- 
band's sudden  death,  and  the  story  of  how  her  little  boy  and 
girl  had  faithfully  taken  their  dead  father's  place  as  light- 
house keeper.      He  listened  with  astonishment  to  her  stoiy. 

When  she  had  finished,  he  called  the  children  to  him.  and. 
looking  up  to  heaven,  said  :  ''Children,  I  have  never  seen  such 
courao;e  in  anvone  so  small  as  vou  are.      Surelv  God  must 
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have  been  with  you.  For  your  faith fuhiess  your  mother 
will  be  given  a  pension  as  long  as  she  lives.  Xow  she  can 
give  you  that  education,  of  which  she  has  l>een  dreaming 
so  long."  Turning  to  the  mother,  he  congratulated  her 
on  being  the  mother  of  two  such  children,  and  told  her  to 
get  her  goods  packed,  for  on  tomorrow  he  would  take  her 
back  to  her  native  land.  Cannot  you  imagine  the  gladness 
that  came  into  this  mother's  heart  as  she  realized  that  all 
her  long  years  of  work  were  not  in  vain?* 

F.  \V.   R.,  '!:>. 


Da  Beggar  Man. 

Da  beggar  man  acrossa  da  way 
He  laugh  and  maka  da  fun  of  me. 
Because  I  jump  and  hop  and  skip 
To  keep  from  freezing  alia  da  day. 
He  no  get  cold  in  da  feet  you  see. 
Because  you  see  he  gotta  no  feet. 

All  day  he  stan  witha  hes  tincup, 

And  ask  da  man  for  da  help. 
Yet  it  sleet  and  it  snow  and  cover  him  up. 

He  no  freeza  lika  myself. 
He  stand  all  da  time  wiili  lies  pitiful  look. 

Just  as  da  ''Stonewall"  stood : 
1  pinch  him  hard  as  T  ])incha  da  crook: 

I  find  his  feet  mada  da  wood. 

W  Ikmi   I    jump  around  lo  kecpa  warm: 

lie*  lauj^h  and  shaka  ho  liead  : 
Hes  laugh  it  doa  me  no  liarm. 

But  still  r  getla  mad  : 
h'nr  tn   -t'c  him   sian   a^   ^\\\\   a>  da   mouse 
An  me  nearlv  frcr/a  to  deaili.  F.  L.  M..'  1.") 
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True  Patriotism. 

In  the  foundation  of  all  nations  there  is  one  primary  basis. 
One  upon  which  the  destiny  of  all  countries  rest.  This 
important  factor  is  none  other  than  patriotism.  We  all 
have  felt  the  joyous  thrill  when  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  is 
waxed  before  us,  or  when  the  musical  strains  of  Dixie  are 
heard.  This  may  well  be  termed  the  feeling  of  patriotism. 
An  indixidual  who  loves  and  strives  for  the  betterment  of 
his  nation  may  well  be  called  a  patriot.  Thus  were  called 
the  followers  of  Marion,  Sumter  and. Lee.  Men  of  today, 
who  work  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  are  no  less 
patriots  than  the  beloved  partisans  of  the  Revolution. 

Unfortunately,  how^ever,  tories  may  still  be  found  in 
the  person  of  those  men  who  seek  to  injure  their  govern- 
ment by  stealing  its  wealth,  and  by  corrupting  its  politics. 
So,  today  we  have  many  false  patriots.  It  is  not  always  the 
strongest  man  wdio  wins  the  race,  neither  are  those  who  talk- 
loudest  and  pretend  to  be  such  heroes,  always  the  real  true 
type.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  makes  a  stirring  speech  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  is  seen  next  day  buying  drinks  for  the 
men  in  order  to  obtain  their  votes.  Such  as  this  will  cause 
a  speedy  and  shameful  downfall  to  any  nation. 

Real,  true  patriotism  needs  no  label  for  identification.  It 
is  shown  by  a  man's  being  true  to  himself,  to  his  country, 
and  to  God.  He  ever  strives  to  aid  his  fellow  man,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  He  fights  the  grafter,  the  trust  king, 
and  tlie  crafty  politician.  This  type  of  man  is  loved  Ijy 
every  one,  save  the  tories,  and  I  dare  say,  is  secretly  admired 
by  them.  God  intended  that  we  all  should  be  like  him.  and 
we  should  put  forth  every  effort  to  accomplish  the  divine 
plan,  for  there  are  many  misfits  in  this  world — many  men 
have  fallen  far  below  the  standard  set  f(^r  them,  and  today, 
were  it  not  for  those  remaining  true,  this  grand  country  of 
ours  would  be  one  of  despotism,  strife  and  ruin. 
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Mutual  love  makes  strong  friends.  Thus  would  be  seen 
a  nation  of  friend>,  if  every  man  loved  his  nation. 

Before  the  true  patriot,  let  us  stand  with  uncovered 
heads:  for  ujX'U  him  rests  the  welfare  of  his  country.  And 
may  our  ambition  e\  er  l^e  to  resemble  him ;  and  as  long  as  a 
memory  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  lingers  with  us,  may  we 
be  members  of  the  band  of  true  patriots. 

T.  B.  DouTiiiT.  'U. 
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Have  you  ever  thougbt  what  it  would  mean  to  be  without 
Christmas?  Few  of  us  really  have  thought  of  it.  We 
have,  indeed,  thought  of  it  so  seldom  that  Christmas  has 
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come  to  mean  little  more  than  a  holiday — a 
Christinas,     holiday  made  unusually  pleasant  by  the  giving 

and  receiving  of  gifts.  And  this  narrow  con- 
ception of  Christmas  has  lessened  our  pleasure  in  it :  for  it 
has  made  our  pleasure  a  selfish,  and,  therefore,  an  unsatis- 
fying one.  How  many  presents  are  you  giving  for  the 
pleasure  of  giving,  and  how  many  are  you  merely  exchang- 
ing? Suppose  we  were  without  Christmas;  we  would  he 
without  our  present  holiday  and  time  of  joy,  without  our 
government,  without  our  civilization  and  our  literature,  and 
without  our  assurance  of  a  Happy  Home  hereafter.  Let 
us  hail  the  coming  of  Christmas,  not  only  as  a  holiday.  Init 
as  a  time  for  making  otliers  happy,  and  be  assured  that  in 
so  doing  we  shall  find  the  truest  happiness  ourselves. 

<"   ♦:- 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  the  honor  system  will 
receive  another  test.  How  will  it  stand  it?  Will  it  be 
stronger  for  the  test?     Will  the  weak  places  be  detected  and 

strengthened,  or  will  those  weak  places  give 
71ic  Honor  way  ?  The  honor  system  is  like  a  dani  built 
SysfoJi.  of  many  sized   stones,  each   stone  a  sttulent. 

The  flood  of  examination  (juestions  are  like 
the  waters  l)reaking  against  that  dam,  which  protects  oiu" 
honor  in  the  beautiful  valley  below.  l)y  and  by  that  con- 
tiiuial  dashing  loosens  a  stone;  now  the  wall  is  no  longer 
smooth  a^ul  strong,  but  j)re.^ents  more  surface  at  its  weakened 
[Knnt.  Added  to  the  rush  of  the  waters  is  the  pounding  of 
that  loosened  stone,  and,  together,  they  make  a  breach  in 
the  wall.  r>eft.re  we  know  it.  our  honor  system  has  been 
swept  away,  and,  like  that  PennsyKania  town  in  the  valley, 
oiu-  honor  has  been  carried  with  it.  The  only  safeguard 
or  (/nr  honor  system  is  (;nr  \igilance.  just  as  every  stone 
in  the  wall  that  becomes  loosened  must  be  thrown  ont  at 
once,  so  must  e\er\'  student  that   i>la\s   false  be  re(|nire(l  to 
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resign  his  position  in  the  corps,  and  the  gap  cemented  with 
renewed  resohitions.  Even  as  the  larger  stones  at  the  more 
important  points  of  the  dam  would  be  most  dangerons  it 
loosened,  so  will  the  inHnential  and  prominent  students  be 
a  greater  menance  to  our  own  safety  if  they  are  allowed 
without  the  wall. 

For  a  man  to  say,  "Well,  I  don't  expect  to  cheat  m\sclf. 
but  T  am  not  going  to  report  anyone."  is  for  him  to  proclaim 
that  he  either  has  not  given  the  subject  sufficient  thought, 
or  else  that  he  is  trying  to  make  a  cavity  in  which  to  hide. 
We  shall  see  that  such  men  reach  another  conclusion  or  allow 
us  to  reach  it  for  them.  We  have  no  place  in  our  wall  for 
cavities — no  room  at  Clemson  for  neutral  forces  1 

We  most  positively  do  not  mean  that  any  man  should 
watcJi  another,  but  li'e  do  mean  that  he  should  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  zi'hat  he  sees  going  on  around  him.  The  honor  sys- 
tem requires  just  as  imperatively  that  a  man  report  another 
whom  he  sees  cheating  as  it  requires  him  not  to  cheat  him- 
self. This  is  the  onh'  way  in  which  our  honor  system  can 
stand,  and  our  honor  as  an  individual  be  protected. 

Wherever  we  find  government  ])y  the  ])eople,  we  find  that 
public  opinion  is  virtually  law.  At  Clemson.  the  force  of 
public   sentiment   v^ithin   the  corps   cannot   be   questioned. 

W'hy  not  apply  this  power  in  such  a 
The  Pozi'er  of  Public  way  as  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
Sentiment  in  College,     of  useful  work  from  it?     How  can 

it  better  be  applied  than  in  building- 
up  the  reputation  of  the  college  and  of  the  corps? 

Last  fall  when  we  were  coming  up  to  the  College,  vvc  saw 
on  the  train  three  or  four  boys  behaving  in  so  ungentle- 
manly  a  manner  that  the  conductor  had  to  be  appealed  to  in 
order  to  quiet  them.  When  the  conductor  returned  to  the 
platform,  the  1)rakeman  remarked.  "Those  Clemson  felhnvs 
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are  a  tough  lot."  There  were  two  hundred  Clemson  men 
on  the  train,  judged  by  the  conduct  of  four  others.  The 
two  hundred  were  behaving  Hke  gentlemen,  but  they  got  the 
credit  of  being  a  "tough  lot."  because  of  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  four.  Not  only  the  brakeman.  but  probably  others 
judged  the  two  hundred  thus  harshly.      Is  it  fair? 

X()\v,  \vh\'  not  help  make  public  sentiment  within  the  corps 
such  that  when  a  group  of  boys  forget  them-elves.  a  man 
could  go  to  those  boys  and  say,  "Look  here,  this  thing  has 
got  to  stop;  for  the  sake  of  the  uniform  or  fob  you  wear 
and  the  college  you  attend,  \ou  must  behave  like  gentle- 
men," and  make  those  boys  feel  that  he  has  the  support  of 
the  cori)s  back  of  him.  Fellows,  the  majority  should  rule, 
and  people  exj^ect  it.  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  corps,  who 
constitute  the  vast  majority,  will  not  assert  themselves  and 
rule,  we  can  expect  nothing  else  but  that  the  i)ublic  will 
tliink  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  corps  constitute  the  minority. 
h\^llnws.  it's  time  to  do  something! 

♦>    ♦:♦ 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  College  Press  Associa- 
tion for  thi<  yc;ir  could  not  l)e  learned  until  after  our 
October  and  Xovember  issues  of  Tm-:  Chronicle  had 
gcjne  to  press;  so  we  ])ublish  the  names  of  the  officers  beknw 
the  constitution  ha\ing  been  pul)]ished  in  the  October 
Chronicle. 

President — K.  Iv  Moody.  WOlford  (.\)llege. 

1st  \'ice  President  —  1 ).  C.  I  I(.Mi<irt's«s.  Cnixersity  oi 
South  Carolina. 

:,?(!   X'ict'   President .    Presbyterian  College. 

Ivecording  Secretary — A.   X.   Kieffer.   .\ewberr\-  College. 

Corri'spi  .nihiiL'  St'crftarx-  .Mi>s  Marv'  K(.miih'(1\-.  l-'rskine 
CmIK-c'. 

Trca^nrt  r— .Miss  \  iolt-i  \>kins.  ('.rcL-nx  illc  In-male  C'ol- 
leire. 


Editors: 
G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '12.  O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


One  of  the  first  magazines  to  reach  our  desk  was  TJic 
Wake  Forest  Sfiuloit.  Tlie  magazine  is  full  of  interesting- 
reading  matter  interspersed  with  some  fairly  good  poetry. 
We  read  the  editorials  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  espe- 
cially the  one  on  "Lop-sided  College  ^len."  Yes,  we  have 
them  in  e\ery  school,  men  who  shut  themselves  up,  as  it 
were,  witli  their  hobbies  and  exclude  e\er)-thing  else. 

The  Concept  is  an  attractive,  well  balanced  magazine. 
The  stories  are  interesting  and  well  written.  "Arnold  as 
an  Epic  Poet"  was  handled  well,  showing  that  the  author 
had  devoted  considerable  time  to  her  subject.  Ii  seems  to 
us  that  most  of  the  stories  are  rather  too  short. 


Among  the  higli  school  magazines  we  ha\"e  received  is 
The  Coluinhiaii.  We  note  with  interest  the  growth  in  num- 
l)er  of  these  magazines.  It  shows  that  students  are  pre- 
])aring  themselves  to  become  actively  identified  with  college 
publications  on  entering  college.  "For  the  Cause"  is  with- 
out doubt  the  best  short  story.  The  plot  is  well  laid,  and  is 
developed  in  a  splendid  manner.  To  all  of  our  higli  school 
'exchanges  we  sav.  "C( me  airain." 
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The  exchanges  for  November  have  come  in  very  fast 
indeed.  From  ^laryland  to  Florida  they  have  come  to  the 
numl)er  of  ahiiost  fifty.  They  range  from  the  pamphlet  of 
the  hi""h  school  to  the  almost  volume  of  the  universitv. 


One  picks  up  The  Palmetto  with  a  feeling  that  surely 
from  this  literary  school  we  shall  have  a  treat,  but,  sad  to 
say.  we  are  immediately  disappointed  by  the  Quaker-like 
bareness  of  the  cover.  We  are  next  impressed  by  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  issue,  for  the  advertisements,  table 
of  contents,  stories  and  poems  and  directory  occup}'  only 
fifty-four  pages.  Of  this  fifty-four  pages,  (Mily  nineteen 
are  occupied  by  poems,  essays  and  stories.  In  "The  Spirit 
of  Thanksgiving"  the  space  for  the  display  of  originality 
is  carried  out  by  frequent  quotations  and  the  extreme  short- 
ness of -the  essay  on  so  full  a  theme.  "Horticulture  in  Si>uth 
Carolina"  is  a  noble  subject  well  treated.  In  the  ])oem. 
"The  juniors,"  we  are  l)rought  face  to  face  witli  a  tragedy 
of  college  life  that  exists  in  the  imagination  only,  while  in 
''The  Tragedy"  we  are  introduced  to  a  melodrama  that  is 
pathetic  in  the  extreme.  There  are  no  stories  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  still  the  negro  dialect  in  "De  h'ust  Than- 
givin'  "  is  good,  and  deserves  to  have  a  story  for  a  l)ack- 
eround. 


What  there  is  of  The  Isaijiteeiia  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  we  sigh  when  we  find  that  tliere  are  only  twenty  pages  of 
these  good  poems,  essays,  and  stories.  Tlic  ])oem.  "Lee 
Reville,"  is  well  written  and  is  beautifully  didactic.  We 
seldom  J^ee  a  better  ]X)em  than  this  in  our  college  journals. 
I  l<)we\er.  we  must  sexerely  criticise  the  stall  for  the  extreme 
thinness  of  the  issue. 
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The  Erskiiiiaii's  arrangement  of  clei)artnients  is  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  one.  The  issue  shows  evi- 
dence of  some  effort  expended  on  the  part  of  some  one. 


We  should  expect  a  more  Noluminous  issue  than  is  The 
Carolinian,  l)ut  i)ossil)ly  it  makes  u\)  in  (jualit}'  wliat  it  lacks 
in  (}uantity. 

The  same  criticism  as  the  above  will  also  apply  to  The 
College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  except  that  it  is  not  so 
thick  as  the  average  high  school  journal. 


Possibly  the  1)est  issues  received  in  exchange  are:  The 
Red  and  Uliite,  The  Buff  and  Blue,  Brenau  Journal  and  The 
Hollins  Magaj:ine. 

We  acknowledge  in  exchange  :  The  1 J  afford  College  Jour- 
nal. The  Funnan  Echo,  The  Xewberry  Stylus,  The  Con- 
tonian.  Our  Monthly,  The  Brothesian,  Davidson  College 
Magazine,  The  Trinity  Archive,  The  Yellozi'  Jacket.  The 
Lenoirian,  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  Richmond  Col- 
lege Messenger,  The  Emory  and  JJeury  Era,  The  JJ'illiam 
JJ'oods  College  Record,  The  DaJdonega  Collegian,  The 
Emory  Phooiix.  The  Foeus.  The  Southern  Student.  Jlie 
Oracle. 

Clippings. 

Lives   of   Seniors  all   remind    us, 
We  can  luake  our  lives  sublime. 

And  by  asking  foolish  questions. 
Take  up  recitation  time. 


lS<i 
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Rat  (on  seeing  an  irregular  curve )  :  "Well.  I  can't  see 
for  the  life  of  me  how  you  get  'C.  A.  C*  out  of  that  mono- 
gram ;  I  can  get  the  two  'C's,'  l)ut  I  can't  find  the  'A.'  " 


When  inter\iewing  an  old  boy,  a  freshnian  asked  if  he 
could  buy  "a  curved  triangle  and  a  weighing  >cale"  to  use 
in  drawing. 


Professor:  "How  long  can  a  person  live  without  lirains? 
Student:  "I  don't  know.      How  old  are  you.  professor?" 

—  The  T'uicr. 


J 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


The  Christmas  Holidays. 

Probably  the  foremost  thing  in  every  student's  mind  at 
present  is  the  Christmas  hoHdays.  They  have  a  right  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  your  mind.  It  is.  indeed, 
grand  to  picture  ourselves  once  more  at  home  by  the  old 
fireside,  and  run  over  our  plans  for  this  brief  stay  at  home. 
But,  pause  for  a  few  minutes  and  think  what  xour  ])lans 
really  are.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  them?  Your 
professor  may  tell  you  that  studying  over  your  plans  may 
cause  you  to  ''flunk."  All  that  is  true  and  may  be  the  result 
of  either  good  or  l)ad  plans. 

Is  anybody  to  be  1)enefited  by  the  carrying  out  of  your 
plans?     We,  as  college  students,  should  have  a  clear  idea  of 
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what  Christmas  stands  for,  and  should  endeavor  to  enter 
into  the  true  spirit  of  the  occasion.  We  have  heard  since 
we  can  remember  that  the  best  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make 
somebody  else  happy.  Perhaps  we  have  never  tried  that. 
Let's  get  busy  when  we  get  home,  and  for  a  part  of  our  time, 
at  least,  try  to  make  some  other  person  happy.  Can  you  be 
contented  to  gratify  your  selfish  desires,  and  leave  others  to 
get  along  the  best  way  possible  ?  \\'hen  you  begin  your 
holidays,  and  all  the  way  through  them,  watch  yourself,  and 
when  you  start  wrong,  remember  that  in  as  much  as  you 
lower  yourself  you  cast  a  shadow  over  your  loved  ones,  your 
C(:>untr\'  and  vour  school. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Johxsox. 

Sunday  night,  November  12,  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnson,  a  Clem- 
>on  graduate  of  U'lO,  who  is  now  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  gave  an  illustrated  reading  on  "The  Life  of  Christ." 
The  story  was  as  complete  as  could  have  been  given  in  the 
time  taken  up  by  him,  and  the  illustrations  were  exception- 
ally good.  They  were  taken  from  the  world's  most  famous 
paintings.  A  large  majority  of  the  student  body  was  i)ut, 
also  a  good  many  visitors  were  present.  The  interest  taken 
was  made  manifest  b\-  the  ()uietness  throughout  the  read- 
ing. We  feel  >urc  tliat  this  serxice  was  a  helj)  in  persuad- 
ing s(jme  ])ers()n  to  try  to  learn  more  al)out  Chri>t. 
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KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK       Gen.  Otiice  and  Factories,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MONTREAL 

Our  Key  Brand  Instrument  compares  favorably  with 
instruments  offered  trenerally  as  of  the  highest  "grade. 
Our  Paragon  drawing  instruments  are  what  their  name 
indicates.  Tliey  are  of  the  most  precise  workmanship, 
finest  quality,  and  are  made  in  the  greatest  variety. 

WE  (.AKKY  EVERY  REQllSITE  FOR  THE  FIELD  AND 
DRAFTING  ROOM. 

We  make  the  greatest  variety  of  Engine-Divided  Slide 

Rules,  and  call  especial  attention   to   our  Patented  Adjustment  which  insures  per- 
manent, smooth  working  of  the  slide 
Drawing:  Materials     :      Mathematical  and  Sarveying  Instruments     :     Measuring  Tapes 


Combahee  Fertilizers 
Are  RE^AL  Fertilizers 


Full  Of  available  PLANT  FOOD 
Lots  of  organic  matter  to  form  HUMUS 
They  smell  bad,  but  they're  GOOD 
Positively  no  filler  used 
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E.  T.  PREVOST,  '13. 


The  New  Year. 

To  hear  the  sound  of  chiming  bells. 

That  wake  the  chill  of  midnight  air — 
Their  melody  now  faintly  tells 

Of  passing  to  a  new-born  year : 
Of  passing  to  a  year  untried. 

Which  the  future  holds  in  store. 
The  truth  of  which  be  not  denied ; 

Comes  only  once,  an.d  then  no  more. 

'Tis  sad  to  bid  the  old  adieu. 

As  time  enfolds  him  in  his  arms  ; 
But  still,  we  find  a  hopeful  new, 

With  fuller  joys,  as  transient  charms: 
Again  we  bid  thee  sweetly  rest 

Among  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
To  which  you  go  as  silent  guest — 

The  bourn  that  all  must  reach  at  last 
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When  on  the  morrow  shall  we  rise 

\\'ith  hearts  as  light  as  they  are  true. 
To  hail  the  bright  and  glowing  skies, 

Midst  new  resolve  and  mind  to  do 
The  things  that  mark  a  steady  gain 

On  Habit's  low  and  base  desire. 
While  pride  himself  may  feel  the  pain 

Of  haughty  sneer — a  tortuous  tire. 

Then  ring  again,  ye  bells!     Ah,  sound 

Your  fearless  anthem  far  and  free. 
Till  every  echo  shall  go  round 

The  world — yea,  homes  beyond  the  sea — 
Till  every  nation  shall  attend 

This  sound,  more  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
That  marks  in  ever  glorious  blend. 

The  full  import  of  the  word.  New  Year. 

\V.  G.  11.,  T 


Rat  Smith. 

(  llhistrations  by  Drake  ford.) 

It  was  in  Columl)ia  that  I  first  saw  him.  I  was  stand- 
ini>-,  witli  a  number  of  Clemson  men,  waiting-  for  tlie  "Car- 
olina  Special,"  which  was  to  take  us  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney— in  short,  to  the  city  of  Calhoun,  tlie  nearest  station 
to  Clemson  College.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
shed  in  a  rather  uncertain  manner,  and  would  run  up  to 
some  (jf  the  trainmen  whenexer  lie  heard  a  bell,  and  ask 
if  that  were  the  "Clemson  train."  1  chanced  tt)  be  stand- 
ing near  the  path  he  kept  patrolling,  and,  after  passing  me 
some  half  dozen  times,  he  seenieil  to  feel  thai  he  ought  to 
make  my  ac(|uaintance. 

On  one  of  these  t'»ins.  he  stopped  abrui)tly  in  front  of 
me.    and    standi.      I    confers.    I    returned    the    stare,    and    I 
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rather  think  that  T  had  more  i^roiind  to  stare  than  he;  how- 
e\er,  we  can  ne\er  see  ourselxes  as  others  see  us.  lie  was 
nearly  six  feet  in  lieii^ht,  ar.d  well  built.  lie  lieid  his 
shoulders  well  back,  and  his  head  ]iii;]i.  llis  suit  was  a 
bright  blue,  his  necktie  a  llaniing  red,  his  socks  green,  and 
his  shoes  a  dusty  patent.  JUu  it  was  his  headgear  that 
attracted  my  attention  most,  for  he  wore  a  Clemson  ca]). 
I  don't  know  how  long  we  looked  at  each  other,  but  T  do 
remember  hearing  him  say  : 


*'Howdy ;  be  you  going  to  Clemson?" 

''Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "are  you  going  up?'' 

"Yes,  sir;  I  thought  I  would  run  up  and  see  if  them 
fellows  up  there  could  learn  me  anything  what  I  don't  know 
'bout  farming." 

"So  you  have  lived  on  a  farm?" 

"Y'es,  sir;  and  a  big  farm,  too.  Pa's  got  'bout  fifty 
acres,  counting  swamp  and  all,  down  in  Horry  county." 

"Well,  not  to  change  the  subject  mysteriously,  where 
did  you  get  that  cap?" 

"Oh,  thar's  no  mystery  'bout  it ;  I  got  it  from  a  friend 
o'  mine  what  went  to  Clemson  last  year,  two  years  ago. 
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You  see,  I  'lowed  if  I  wore  this  here  cap,  them  old  boys 
wouldn't  know  that  1  was  a  rat.  I  guess  they'll  find  I's 
too  sharp  for  'em." 

"You  think  so?" 

"I  know  it;  why  don't  you  get  a  cap  and  fool  'euL  too?" 

I  suppressed  a  smile  with  difficulty.  There  I  was.  a  dig- 
nified senior,  taken  for  a  rai.  But  we  cannot  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us. 

My  friend  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  I  did  not  reply. 
but  went  on  :  "Meybe  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  out.  seein' 
I'll  l)e  an  old  boy.  I  always  make  all  the  boys  at  home 
Stan'  round;  if  you  ever  need  my  help,  jest  call  on  Jack 
Smith." 

I  thanked  him  and  excused  myself  {o  buy  my  ticket. 

It  was  eleven-thirty  tliat  nigln  when  I  next  saw  my  new 
friend.  About  two  hundred  of  us  had  come  in  on  the 
late  train,  and  we  had  been  notified  that  we  must  matricu- 
late and  pay  our  dues  l)efore  we  would  be  assigned  to  rooms 
in  barracks.  Now.  this  seems  a  very  simple  requirement, 
but.  f(;r  two  hundred  men  to  go  through  this,  takes  up  sev- 
eral hours,  and  re(|uires  the  assistance  of  .several  ofhcers  to 
preserve  order.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  pressed  into 
ser\ice,  and  in  tliis  way  came  to  meet  again  "Cadet  jack 
Smitli."  I  saw  him  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  treasurer's 
Dlhce.  for  his  blue  cap.  added  to  his  six  feet,  made  him 
easily  recv^gnizable.  He  was  in  tlie  long  hne  of  men  wlio. 
ha\ing  signed  the  marticulation  card  in  tlie  hall,  were  slowly 
mo\  ing  p'a^t  the  teller'^  window.  ha\ing  exchanged  their 
mone\'  for  a  ])recious  receipt.  As  lie  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, he  e>pied  me  standing  ])y  the  door  of  the  connnandant's 
oftice,  and  ad\anced  confidently. 

"Ibtw   ai\'  \«in  niakini:  it?"  lu-  a>ked. 
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"X'ery  well;  how  are  you  getting  on,  and  how  did  you 
hnd  out  you  had  to  come  up  here?  \Miy  didn't  you  go  to 
bed?" 

**I  did.  I  came  along  with  the  crowd.  They  were  won- 
dering if  we  would  have  to  'triculate,  and  some  says  yes 
we  would  and  some  says  no.  Well,  I  'lowed  Fd  turn  in, 
and  I  soon  got  me  a  room,  but  hit  warn't  long  afore  some 


of  them  fellows  turned  me  out  again.  I  had  just  'bout 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  laying  flat 
on  the  floor  wid  my  mattress  on  top  of  me,  and  that  ere 
little  bed  scattered  all  over  the  floor.  I  got  up  and  was  try- 
ing to  get  things  together,  when  a  old  boy  came  in  and  says, 

'Well.   I'll  be  ,   Rat,   what  does  you  think  you  ere 

doing  in  my  room?'  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  it  was  his 
room.  Then  he  said  he'd  jest  give  me  Ave  minutes  to  get 
out.  He  hadn't  seed  my  cap  on  the  shelf,  and  he  looked  so 
mean  I  'lowed  I  wouldn't  say  nothing  'bout  it.      He  went  to 
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undressin',  and  the  faster  he  took  off  the  faster  I  put  on. 
When  I  got  dressed,  I  got  to  the  door,  and  then  I  asked 
him  if  he  knowed  where  I  could  room.  He  looked  hard  at 
me,  and  then  he  seen  my  cap.  He  asked  me  where  I  got  it. 
and  I  told  him  as  it  belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Then 
he  said,  as  he  didn't  give  a  hurrah,  I  could  sleep  in  the 
woods,  or  I  could  come  up  here  and  get  Spokes  to  give  me  a 
room.      I  come,  and  somebodv  told  me  how  to  'triculate. 


r^tt^rrfsP 


So,  if  you  want  to  'triculate  I'll  sliow  xou  how.  \ou 
jest  ask  that  little  man  in  the  hall  for  one  oi  these  ere  card.s. 
and  he  will  say,  'Sit  down  here  and  till  up  them  ere  blanks 
and  sign  your  name  on  that  ere  Ijottom  line.'  You  do^^  it 
and  comes  on  in  here  and  swaps  your  money  for  tliis  paper 
and  []]']>  card.  IhU.  1  forgot  to  tell  you  'l)out  that 
])ledge  he  makes  you  sign.  I  lit  says  you  won't  base  or 
maletreat  any  new  cadet>.  but.  nnnd  you.  il  didn't  say  a 
word  crbont  having  old  bo\> — lillle  old  boys,  you  know. 
Now.  I  Na\-.  let's  have  some  fun.  lUil  say.  what  'bout  you 
ri  »<>min'  w  id  me  ?" 
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I  quickly  decided  that  it  was  time  for  nie  to  assert  myself, 
so  L  told,  my  friend  to  wait  on  me  a  minute.  I  step])e(l  over 
to  the  assistant  commandant,  and  asked  him  to  put  this  ])ar- 
ticular  man  in  my  C()mi)any  ;  I  would  sec  tliat  he  learned  t" 
respect  me.  Then  I  informed  Mr.  Smith  that  1  had  another 
roommate  in  view,  and  advised  him  to  secure  his  room  at 
once.  He  passed  on  into  the  office,  and  the  expression  on 
his  face,  I  thought,  indicated  that  he  had  discoxered  his 
mistake. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  Friday  night,  as  I  passed  down 
hall  number  thirteen,   that  mv  attention   was  attracted   l)v 


the  sound  of  a  guitar  in  the  room  on  my  right.  As  I 
passed,  someone  inside  flung  the  door  open,  and  I  saw 
within  some  ten  or  twelve  boys  lounging  around  the  room, 
and  Jack  Smith  standing  on  the  table  playing  and  singing, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  The  leader  in  the  crowd.  Brown, 
explained  that  Rat  Smith  had  come  in  and  tried  to  pass 
himself  off  as  an  old  boy,  but  one  of  the  rats  he  tried  to 
paddle  exposed  him.  Then  Brown  ordered  Rat  Smith  to 
show  us  how  he  could  write  his  name  on  the  floor  with  his 
nose.     This   he   did    with    surprising   (|uickness.     Then    he 
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was  requested  to  "get  over  a  chair''  while  all  the  boys  pres- 
ent emphatically  spelled  their  names  for  him  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  This  ceremony  completed,  Brown 
decided  to  have  some  more  music,  and  asked  Rat  Smith  if 
he  knew  "\Mio  Are  You  With  Tonight?"  Rat  Smith  had 
never  heard  of  this  song,  so  he  naturally  misunderstood 
Brown's  meaning,  and  replied,  "Yes,  but  I  hope  that  I  will 
not  be  wid  em  another  night." 

Wq  all  roared  with  laughter  at  Brown's  evident  chagrin, 
but  heard  him  reply  in  thunderous  tones : 


"Rat!  what  makes  you  so  fresh?" 

Smith  seemed  very  much  confused,  l)ut  Ijlurted  out  apolo- 
getically : 

"I  didn't  mean  to  crack  a  joke  on  you;  I  guess  my  being 
fresh  comed  with  my  being  a  freshman." 

We  all  lauglied  at  Brown's  rising  anger,  and,  of  course, 
this  onl)'  spurred  him  on  to  find  some  way  of  outplaying 
the  rat  in  this  impromptu  match  {)\  wits. 

"kal,"  lie  l)egaiL  "you  think  you  are  funny." 

"Wal.  not  as  funny  as  you  look  like  you  feci." 

'I'liis  biougiu  the  rat  a  round  of  applause,  to  Hrown's  c\i- 
dent  disgust.      He  decided  to  lr\'  an  old  game. 
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"Rat,"  he  said,  i)()inting  to  nie.  "ask  that  fellow  tor  a 
bath  tickt^t." 

Smith  did  so. 

"What  do  you  want  with  it?"  I  asked. 

*'Mr.  Brown  needs  it,"  he  replied  dryly. 

Brown,  by  this  time,  was  furious. 

"Rat  Smith,"  he  said,  "you  go  to  the  commandant's  office 
and  get  me  a  panful  of  reveille;  I'll  meet  you  at  the  guard 
room." 


mm 
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The  rat  started  on  his  mission  and  the  crowd  broke  up, 
jeering  Brown  good-naturedly. 


Rat  Smith  was  prominent  in  a  squad  of  recruits  drilling 
the  next  week.  When  the  squad  was  first  formed,  he 
chanced  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  front  rank,  and  so,  when 
the  squad  was  sized  up,  he  was  placed  on  the  right  end. 
Since  this  made  him  a  pivot  man,  and  numerous  explana- 
tions were  given  as  to  the  movements  of  the  ])ivot  men.  Mr. 
Smith  was  at  once  very  much  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  his  position.  After  he  had  been  drilling  two  weeks,  he 
came  around  to  my  room  to  ''talk  over  the  movements  and 
drills.''  He  explained  to  me  how  his  drill  master  made  a 
mistake  the   dav  before,   and   how   he   had   corrected   him. 
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Then  he  told  me  that  he  was  drilHng  *1ike  a  corporal."     I 
congratulated  him  on  his  progress,  and  then  he  told  me : 

"I  want  a  corporal  next  year." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  getting  it." 

"You  has  to  send  in  an  application,  dosen't  you?" 

"Xo,  you  don't  have  to." 

"Well,  you  can,  can't  you?" 

"Oh.  yes." 

"I  done  sent  in  mine  yesterday." 

"What  did  you  say  in  it?" 

"I  jest  wrote  some.thing  like  this: 

"  'To  the  Commandant : 

"  'Dear  Captain  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  applying  for  the 
first  corporal  in  "A"  company  for  next  year.  I  kiKnv  how 
to  drill.  Respectfully, 

Jacksox  Smith.'  " 

"Ha\"e  you  heard  from  it?"  I  asked. 
"Xot  yet;  guess  I  will  soon." 

The  year  passed  on.      Rat  Smith  went  to  the  fair  and 

enjoyed  it  immensely.      His  experiences  there  and  how  he 

found  his  ])roi)er  place  in  college  may  he  tc^ld  later — if  you 

are  interested  in  liim.  J.  M.  W..  'l".*. 

<*    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Trying  for  the  Prize. 

h  was  on  the  l.')tli  of  ]anuar\.  llMis,  jn  ilic  spacious 
chapel  of  \:i\l'  l'ni\crsit\'.  that  the  lion,  janics  11.  lloopcr. 
in  au  address  to  tlie  senior  class,  staled  thai  he  would  start 
the  young  man  in  any  business  that  he  might  choose,  who 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  the  coming  spring. 

The  senior  class  was  a  record-breaking  one  in  number, 
and  (.'\c*ry  man  made  up  his  mind  to  win  this  great  prize. 
otliMTcl    by    Mr.     lloopc'i'.       It    wa^    the    (juestion    n\    cwvy 
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Student  in  Yale,  ''Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  prize?" 
Some  would  say,  ''Ernest  Goldsmith  is  sure  to  win,"  while 
others  would  say,  "No,  he  doesn't  stand  any  chance  at 
all  when  you  think  of  Harry  Randol])!!."  Then,  again, 
if  you  mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  others,  they  would  thnk 
differently.  One  young  man  oft'ered  to  bet  Goldsmith  fifty 
dollars  that  Stanley  Mendenhall  would  win  over  him  by 
ten  points,  and  use  a  good  argument  in  backing  up  his  bet 
by  saying,  ''Alendenhall  won  the  one  last  year  in  the  junior 
class  by  four  points." 

Five  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  contest  was  growing- 
more  and  more  exciting  every  day.  In  chapel,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  February,  there  was  an  announcement  to 
be  made  of  the  four  men  that  ranked  above  the  others  in 
their  class.  Every  student  was  out  to  hear  who  had  been 
most  successful.  When  the  president  ascended  to  the  ros- 
trum to  make  the  announcement,  a  pin  could  have  been 
heard  fall.  The  first  name  read  out  was  Herbert  Galphin, 
with  an  average  of  99  1-3  per  cent. ;  the  next  was  Stanley 
Mendenhall,  with  an  average  of  99  per  cent.  The  student 
body  then  began  to  hiss  and  make  ugly  remarks,  for  ^len- 
denhall  was  not  a  favorite  by  any  means.  Then  the  presi- 
dent announced  Ernest  Goldsmith  as  holding  third  place, 
with  an  average  of  98  per  cent.,  and  Ben  Elliott  fourth 
place,  with  an  average  of  97  3-4  per  cent. 

The  boys  were  much  disappointed,  for  Broadus  West, 
the  man  the  most  boys  wished  to  see  among  the  first,  did  not 
seem  even  to  be  in  the  race. 

Stanley  waited  for  Herbert  until  the  crowd  left  the 
chapel.  As  Herbert  came  along,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  a  crowd  of  friends,  Stanley  stopped  him. 

"Pardon  me,  Galphin,"  he  said,  "I  just  wanted  to  say  that 
I  hoped  this  would  have  no  bad  eft'ect  on  our  relations." 

"Don't  worrv,"  broke  in  Herbert,  sneerinelv. 
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"I'm  sorry  that  we  are  against  each  other,"  said  Stanley. 

"You  will  be  when  the  final  report  is  made!" 

"I  wish  you  all  the  luck  possible,"  said  Stanley,  quietly, 
"but  you  can  rest  assured  that  I'm  going  to  do  my  best;'* 
and  turning,  he  walked  away  from  the  sneering  group  with 
renewed  determination  to  win  the  prize. 

Stanley  could  be  found  in  his  room  studying  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  by  Herbert's  friends 
giving  and  using  every  possible  means  to  get  him  away  from 
his  books.  Some  would  come  in  and  do  their  best  to  get 
him  to  promise  to  take  a  walk  with  them  every  evening, 
while  others  would  come  in  with  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  to  misplace  his  books,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  carry  them  away 

All  of  this  Stanley  endured  like  a  man,  but  the  boys  could 
never  get  him  away  from  his  roohi. 

In  the  meantime,  the  many  friends  of  Herbert  were 
coaching  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his  studies,  and  were 
ver}-  anxious  that  he  remain  ahead  of  Stanley. 

One  exening,  when  Stanley  was  \cvy  busy  studxing,  in 
rushed  several  boys,  apparently  very  much  surprised  to  find 
him  not  ready  to  attend  the  baseball  game  between  their 
boys  and  their  old  rivals.  Harvard.  They  gral)bed  him  and 
said,  "Boy,  you  just  must  go  to  this  game  and  help  root  for 
out  team."  Stanley  consented,  and  whom  should  he  ha\e 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  the  grandstand  but  ("irace 
(ialphin,  Ilerl)ert's  beautiful  sister.  Stanley  asked  that  he 
might  liaxe  the  pleasure  of  her  company  for  a  clrixe  after 
llie  game,  but  was  tlatly  refused,  for  she  fell  that  she  would 
be  doing  her  brother  an  injustice  if  she  should  accept. 

It  was  announced  the  following  morning  in  the  chai)el 
iliat  anothei"  report  as  to  hew  the  boxs  stood  in  regai'd  to  the 
l)ri>e.  \\(»ul(l  be  gixen  «>iit  that  afternoon  at   lixe  o'clock. 
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Five  o'clock  came,  and  every  boy  in  college  was  out  to 
hear  the  second  report.  This  time  Stanley  Mendenhall 
was  three  points  ahead  of  Herbert  Galphin. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  over  the  chai)el  as  the  president 
read  the  results.  Stanley  could  not  lielp  l)ut  feel  a  slight 
elation  o\er  his  lead,  and  returned  to  his  room  confident  of 
his  ability  to  maintain  his  advantage.  He  picked  up  one 
of  his  textbooks  and  settled  himself  to  the  hard  study  which 
had  become  almost  second  nature.  Probably  live  minutes 
after,  a  knock  sounded  on  his  study  door:  he  said,  "Come 
in." 

*'One  of  those  blasted  boys,"  he  thought.  But  to  his 
surprise  and  astonishment,  it  was  a  messenger  with  a"  note 
from  Grace  Galphin. 

''Dear  Mr.  Mendenhall,"  it  ran,  ''please  forgive  my  rude- 
ness of  yesterday  evening.  I  have  no  excuse  to  ofTer,  but 
I'm  really  ashamed  of  myself,  and  regret  it  so  much.  One 
of  Herbert's  friends  had  told  me  of  the  contest  and  of  your 
being  his  only  competitor.  He  added  some  very  uncom- 
plimentaiy  things  of  your  methods  of  study,  but  when  Her- 
bert was  here  last  night,  he  told  me  the  truth  about  the 
contest.  Herbert  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  contest  that  I 
Ijelieve  it  would  kill  him  to  lose.  Of  course  I  want  him  to 
win,  if  possible,  but  I'm  sorry  I  let  that  influence  my 
])ehavior  yesterday.  If  you  would  again  ask  my  company 
for  a  drive,  I  should  be  glad  to  go  tomorrow  evening. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Grace  G." 

After  reading  this  note,  Stanley  seemed  to  be  stunned. 
It  could  be  seen  from  the  expression  on  his  face  that  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  as  to  which  course  to  pursue,  was  no 
easy  task.  He  leaned  back  into  his  chair  and  pondered 
deeply    for    about    ten    minutes,    with    his    eyes    shut.      He 
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mentally  reviewed  the  endless  struggle  of  the  past  months, 
and  thought  of  the  insults  and  snubs  he  had  received  from 
the  boys,  and  of  what  a  great  sacrifice  it  would  be  to  give 
up  the  prize  he  had  tried  so  hard  for.  Then  a  vision  of  the 
young  lady  suddenly  came  to  him.  He  clasped  his  hands 
and  said,  "I  will  I" 

Stanley  sat  up  straight,  as  if  new  life  had  come  to  him. 
and,  reaching  over  for  his  pen.  he  wrote  the  following: 

"Dear  Miss  Grace:  Your  note  was  quite  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  me.  and  I  am,  indeed,  glad  to  know  you  have  recon- 
sidered my  request.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  call  for  you 
tomorrow  evening  at  four-thirty  o'clock. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"Stanley  M." 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  by.  until  at  last  commencement 
was  at  hand.  Not  a  lx)y  among  the  student  body  was 
sure  whether  Herbert  or  Stanley  would  win.  for  both 
these  boys  had  applied  themselves  well. 

In  the  college  chapel,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  president  as  to  which  of  the  two 
boys  had  won  this  great  prize.  Every  seat  was  filled,  and, 
when  the  president  ascended  the  rostrum,  he  said :  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  consider  this  honor  that  has  been  ci)n- 
ferred  upon  me  to  make  known  to  you  the  young  man  who 
has  made  the  highest  grade  in  the  senior  class  for  the  past 
session,  as  one  to  be  i)roud  of,  for  the  grades  I  hold  here 
in  my  hand,  of  two  young  men.  Mr.  Mcndonhall  and  Mr. 
(jolphin,  show  that  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  these 
men.  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  T  read  this  statement 
sent  to  me  by  the  faculty. 

"Aftt-r  \ery  close  grading  we  liavc  found  tliat  ihrough 
bad   health    Mr.    .Mi-ndtMiliall   ha<    fallen    in   ]ii>   last    i-rades. 
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while  Mr.  Galphin  has  gained.     The  final  grades  are,  .Mr. 
Galphin,  98  j^er  cent.,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  1)7'  .'5-4  i>er  cent." 

Stanley,  sitting  near  the  rear  of  the  auditorium,  felt  a 
twinge  of  inexpressible  sadness  as  he  lieard  the  cheers  for 
his  successful  rival.  He  was  but  human  after  all,  and  it 
seemed  hard  to  give  up  such  a  prize,  and  have  no  one  know 
the  true  reason.  His  eyes  filled  as  he  thought  of  his 
father's  disappointment.  Then,  turning,  his  eye  fell  on 
the  flushed  face  of  Grace,  who  was  watching  her  brother's 
happy  countenance. 

As  Stanley  gazed  at  the  piquant  profile,  she  turned  and 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  In  that  one  instant  Grace 
realized  his  sacrifice,  and  her  own  brown  orbs  filled  with 
pity  and  deep  gratitude. 

She  turned  and  walked  up  to  him  slowly,  and  one  could 
see  how  delicately  the  color  faded  in  her  lovely  face.  Her 
lips  trembled  and  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Stanley,  you  are  sure  you  want  me?"  she  said. 
"There  is — no  one  else?     You  are  sure,  sure,  sure?'' 

"Nobody  else,  sweetheart — now  or  ever!'' 

Then  Stanley  gulped  back  the  rising  lump  in  his  throat, 
caught  Grace  by  the  arm  and  they  left  the  chapel. 

M.  D.  B.,  '!;]. 
♦>    *i'   *t<-    ♦> 

The  Winning  Streak. 

"I  shall  always  remember  the  fight  that  I  made  for  the 
football  team,"  said  Wilbur  Douglass  to  a  group  of  boys 
that  had  gathered  in  his  oftice  one  evening.  Douglass  had 
been  a  star  in  the  football  arena  several  years  before,  but 
was  at  the  time  of  speaking  a  cotton  broker.  All  the  bovs 
knew  of  Douglass'  fame,  so  they  eagerly  requested  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  fight  for  \'arsity. 
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"Well,  be  patient,  and  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  yarn.  If 
I.  at  times,  give  you  reason  to  think  it's  conceit,  please 
remember  that,  unless  I  tell  my  own  stor\-.  it  remains 
untold. 

''I  entered  the  football  season  in  the  early  fall  of  my 
junior  year  with  a  determination  to  win  a  place  on  \'arsity. 
The  freshness  of  the  air  made  every  hber  in  my  body  vibrate 
to  the  call.  I  had  improved  wonderfully  since  the  last  sea- 
son. There  was  a  passon  within  me  that  could  only  be 
gratified  by  grasping  the  ball  firmly  in  my  arms  and  dashing 
into  the  striving  mass  of  players.  I  was  a  little  discouraged 
that  I  should  still  be  on  the  second  team,  while  many  of  my 
last  year  fellow  scrubs^  were  wearing  the  enviable  \'arsity 
goods.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  fight  for  a  place. 
My  light  weight  was  a  serious  handicap:  what  chance  had 
I  against  my  opponent  who  weighed  twenty  pounds  more 
than  I  ? 

"Still  another  obstacle  arose  before  me,  Daly,  the  coach, 
who  was  a  young  fellow  just  recently  graduated  from  a 
Xortliern  University,  seemed  to  favcM-  Scott.  m\-  opponent. 
The  reason  for  this  favoritism  soon  became  apparent. 
Scott  lived  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  homes  of  the  city,  and 
his  people  were  among  the  leaders  of  society.  Daly  was  in 
love  with  Scott's  sister,  wlio  was  a  l)cllc  of  the  Slate.  She 
was  an.xious  for  her  brother  to  make  the  team.  and.  to  gain 
favoritism  in  her  eyes,  Daly  ga\e  Scott  every  advantage. 
I  realized  just  where  I  stood  and  determined  to  pin  u])  such 
a  good  game  that  l)al\  would  be  forced  to  put  me  on  the 
team. 

"To  heighten  my  desire,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  dad. 
in  which  he  strongly  expressed  his  desire  for  me  to  make 
the  team,  and  to  revive  a  repniatii>n  for  ihe  D()ngla>s  name 
that  he  had  otaljlished  years  before  at  the  same  college.  I 
had    (»ften    heard    sl()rie>>    of    the    gricHron    exploits    of    my 
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father  from  his  old  college  mates.  So  I  was  anxious, 
indeed,  to  make  the  team,  although  the  outl(X)k  was  dim. 
indeed.  I  had  confidence  enough  lo  believe  that  I  could 
do  it. 

''The  first  game  of  the  season  was  an  easy  one.  On 
account  of  this,  many  scrubs  were  sent  in  the  game.  I 
played  throughout  the  entire  game,  making  three  of  live 
touchdowns  and  doing  all  the  punting.  Time  and  time 
again  I  made  long  runs.  Next  day  the  papers  ga\e  out  the 
dope  on  the  game.  Each  predicted  that  I  would  be  one  of 
the  players  who  would  figure  in  the  big  games.  .\11  the 
students  were  saying  that  I  had  made  the  team. 

''So,  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  be  sent  back  to 
play  with  the  scrubs  on  the  next  evening's  practice.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  all  the  boys,  but  they  thought  that  coach  was 
doing  this  to  keep  me  from  getting  overconfident.  I  worked 
hard  with  my  second  team,  only  to  be  disappointed  at  each 
game,  because  I  was  not  allowed  to  take  any  of  the  trips  or 
play  in  any  of  the  games  on  campus.  Evening  after  even- 
ing I  led  the  scrub  team  against  the  \'arsity  in  scrimniage, 
never  receiving  any  praise  for  my  hard  work.  sa\e  from  the 
group  of  students  on  the  sidelines.  I  tried  hard  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I  was  not  as  good  as  Scott  and  that  Daly 
knew  best,  but  when  I  saw  how  poor  Scott  really  was  I 
could  not  believe  other  than  that  I  should  be  filling  his  posi- 
tion. 

"The  weeks  went  slowly  by  and  the  time  for  the  last  game 
was  approaching.  The  result  of  this  game  was  anxiously 
awaited  by  all  the  supporters  of  the  college.  One  (la\- 
before  the  big  game,  our  captain  sprained  his  ankle  so  badly 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  play  \'ery  long  in  the  oncoming- 
game.  This  meant  that  a  substitute  would  be  used.  and.  as 
I  was  the  first  'sub,'  the  lot  would  fall  to  me.  This  was 
far  from  what  I  desired  :  now  I  would  be  expected  to  hll 
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the  captain's  position,  not  mine.  Also,  Scott  would  be  in 
the  game,  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  try  to  make  me 
appear  a  poorer  player  than  he  by  allowing  the  opponents 
to  break  his  interference  and  tackle  me. 

"Aly  father  came  up  for  the  game,  and  when  I  told  him 
that  I  was  to  take  the  captain's  place,  he  looked  troubled  and 
I  knew  he  was  afraid  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 
When  we  parted  he  said,  'Remember,  son,  that  the  Doug- 
lasses never  show  a  yellow  streak.' 

"I  had  slept  well  the  night  preceding,  and  entered  the  field 
on  the  morning  of  the  game  in  the  best  of  condition, 
although  slightly  nervous.  I  determined  that  I  would  show 
no  yellow  streak,  come  what  would  ;  and  to  prove  that  I  had 
deserved  a  place  on  the  team. 

**Ray  [Marshall,  the  captain,  started  the  game,  but  it  was 
exident  that  he  could  not  last  long.  His  weakness  put  the 
team  at  a  great  disadxantage,  so,  with  the  opponents  within 
twenty  yards  of  our  goal.  T  was  sent  in  with  the  orders, 
'hold  them  for  downs  and  punt.'  It  was  first  down,  and  at 
the  snap  of  the  ball  the  play  started  toward  my  side  of  the 
line.  I  met  tlie  interference  with  a  dash,  and  luckily  suc- 
ceeded in  spilling  it  and  the  man  with  the  ball.  'Second 
down  and  eight,'  yelled  the  referee.  I  rose  blindly  from  the 
])i]c  of  men  and  found  m\-  position.  Thex'  were  coming 
again;  but  o\er  llie  line  tliis  time.  ( )nr  line  lield  firm  and 
nothing  was  accomi)lishe(l.  It  was  now  the  third  dow  n  and 
nine  yards  to  gain.  l>ack  dropped  the  opponents  for  drop 
kick.  Would  tliey  get  it?  Ah!  no,  it  was  a  fake.  1  saw 
the  irick  in  an  inslaiU  and  wailed:  the  man  with  the  ball 
and  no  interference  started  around  towards  the  side  where 
1  had  nni  to  meet  them.  All  the  rest  of  the  team  had  been 
t(M)led:  if  I  mi>>ed.  it  wa>  a  touchdown.  So.  straining'^ 
e\  ery  nuiscle.  I  (h\ed  al  llie  man  llnongh  an  opening  bet  ween 
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his  interferers,  and  succeeded  in  tacklin^-  hin].  The  1)all 
was  ours. 

''Deafening  cheers  arose  from  the  grandstand,  but  they 
were  soon  hushed  by  the  people's  anxiety — how  would  the 
new  man  act?  Would  lie  keep  his  nerve  and  punt  the  ball 
safely  into  the  enemy's  territory?  Then  father's  words 
came  to  me,  'Do  not  show  a  yellow  streak.'  I  gave  the 
signal  for  the  ball  to  be  snapped.  In  the  scrimmage  that 
always  precedes  a  punt,  Scott  allowed  a  man  to  get  by  him 
and  tackle  me  before  I  could  get  the  ball.  Again  I  repeated 
the  punt  signal,  but  put  Scott  upon  the  line.  This  time  the 
team  held  back  all  the  opponents  and  I  punted  the  ball.  It 
rose  only  a  few  feet  over  the  striving  mass  of  players,  but 
was  good  for  fifty  yards. 

"This  carried  the  play  to  the  middle  of  the  field.  There 
we  battled  during  the  second  and  third  quarter,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  fourth  would  be  played  there  also.  I  had  done  my 
best;  this  our  supporters  knew,  but  they  shook  their  heads 
and  wished  that  Alarshall  was  in  the  game. 

"With  five  minutes  more  to  play  and  the  ball  ours,  our 
team  suddenly  took  on  new  life.  By  a  series  of  end  runs, 
passes  and  line  plays  we  made  first  dow^n  three  times  in 
succession.  On  their  fifteen  yard  line  the  opponents 
strengthened  and  threw  us  for  a  loss  in  each  of  the  next  two 
downs. 

"It  was  score  now  or  not  at  all.  I  gave  the  signal  for  a 
fake  punt,  and  dropped  back  to  carry  the  ball.  The  trick 
worked  perfectly  :  I  passed  the  line  with  ease,  all  between 
me  and  the  goal  line  was  the  two  safety  men.  I  had  one 
interferer,  l)ut  my  heart  sank  when  I  saw  it  was  Scott.  I 
determined  to  meet  the  two  men  alone,  so  I  left  Scott  and 
circled  wider.  The  men  were  coming,  one  behind  the  (^her  : 
T  dodged  one,  Init  the  other  grabbed  be ;  with  all  th.e  strength 
I   had   I   turned    in   his   grasp   and    shook   his   arms   loose. 
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Everything  grew  dim  to  me,  but  I  staggered  blindly  onward 
until  I  ran  against  the  goal  post. 

"\\'hen  I  regained  consciousness,  I  was  in  my  room  at  the 
dormitory.  Daly  was  sitting  beside  the  bed,  and,  as  I 
oi>ened  my  eyes,  he  said.  'Forgive  me,  Douglass,  I  have 
done  a  great  injustice.'  Xext  day  I  telegraphed  my  father. 
'Am  feeling  fine,  and  have  been  elected  captain  of  next 
year's  team.'  ''  J.  B.  Douthit.  "14. 

^«    **<■    ***    «■> 

The  Passing  of  the  Derelict. 

"Out  of  my  way.  beggar!  How  dare  you  approach  a 
gentleman !  Out  of  my  way  I  Here.  Bess,  what  are  you 
doing?     Come  with  me!" 

The  tall,  portly,  well  dressed  and  obviously  ])rosptrous 
old  man  was  convulsed  with  anger.  That  he.  in  l)road  day- 
light, should  be  approached  by  this  contemptible  bundle  of 
rags  was  preposterous.  And  the  behavior  of  Bess !  What 
was  this  world  coming  to,  that  a  man,  a  gentleman,  accom- 
panied by  his  se\'en-year-ol(l  daughter,  could  not  e\en  take 
an  afternoon  stroll  without  being  subjected  to  sucli  indig- 
nities.    And  by  such  a  person ! 

The  person  was.  indeed,  a  sul)iect  well  lit  u>  ari)usc  any- 
thing but  kindly  feeling.  Clothed  entirely  in  rags,  a  figure 
stooped  and  expressixe  ot  despair,  liis  bloated  and  Ihished 
face  deeply  cut  with  the  furrows  oi  unrestrained  dissipation, 
his  whole  a])pearance  spelled  failure  and  a  life  wasted  past 
recovery.  Ilis  low  forehead,  almost  hidden  l)y  a  maslied 
slouch  hat.  ga\e  right  awa\-  an  un  t'a\  orablc  impression,  w  hich 
his  NJiallow  .  shifting  eyes  did  not  tend  to  hghten.  lie  was 
a  wreck,  a  derelict  on  the  sea  oi  life,  and  he  knew  it.  ilis 
r(.'(|tic>t  for  alms  was  made  uiihoitatingly  and  without 
shame.  \\'lii>ke\  was  what  he  wanted,  and  he  intended,  if 
])ossil)k'.  to  get   it.      The  idea  of  him.  a   man.  being  tinned 
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down  1)y  that  crabby  old  codger.  And  the  little  girl!  Ah! 
He  had  rightfully  thought,  when  she  smiled,  that  she 
intended  giving  him  something,  and  when,  after  her  cheer- 
ful. "Here,  beggar  man.  take  this,"  he  had  greedily  grasped 
the  proffered  gift,  he  had  almost  smiled  to  himself,  so  inno- 
cent and  gentle  was  her  expression.  But  his  expression  had 
changed  when,  on  glancing  down,  he  had  seen  that  it  was 
but  a  penny  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  penny !  What  did  he 
want  with  a  penny?  And  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  had  cursed 
the  giver,  and,  grinding  the  gift  beneath  his  heel,  had  turned 
to  cross  the  street  to  seek  on  the  other  side  someone  more 
beneficient. 

Suddenly,  above  the  noise  and  rush  of  the  crowded  street, 
was  heard  a  yell,  and  the  sharp  insistent  clanging  of  a  gong. 
The  hitherto  surging,  hurrying  bustle  seemed  to  hesitate  and 
come  to  a  quavering  standstill.  Over  by  the  curb  stood  a 
tall,  portly  figure,  breathless  and  pallid,  excitedly  calling  and 
beckoning  the  bewildered  little  girl  who  stood  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  car  track  looking  dazedly  around  in  a  futile 
effort  to  locate  her  papa,  and  utterly  unaware  of  the  excite- 
ment about  her,  or  of  the  clanging  surface  car  approaching 
from  the  rear. 

As  suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  the  cries  of  warning  that 
filled  the  air  were  hushed.  Apparently  from  under  the  very 
wheels  of  a  passing  wagon,  a  hurried  figure  had  come. 
Stooped,  frail,  and  ragged,  it  hastened  forward,  deter- 
mination for  the  first  time  marking  the  face  of  one  who  had 
never  before  responded  to  its  call.  A  ([ukk  run,  a  desperate- 
jump,  and  he  was  there.  Ah,  l)ut  too  late!  Xo,  not  quite. 
His  jump,  made  almost  fiercely,  had  landed  him  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  onrushing  car,  but  within  reach  of  his  object. 
With  a  wild  push  lie  sent  her  forward  and  out  of  danger, 
while,   with   a   sickening  crunch,   the   monster  before   him, 
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catching  him  squarely  between  the  rails,  mercilessly  bore 
him  under.  And  a  bunch  of  rags,  stooped  and  bloated,  a 
wreck,  finding  haven,  had  ceased  to  be  a  derelict. 

<♦    ♦♦*    *J»    ^ 
A  Voice. 

Awake,  insensate  soul,  and  hear 

The  words  of  Hope's  unwearied  voice; 
Cast  down  the  dim  of  brooding  Care. 

And  let  thy  heart  midst  peace  rejoice. 

Resign  thyself  no  more  to  loss; 

Of  all  that's  dear  in  life  to  thee: 
Above  the  glooui  uphold  the  cross. 

In  trust  of  inward  victory. 

Ah,  stay  thy  mind  and  bid  Despair 
To  cease  his  rounds  of  languid  gain  : 

Bestir  the  beast  from  out  his  lair. 
And  drive  him  past  the  outer  main. 

Then  seek  the  bright'ning  rays  of  light. 
That  shine  far  through  tlie  waning  gloom. 

And  u])ward  mark  thy  paths  of  right. 
While  fallen  Care  creeps  to  his  tomb. 

\V.   J.    II.,   'i'K 

^    ♦♦.    <♦    ^ 

An  Adventure  of  the  War. 

Sadness  reigned  tliroughout  the  liille  town  of  () — .  and, 
indeed,  there  was  cause  for  sadness.  The  fortune  of  the 
vSouth  was  at  a  low  iM)int.  The  army  under  Lee  was  nearly 
e.xhausled.  while  vSherman,  with  his  strong  army,  hindered 
by  no  opposition,  was  marching  his  famous  niarcli.  This 
gix-at  army  of  (le>truction  had  crossed  the  v^avannah  l\i\er 
and  was  marching  through  i^outh  Carolina  in  the  dii-ection 
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of  Columbia.  The  town  of  O —  lay  directly  in  his  path, 
and  tlie  inhabitants  knew  not  at  what  moment  the  great 
amiy  would  fall  upon  them.  The  brave  villagers  did  not 
fold  their  hands  and  give  up  in  despair,  however,  for  the 
warm,  red  blood  that  flowed  in  their  veins  would  allow  no 
such  cowardly  action.  Instead,  the  few  men  and  boys  that 
the  iron  hand  of  war  had  left  to  the  stricken  country  bravely 
rallied,  and,  after  removing  their  loved  ones  to  places  of 
safety,  prepared  for  the  hopeless  task  of  defending  their 
homes. 

The  attention  of  everyone  passing  along  the  street  of  the 
village  would  have  been  attracted  by  a  large  white  house 
set  far  back  in  a  shady  park  of  ancient  oaks.  Seated  on  the 
great  piazza  was  a  group  of  four  persons.  In  the  center  of 
the  group  sat  Jack  Morgan,  a  young  man  w^ho  only  a  few 
months  before  had  been  sent  home,  wounded,  from  Lee's 
army.  He  had  been  the  leader  in  rallying  the  men  and  boys 
for  the  defense  of  the  town,  and  had  been  made  captain 
of  the  little  band  of  home  guards,  which  he  had  organized. 
Near  him  sat  an  elderly  lady,  evidently  his  mother.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  beautiful  young  girl,  Elsie  Hampton. 
Judging  from  the  glances  that  Jack  cast  toward  her,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  she  was  his  sweetheart.  Near  Elsie 
was  an  aged  man,  her  father,  whose  gray  hair  told  of 
many  winters. 

'1  think,"  Jack  was  saying,  "that  the  best  plan  will  be  for 
you  to  go  to  the  Oaks  until  after  Sherman's  army  has  passed. 
It  certainly  will  not  be  pleasant,  and  it  may  not  be  safe  for 
you  to  stay  here." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  go.  Jack,"  retorted  Elsie: 
*'we  are  not  afraid  of  the  Yankees." 

"I  know,"  cried  Jack,  with  a  look  of  admiration,  "but  you 
may  be  hurt  or  even  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  in  case  of  a 
battle." 
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"You  may  yourself."  responded  Elsie.  **\Vhy  shouldn't 
I  take  as  much  risk  as  you?" 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  we  can  be  of  service  here," 
observed  Mrs.  Morgan,  "so  I  think  we  had  better  do  as  Jack 
says,  and  not  be  in  the  way." 

"You  are  right."  affirmed  Mr.  Hampton,  "you  could  only 
bring  trouble  to  all  of  us  by  staying." 

"As  Sherman  may  come  upon  us  at  almost  any  time,"- 
said    Jack,    "you    should    leave    early    tomorrow    morning. 
We  can  get  the  carriage  ready  by  that  time,  and  faithful 
old  Uncle  Ben  can  easily  drive  you  to  the  Oaks  by  tomor- 
row night." 

The  conversation  lasted  a  while  longer,  when  Elsie 
declared  that  she  must  go  home  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
trip. 

"Just  to  think,"  remarked  Mrs.  Morgan,  when  Elsie  and 
Mr.  Hampton  liad  gone,  "that  we  may  never  see  our  home 
again." 

"Yes."  replied  Jack.  "Sherman  has  a  bad  reputation  for 
l)iirnir.g  and  i)lun(lering,'' 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  trip  at  an  early  hmn-  the 
next  morning.  The  last  details  had  been  carefully  aitended 
to,  the  many  good-byes  had  been  said,  and  with  I'ncle  Ben 
sitting  proudly  on  tlie  dri\  er's  seal,  the  carriage  rattled  away 
on  its  journey. 

"Come."  said  Jack  to  Mr.  Hampton,  as  the  carriage  dis- 
appeared down  tlie  street.  "\\c  nuist  get  to  work.  'Phere  is 
still  a  little  to  l)e  done  to  prepare  the  town  for  the  l)attlo." 

"\'(»u're  right,  jack,"  re])he(l  Mr.  liainptoii.  "and  there 
is  no  time  to  l>e  lost." 

'I'(>gether  they  went  to  the  phice  where  |aJ\  had  decided 
\i>v  tlie  little  band  to  make  it<  .stand.  Most  of  the  wen  were 
alread\'  on  the  ^\u)\  when  ja.-k  arrived,  and  no  time  was 
lost   in  uettini:  to  work.      Acio^s  a  narrow    cansewa\    lead- 
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\ng  into  town  through  an  ahiiost  impassable  swanip,  tlie 
men  had  tlirown  a  barricade  of  logs  and  earth.  All  that 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  complete  and  strengthen  their 
work,  and  the  men  set  cheerfully  to  work,  knowing  that 
their  task  would  soon  be  finished.  The  little  band  kept 
steadily  at  work  until  noon,  then,  having  completed  the 
work,  they  lounged  alx>ut  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  make 
their  appearance. 

The  heavy  carriage  rolled  slowly  along  the  sandy  road, 
monotonously  putting  mile  after  mile  behind  it. 

*Tt  must  be  nearly  noon,"  observed  Elsie.  "W'e  have 
come  quite  a  long  distance." 

"Yes,"  answered  ^Irs.  ?^Iorgan,  "and  my  appetite  is  sim- 
ply ferocious.  \\t  can't  be  far  from  the  mill  now.  How 
far  are  we  from  the  mill.  Uncle  Ben,"  speaking  to  the  old 
negro. 

Uncle  Ben's  head  started  up  from  his  chest  where  it  had 
been  drooping  for  several  minutes. 

"W^ha's  dat  you  say,  ]\Iissus,"  asked  the  old  negro. 

"Why,  I  believe  you  have  been  asleep,  Uncle  Ben," 
exclaimed  ]\Irs.  ^lorgan. 

"Old  Uncle  Ben  asleep!"  cried  the  negro  in  well  feigned 
surprise:  "me  sleep  when  I's  dribing  old  Alissus'  carriage! 
Hugh,  I  spec  I  ain't,  I's  jest  been  thinkin'." 

"Have  it  your  way;  it  doesn't  matter,"  replied  Mrs. 
Morgan,  "but  tell  us  if  you  have  kept  awake  enough  to  know 
where  you  are :  how  far  we  are  from  the  mill  ?" 

"Kept  awake  enough  to  know  where  I's  at?  I  know  jest 
how  far  it  am  to  the  mill.  It's  jest  zackly  seben,  one  or 
fibe  mile  from  this  heah  big  pine  tree.  Hugh,"  speaking  to 
himself  in  an  undertone,  "tink  I  don't  know  dis  heah  road 
as  mucli  as  I  done  been  trabbel  it?" 
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"We  know  within  six  miles  of  how  far  we  are  from  the 
mill,"  laughed  Elsie.  "I  hope  Uncle  Ben  was  right  when 
he  said  one,  and  not  seven." 

After  this.  Uncle  Ben  held  his  head  stithy  erect,  but  every 
once  in  a  while  he  would  let  it  nod  in  spite  of  himself. 

Upon  turning  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road,  the  carriage  came 
rather  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  the  mill.  In  the 
center  of  the  small  clearing  were  two  large  dilapidated  log 
buildings.  One  was  the  mill.  It  was  leaning  far  to  one 
side,  and  looked  as  though  it  would  topple  over  at  any 
moment.  The  roof  had  sunken  in,  most  of  the  windows 
had  rotted  from  their  hinges,  and  the  great  wheel  that  had 
once  been  the  heart  of  the  building  was  a  complete  wreck. 
The  other  building  was  in  little  better  condition.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  miller,  and  bore  quite  a  reputation  as  an 
inn  among  the  travelers  of  the  region.  Behind  the  build- 
ings stretched  what  had  once  been  the  millpond,  but  the 
uncared-for  dam  had  long  since  let  the  water  through,  and 
all  that  remained  was  a  marsh,  which  was  rapidly  growing 
up  in  trees.  As  the  carriage  neared  the  house,  several 
hungry  looking  hounds  ran  sleepily  out  and  set  up  a  most 
mournful  howl.  Uncle  Ben  reined  in  the  horses  before  the 
door,  and  a  plainly  but  neatly  dressed  lady  stepped  briskly 
out  to  welcome  the  \isitors. 

"I'll  declare,  if  it  isn't  Mrs.  Morgan,  ami  you.  too.  l\lsie." 
cried  the  landladw  '"Where  are  \'ou  going  all  by  your- 
selves ?" 

"I  know  \()u  are  surprised  to  see  us."  answered  Mrs. 
Morgan.  "We  are  going  lo  ihe  Oaks,  and  shall  slay  until 
Sherman  gels  well  awa\ ." 

"It  must  be  hard  lo  lea\  e  _\-our  liomes  lo  the  nieri\\'  of 
tlios€  rascals. — but  come  in.  come  in.  I  know  you  miisi  be 
lired  and  liniijjr\." 
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The  entire  party,  including  the  horses,  enjoyed  a  rest  of 
several  hours,  and  all  were  greatly  refreshed  when  the  jour- 
ney to  the  Oaks  was  resumed.  The  road  now  led  through 
dense  and  gloomy  swamps.  The  dismal  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  noise  of  the  carriage,  or  by  the  far-away  caw 
of  a  crow,  or  the  mournful  hoot  of  an  owl.  The  churning 
of  the  water  under  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  plunged 
through  the  numerous  shallow  streams  ga\e  rise  to  strange 
echoes  that  seemed  to  mock  at  the  timid  travelers.  Uncle 
Ben's  head  was  nodding  again,  and  Elsie  was  singing  in  a 
half  awed  tone. 

Suddenly,  as  the  carriage  was  passing  through  a  dense 
thicket,  two  roughly  dressed,  armed  men  seized  the  horses, 
and  two  others  quickly  overpowered  the  half  asleep  negro. 
Elsie  and  Mrs.  Morgan  sat  motionless  with  surprise  and 
terror.  The  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  and  whom 
Elsie  instantly  recognized  as  an  unprincipled  rascal  who 
had  attempted  to  pay  some  attention  to  her,  and  wdiom  she 
had  repeatedly  repulsed,  approached  the  ladies,  and,  bowing- 
low,  spoke : 

*'Good  evening,  my  dear  Elsie,  I  ha\e  waited  a  long  time 
for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  Perhaps  you  will 
not  treat  me  so  coldly  as  when  we  were  last  together." 

*'How  dare  you  stop  our  horses  on  the  public  road," 
cried  Elsie.  "Have  your  men  step  aside,  and  let  us  i)roceed 
on  our  journey." 

"Not  so  fast,  my  dear,"  replied  the  arrogant  villain, 
''you  are  my  guests.  I  shall  take  you  where  you  will  be 
safe,  and  no  doubt  your  tone  will  soften  upon  reflection." 

At  the  word  of  the  leader,  the  ladies  were  quickly  taken 
from  the  carriage  and  carried  into  the  swamp.  One  of  the 
ruffians  was  left  with  the  carriage.  He  at  once  drove  into 
the  woods  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  taken  by  the  rest 
of  the  party.     It  was  apparent  from  the  reckless  manner 
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in  which  he  drove  and  the  frequent  oaths  that  he  uttered 
that  the  man  who  drove  the  carriage  was  drunk.  After 
driving  a  short  distance  through  the  swamp,  he  carelessly 
drove  into  a  gully  worn  by  a  small  stream.  The  carriage 
was  completely  overturned  and  the  drunken  renegade  was 
thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  for  a  few 
moments  too  drunk  to  collect  his  shaken  wits.  At  last  he 
crawled  to  his  feet,  and,  picking  up  a  huge  stick,  began 
beating  the  frightened  horses  unmercifully.  The  poor 
animals  plunged  and  kicked  until,  becoming  free  from 
the  broken  harness,  they  ran  for  home  at  a  wild  gallop, 
lea\ing  the  drunken  outlaw  to  swear  to  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ladies  were  being  carried  through 
an  almost  impenetrable  swamp.  To  the  ladies  the  trip, 
though  short,  seemed  miles,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  they  reached  a  group  of  rough  log  luUs  on  a  small 
swamp  island.  Our  friends  were  cast  into  one  of  these 
dingy  little  hovels  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  outlaw  chief. 

Let  us  return  to  the  little  band  of  heroes  in  the  village 
of  O — .  They  had  finished  their  work,  and  the  afternoon 
was  spent  as  pleasantly  as  possi1:)le.  Xo  news  having  come 
from  the  scouts  which  had  been  sent  out.  the  little  l)an(l 
retired  and  had  a  good  night's  rest.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, liowever.  every  man  was  at  his  ])()st  ready  for  the 
enemy,  jack  was  busy  giving  instructions  to  his  men  and 
receiving  rep(jrts  from  his  sccnits.  when  a  small  l)i)y  ran 
excitedly  to  him. 

**(  )h.  Captain  Morgan."  he  gasped,  "your  carriage  horses 
were  found  in  tlie  street  just  a  while  ago.  and  tliey  look  as 
if  something  terrible  has  happened." 

jack  ran  (juickly  to  the  ])lace.  and.  to  his  horror,  found 
llial  the  boy  liad  told  the  ti-nlli.  just  at  this  nionieiU  .Mr. 
I  iainpton  rushed  u)).  greatly  excited. 

*'.M\-  Cod,    lac-k."  he  ^M-reanied.  "wliat   shall   we  do'f" 
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Before  Jack  could  speak,  se\eral  sliots  rang  out  on  the 
morning  air. 

"That  answers  your  question,"  cried  Jack.  W'c  must 
first  do  our  (hity  here." 

"Yes,"  answered  ]\Ir.  Hampton,  as  they  hurried  to  the 
fight,  "the  enemy  is  upon  us." 

The  laches  were  left  in  the  little  hut.  undisturhed,  until 
morning,  when  their  hreakfast  was  hrought  to  tliem  l)y  a 
slovenly  old  woman. 

"Here's  yer  rations/'  she  said  setting  the  food  on  the 
table.  "]\Ir.  Hawks  said  he  will  come  to  see  how  ye  be 
after  awhile." 

With  this  she  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  ladies  to  eat 
what  they  could  of  the  wretched  meal.  Presently  there 
came  a  rap  on  the  door,  which  was  immediately  thrown 
open,  and  in  stepped  William  Hawks. 

"Good  morning,  my  dear,"  he  said,  addressing  Elsie. 
"I  hope  you  are  feeling  well  this  morning." 

"I  cannot  account  for  your  insolence,"  cried  Elsie. 
"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  such  a  manner?  Go!  Get 
from  my  sight!     I  do  not  care  to  speak  with  you.'' 

The  villain  had  been  drinking,  and  the  sharp  words  of 
the  girl  filled  him  with  fury. 

"Girl,"  he  hissed,  "several  years  ago  I  asked  you  to 
become  my  wife  and  you  refused.  You  shall  be  my  wife. 
You  shall  repent  your  hasty  refusal." 

"My  answer  then  was  final,"  shouted  the  girl.  "Xo! 
Xo !     Ten  thousand  times  !     X^o !" 

"Girl,"  gasped  the  renegade,  "you  do  not  seem  to  know 
the  man  to  whom  you  speak.  I  shall  break  your  spirit ;  I 
shall  grind  your  pride  into  the  dust.  I  leave  you  now  for 
a  time ;  when  I  return  give  me  a  favorable  answer,  or  vou 
shall  undergo  the  tortures  that  human  flesh  lias  never  felt." 
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The  scoundrel  stamped  from  the  room,  and,  fastening 
the  door  behind  him,  left  the  poor,  trembling  women  to 
themselves. 

"]\ry  poor  child,"  moaned  ^Irs.  Morgan,  "has  God 
deserted  us?     Wliat  shall  we  do?" 

I^et  us  return  to  the  little  band  of  patriots  whom  we  left 
so  bravely  fighting  for  their  homes. 

E\ery  foot  of  ground  was  stubbornly  fought  for,  but, 
nevertheless,  foot  by  foot,  the  little  Confederate  company 
was  forced  to  retreat.  Jack  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
urging  the  men  to  renewed  efforts  against  the  enemy.  At 
last,  however.  dri\en  from  their  position  and  enormously 
outnumbered,  the  men  could  no  longer  resist  the  onslaughts 
of  the  enemy.  Jack  ordered  the  men  to  retreat,  and  they 
retired  hastily  to  safety  in  the  swamps  that  surrounded  the 
town. 

Jack  and  Mr.  Hampton  had  been  side  by  side  throughout 
the  fight,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and  they  had  gained 
the  protection  of  the  swamp,  the  two,  together  with  a  few 
friends,  set  out  in  search  of  the  carriage  and  the  ladies. 
'Pile  men  quickly  got  their  horses,  which  they  had  hidden 
in  llie  forest,  and  started  rapidly  along  the  road  over  which 
the  ladies  had  traveled.  Xo  trace  was  found  of  the  party 
until  Smith's  Mill  was  reached.  Here  they  learned  that 
the  ladies  had  stopped  on  the  afternoon  before.  The  road 
between  the  mill  and  the  Oaks  was  thoroughly  examined, 
but  no  trace  of  the  carriage  could  ])e  found  in  the  darkness, 
so  the  search  was  ])ut  off  until  morning.  At  daylight  the 
men  scattered  through  the  woods  and  the  search  was 
resumed.  'Hie  morning  had  worn  well  away  when  Jack 
and  Mr.  Ilainptnn.  who  were  together,  heard  two  shots  in 
(piick  succession. 

"There  is  the  signal."  cried  jack,  as  he  sprang  in  the 
direction  from  wliicli  the  xmnd  came.      As  the  two  men  ran 
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through  the  woods  they  were  joined  by  several  others  of 
the  party.  Presently  they  came  upon  the  overturned  car- 
riage, where  they  found  the  rest  of  the  searchers  examining 
the  wreck.  As  soon  as  Jack  and  Mr.  Hampton  a])pcarcd, 
the  old  woodsman,  who  had  discovered  the  \ehicle, 
approached  them. 

"I  have  looked  al)Out  considerable  while  we  were  waiting 
for  you,"  lie  said.  "Tt  looks  like  the  carriage  was  turned 
in  here  from  the  road  near  that  yonder  big  pine,  but  the 
ladies  were  not  in  it  when  it  turned  over,  and  from  the 
looks  of  things,  it  seems  that  the  ladies  and  the  nigger 
driver  had  been  took  off  by  force." 

As  the  man  who  spoke  was  an  old  and  experienced 
woodsman  and  an  excellent  scout,  everyone  listened  intently 
to  what  he  said. 

"I  believe,  however,  that  the  carriage  was  driven  here 
just  to  put  us  off  the  trail,  and  the  ladies  was  took  off  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Now,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find 
some  trace  of  them,  a  scrap  of  cloth  from  their  dresses,  or 
something  like  that." 

The  men  scattered  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  scout, 
and  every  foot  of  ground  was  searched  for  some  trace  of 
the  ladies.  Jack,  Mr.  Hampton,  and  the  scout  were 
together. 

"You  do  not  suppose  that  the  horses  ran  away,"  inquired 
Mr.  Hampton  of  the  scout,  "and  that  the  ladies  have  taken 
refuge  in  some  house  in  the  neighborhood?" 

"No,"  replied  the  man,  "it  looks  to  me  like  several  men 
took  charge  of  the  nigger,  and  then  carried  off  the  ladies 
to  keep  them  until  you  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  get  them  free 
again." 

Just  then  there  came  a  cry  from  one  of  the  searchers  not 
far  away. 

"Here  is  the  trail,"  he  shouted. 
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Everybody  ran  to  the  spot,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
a  scrap  of  cloth  hanging  in  the  underbrush,  and  just  under 
it  were  tracks  made  by  the  ladies.  The  scout  now  motioned 
to  Jack  and  Mr.  Hampton  to  follow  him:  and.  after  telling 
the  rest  of  the  men  to  stay  behind,  but  to  be  ready  to  fol- 
low rapidly  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  started  along  the  trail. 
Steadily,  but  cautiously,  the  scout,  with  his  two  compan- 
ions, followed  the  trail.  The  progress  was  not  so  easy  as 
Jack  had  anticipated,  however,  for  the  renegades  had  used 
every  trick  known  to  woodcraft  in  order  to  throw  pursuers 
from  the  trail.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  two  hours, 
thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  scout,  the  efforts  of  the  three 
were  crowned  with  success.  The  three  men  lay  concealed 
in  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  before  them  in  plain  view 
was  the  island  with  the  huts  on  it.  Several  men  with  whom 
we  ha\e  already  become  ac(juainted,  strolled  about  near  the 
huts  talking,  smoking,  and  drinking.  As  the  three  gazed 
upon  the  scene  the  door  oi  one  of  the  huts  opened  and 
William  Hawks  staggered,  half  drunk,  to  the  door  of 
another  hut.  and,  unlocking  the  door,  went  in.  (^ur  three 
friends  recognized  him  instantly.  lack's  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins  as  he  sprang  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  outlaw. 
His  hasty  action  was  prevented  by  the  calm  and  collected 

scout. 

"Stop,''  he  said,  "if  you  run  in  there  now  you  will  spoil 
everything  and  most  likely  be  killed.  Wait  until  1  get  the 
rest  of  the  boys,  then  we  can  run  those  drunk  fellows  and 
easily  secure  your  friends." 

Jack  saw  the  wisdom  of  what  the  scout  said,  and  once 
more  concealed  himself  in  the  underbrush,  while  tlie  scout 
ran  to  get  the  men. 

After  the  inler\  iew  which  we  oNcrsaw  between  the  out- 
law captain  and  Iiis  fair  i)risoner.  the  ladies  were  so  greatl\ 
depre-sed    witli   anger   and    fear   lliat    they    had    no   idea   of 
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time.  Elsie  could  not  have  told  whether  days  or  only  hours 
had  passed,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  form  of  her 
despised  tormentor  appeared. 

"Good  day,  my  beauties,''  he  began,  "1  hope  your  minds 
have  been  working  since  I  left  you.  1  am  sure  that  y(ju 
will  consent  to  my  wishes  now,  Elsie,  dear,  then  you  shall 
be  free  and  happy  once  more." 

The  girl  did  not  answer,  so  the  brute  continued  : 

"I  know  that  you  had  your  heart  set  on  that  Jack  Mor- 
gan, but  I  must  tell  you  the  sad  news  that  he  was  killed  in 
the  battle  yesterday,  so  you  need  not  hesitate  on  his 
account." 

For  an  instant  this  statement  dazed  both  of  the  women. 
Mrs.  Morgan,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  remained  silent. 
but  finally  Elsie  spoke : 

''Scoundrel,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  that  you  say.  I  feel 
that  Jack  ^lorgan  is  still  alive,  and  that  some  day  he  shall 
take  revenge  upon  you  for  your  wicked  deeds." 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  the  villain,  "so  you  think  so,  do 
you?  Well,  think  as  you  like,  I  don't  care.  But  come,  too 
much  time  has  already  been  wasted.  Do  you  consent  to 
become  my  wife?" 

"That  question  has  already  been  answered — Xo,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"Woman,"  said  the  man,  seizing  Mrs.  ^lorgan  roughly 
by  the  arm,  "persuade  that  foolish  girl  to  give  me  a  fa\"or- 
able  answer,  or  you,  too,  shall  suffer  for  it." 

"I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  cried  the  brave  w(^man  ; 
"I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  and  I  would  die  a  hundred  times 
rather  than  see  that  girl  give  you  the  answer  you  want. 
Here  I  am,  cowardly  man,"  she  cried,  standing  erect,  "kill 
me,  torture  me  as  you  like,  but  let  that  young  girl  go.  How 
can  vou  hami  such  a  beautiful  creature?" 
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"Do  you  still  maintain  that  your  answer  is  final?"  asked 
the  outlaw,  turning  once  more  to  the  girl. 

"I  do,''  she  cried. 

"Then  both  of  you  die,"  hissed  the  infuriated  fiend, 
drawing  and  aiming  his  pistol. 

The  women  did  not  flinch.  They  clasped  each  other  in 
their  arms  and  sank  to  their  knees.  The  heartless  scoun- 
drel, glancing  coldly  over  the  sights,  took  deliberate  aim, 
and  pulled  the  trigger — there  was  no  report.  The  wea^x^n 
had  missed  fire. 

Suddenly,  there  came  sounds  of  a  terrific  uproar  from 
without.  Shots,  yells  and  curses,  mixed  with  a  confusion 
of  hurried  steps,  were  heard.  The  outlaw  captain,  drawing 
his  remaining  pistol,  started  hurriedly  to  the  door,  but  it 
was  thrown  open  in  his  face,  and  Jack  Morgan  sprang  into 
the  room. 

On.e  quick  shot  from  Jack's  pistol  sent  the  startled  outlaw 
writhing  to  the  floor. 

"Elsie  sprang  into  Jack's  arms. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  she  cried,  "you  have  saved  us." 

F.  H.  L., '13.' 

**«     *!•     *!*     *!« 

Neglect. 

When  we  trace  back  the  forces  tliat  have  wrouglit  the 
downfall  of  nations,  we  find  that  they  had  their  origin  in 
neglect,  it  was  due  to  neglect,  during  the  reign  of  Xecho, 
that  Kgypt  lost  forever  her  right  to  a  native  ruler.  The 
I>abylonians  neglected  the  rising  Semitic  jiower  in  the 
North,  and  fell  under  As.syrian  control.  For  six  centuries 
the  Xinevite  kings  lorded  it  over  the  Kast ;  but,  in  the  vm\, 
fell  through  neglect.  I^'rom  neglect  of  the  once  rigorous 
niilitar\-  discipline,  followed  the  first  surrendei'  of  v^partan 
soldiers   at    Sphactcria.      Perhaps   the    fall   oi    Konie   began 
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with  a  disregard  of  tliat  she  once  held  dear,  the  sacrechiess 
of  the  home. 

What  is  true  for  the  nation  is  true  for  the  in(hvi(hiaL 
The  liar  dates  his  beginning  to  the  day  he  first  disregarded 
the  eternal  principle  of  right.  When  the  drunkard  neglected 
to  strap  on  his  preserver  of  precaution,  to  strike  out  against 
the  undertow  of  his  early  influences,  and  to  breast  the  wave 
of  his  early  appetite,  for  him  the  wdiirlpool  was  inevitable. 
The  gambler  felt  the  lure  of  gain,  but  neglected  to  break  its 
spell  until  too  late.  Many  a  thief  neglected  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  was  forced  to  steal  that  he  might 
live.  Had  the  murderer  not  let  his  early  passions  run  riot 
for  him  there  would  have  been  no  ''mark  of  Cain." 

Neglect  opens  the  way  for  attack.  Had  Leonidas  not 
neglected  a  byway,  Xerxes  would  never  have  passed  Ther- 
mopylae;  and  the  inscription,  "Stranger,  go  tell  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands," would  never  have  been  written.  Montcalm 
neglected  a  mountain  path,  and  Wolfe  entered  his  strong- 
hold. A  farmer  neglected  a  break  in  his  fence,  and  his 
crops  w^ere  trampled  down  by  the  cattle.  A  man  neglected 
his  family  ties,  and  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  home  w^ere 
invaded.  Let  a  man  neglect  his  person,  and  disease  will 
surely  fasten  itself  upon  him.  Neglect  his  reputation,  and 
he  becomes  an  outcast  from  society.  Neglect  his  manhood, 
and  it  is  sapped  away.  Neglect  his  soul,  and  darkness  is 
its  portion  in  the  "great  beyond." 

A  young  eagle,  from  his  perch  on  the  shorn  pine,  was 
watching  the  blocks  of  ice  as  they  slipped  from  the  palsied 
fingers  of  old  winter  and  floated  out  into  the  current  of  the 
Niagara.  In  the  cCrie  beyond  the  mountain,  his  mate 
awaited  his  return  with  food.  A  wise  old  parent  1)ird  had 
instilled  his  cunning  in  the  eaglet's  mind,  and  had  given 
warning  of  every  kind   of   danger.      Beneath   him,    in    the 
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brush,  was  game  for  the  seeking.  But  his  mind  was  turned 
to  new  pleasures — he  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  scenes  of  a 
new  country.  A  little  later  he  would  search  the  forest  for 
fcMxl,  and  then  return  to  the  nest.  While  he  tarried,  his 
keen  eye  detected  on  one  of  the  floating  blocks  a  frozen 
lamb.  Instinct  warned  him  of  danger,  but  he  circled  down 
for  a  closer  view.  Then,  discarding  caution,  he  swooped 
down  and  flxed  his  talons  in  his  find.  With  his  beak,  he 
tore  off  a  strip  of  the  meat,  then  flew  back  to  his  perch. 
A  taste  only  whetted  his  appetite,  and  down  he  swooj^ed 
again  for  more.  Croaking  with  delight  the  while,  he  sank 
deep  his  talons,  and  glutted  himself  on  the  meat.  The 
speed  of  the  iceberg  increased;  he  glanced  warily  about,  but 
his  appetite  held  him  to  the  feast.  Again  and  again  his 
sharp  beak  tore  into  the  flesh,  while  his  feet  sank  deeper. 
Swifter  flew  the  current,  louder  warned  the  warning  from 
the  falls.  Rounding  a  bend  the  unstable  craft  bobbed  high 
in  the  air.  With  a  screech  of  terror  the  eagle  spread  his 
wings  for  flight.  But  too  late,  for  his  feet  were  frozen 
to  the  lamb.  In  vain  did  his  wings  beat  the  air;  his  screams 
were  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  Niagara.  With  a  mighty 
bound,  the  block  lifted  clear  oi  the  water  then  plunged 
downward  to  hundreds  of  feet  below.  P)ecause  the  bird 
had  neglected  his  intuition  of  danger,  ihe  warnings  of  his 
parents,  and  the  call  of  his  mate,  an  easy  prize  lias  lured 
him  to  destruction. 

A  y(juth  perched  on  the  sunn)'  slope  of  boyhood,  jusi 
abo\e  the  rai)i(ls  of  life,  saw  the  icefloats  of  pleasure  begin- 
niug  to  l)ri'ak  befoi'e  liim.  in  the  brusli  of  college  life 
was  food  fMi-  his  ambition,  did  he  but  seek  ii.  His  father's 
injunction^,  the  knowledge  of  his  mothers  piayer.  and  the 
call  (»f  hi>  mate  to  be.  all  urged  him  to  enter  seriously  into 
tlu'  Work  hffori-  him.  Ihit  his  eye>  were  atti'acled  by  the 
fni/cu    UK-at    t>f    college    pleasuie.      Neglect    crept    in.      lie 
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would  wait  awliile  about  joining  the  athletic  teams,  the 
society,  and  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  All  of  these  were  good  things, 
and  he  fully  intended  to  take  part  in  them,  but  he  must  first 
see  something  of  the  gayeties  of  his  new  world.  X^eglect 
became  a  habit.  The  taste  for  pleasure  held  him.  lie 
heard  the  roar  of  the  falls  ahead,  but  neglected  the  warn- 
ing. His  feet  became  frozen  to  his  craft  of  pleasure.  He 
became  a  "hano-er-on."  Too  late,  he  tried  to  flv,  but  could 
not  break  himself  loose.  The  downward  plunge  was 
inevitable,  and  was  brought  about  by  neglect  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

How  often  is  this  the  case  with  college  men — those  who 
fail ! 

On  a  stream  in  the  upper  Carolina  a  few  old  ruins  give 
evidence  of  a  mill  in  the  last  century.  Traditions  say 
that  when  the  miller  built  his  dam  he  forced  the  water 
back,  and  laid  waste  the  bottom  lands  of  the  neighborhood. 
At  first  the  neighbor  remonstrated,  and  the  miller  promised 
a  compensation.  \Mien,  after  several  months  had  passed, 
the  miller  still  neglected  to  make  good  his  promise,  the 
neighbor  determined  to  avenge  his  loss.  It  is  said  that 
he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  mercury,  and  poured  into 
the  stream.  For  many  days  the  mercury  slowly  did  its 
work  of  undermining  the  dam.  The  miller  noticed  the 
leaks  appearing  and  began  to  patch  them.  But  as  fast  as 
he  stopped  one,  another  broke  out.  Then  came  a  freshet. 
The  angry  waters  bore  down  upon  the  weakened  struc- 
ture and  swept  it  away.  Our  purpose  in  college  is  to 
accumulate  a  foundation  of  knowledge  that  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  our  mill  of  life.  But  neglect  is  the  mercury  that 
undermines  our  structure.  It  is  poured  into  the  stream  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  when  we  i)ut  off  something  for 
a  later  day.  Toward  the  last,  the  leaks  begin  to  appear 
and  we  try  to  stop  them  by  "cramming.''     But  the  freshet 
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of  examinations  brings  down  a  deluge  of  unfinished  work 
and  jumbled  notes,  and  our  dam  will  not  stand  the  pres- 
sure. 

Let  us  keep  neglect  out  of  our  lives.  An  "ounce  of 
precaution"  is  the  remedy.  Let  us  apply  it  today,  so  that 
we  may  go  forth  to  the  battles  of  after  life  unhampered  by 
the  weakness  that  is  due  to  a  lack  of  preparation. 

C.  K.  D..  '1:3. 
*>    *>    ->    <* 

A  Young  Man's  Success. 

When  a  young  man  has  been  in  love  over  a  year :  when 
he  has  been  blushingly  told  to  "ask  papa,"  and  when  he  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  "papa"  favors  him — well,  tliat 
young  man  is  in  a  critical  position.  But  for  the  girl  brac- 
ing him,  his  heart  would  get  away  from  him  almost. 

Arthur  Todd,  a  recent  graduate  of  a  large  Eastern  col- 
lege, was  the  man  in  such  a  position.  He  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  an  athlete,  and  of  a  good  family.  He  had  studied 
law,  and  wanted  to  marry  and  settle  down  to  the  practice 
of  law. 

Miss  Ellen  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  banker, 
was  the  girl  with  whom  he  desired  to  share  the  pleasures 
and  troubles  of  life.  She  was  twenty  years  old.  \  cry  much 
in  love,  and  as  beautiful  as  a  flower  of  the  woodland.  She 
was  afraid  of  her  dignified  father;  but  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
her  nKjther. 

One  e\enihg  in  June.  Arthur  liad  aiTangcd  to  ha\c  an 
inter\ic\v  with  Mr.  Wilson.  l\llen's  father,  al  I  :.'5()  o'clock. 
Arthur  i)ulled  out  his  watch,  and  saw  it  \\a>  only  live  min- 
utes till  the  time  for  the  interxiew  .  lie  began  to  teel  low 
si)irile(l.  It  seemed  that  his  inierx  iew  was  to  decide  the 
fates  of  two  li\es.  and  no  earlh(|uake  or  \olcanic  eruption 
C(  »ul(l  postpone  it. 
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Arthur  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Hbrary.  The  digni- 
fied banker  bids  him  enter,  and  he  is  lost  to  the  view  of  the 
girl  in  the  hall.  Like  a  nice,  sweet  girl,  she  advances  to 
the  door  and  applies  her  eyes  to  the  keyhole  to  see  what  i> 
going  on  in  that  fateful  room. 

''Mr.  Wilson,"  begins  the  young  man,  as  soon  as  his  head 
stops  swimming  and  his  heart  leaves  his  throat  for  its 
proper  place,  "I  have  asked  for  this  interview  to  tell  you 
that—" 

"You  needn't  tell  me,"  interrupted  the  banker,  "I  have 
it  all  here.  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  what  brought 
you  here,  and  have  made  an  investigation,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  you.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts.  At  college  you 
played  football,  were  an  oarsman,  but  were  never  perfect  in 
a  lesson,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  slugger.  You 
came  near  being  expelled  on  several  occasions  for  pranks. 
You  ran  away  with  a  professor's  automobile  and  damaged 
it.  You  paid  the  damage,  but  guyed  the  professor.  You 
placed  catfish  in  a  fountain  containing  goldfish  resulting 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  latter.  You  raised  a  row  on 
a  train  as  you  were  going  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Too,  you  saved  two  men  from  drowning,  but  fifteen  min- 
utes later  you  slugged  two  policemen.  You  are  of  a  well- 
to-do  family,  know  some  law,  but  may  turn  to  it  or  the 
prize  ring."  Mr.  Wilson  read  that  far  and  then  laid  the 
report  aside  and  said,  "You  may  go  on  with  what  you  came 
in  here  to  say." 

"That  report  is  true,"  was  the  reply  in  a  tremljling  voice, 
but  that  was  due  to  what  people  call  exuberance  of  spirits. 
But  I  am  no  slugger;  all  of  these  things  just  hapi^ened  so. 
I  have  put  them  all  behind  me." 

"Until  you  meet  another  policeman  I  Mr.  Tixld,  vou 
came  to  ask  my  consent  to  wed  my  daughter.  ])ut   I   can 
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never   give    it.     You    will    please    consider   this    interview 
ended/' 

Mr.  Todd  left  the  home  of  the  banker  after  ]^Iiss  Wilson 
had  been  assured  that  their  aged  grandmothers  would  bring 
things  right. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  interested  in  a  marble  quarry,  and  occa- 
sionally drove  out  to  it.  There  had  been  a  cut  in  the  wages 
of  the  men.  and  a  strike  had  followed.  Two  weeks  after 
the  interv'iew  with  ]\Ir.  Todd,  the  banker  and  his  daughter 
visited  the  quarry.  When  the  banker  arrived  at  the  quarry 
he  found  seven  or  eight  hands  hanging  around  and  grum- 
bling. He  began  to  censure  the  men  and  ordered  them 
back  to  work.  They  became  angry,  and  made  a  rush  for 
the  l)anker.  hauling  him  out  of  his  machine  and  pounding 
him  very  severely.  At  this  moment  another  machine 
arrixed  on  the  scene.  ]\lr.  Todd  jumped  out  of  his  machine 
and  began  to  slug,  one,  two,  three;  inside  of  ten  seconds 
the  enemy  went  down. 

The  banker  rose  and  extended  his  hand,  saying,  "1 
thought  you  liad  (|nit  slugging." 

"Rut  this  was  a  special  occasion,"  replied  Arthur. 

"Well,  you  might  call  this  evening  and  make  it  an;>tlier 
special  occasion,  and  \  shall  expect  \()u  to  take  up  law 
immediately,"  said  tlie  banker. 

Mllen  ])atted  her  father  on  the  shoulder  and  said.  "\'ou 
are  the  best  dad  in  the  wt)rl(]." 

The  banker  moved  on.  lea\  ing  the  liapp\-  couple  togellier. 
A  few  minutes  later  both  agreed  that  nature  made  lij)s  for 
kissing,  and  arms  for  carosing.  and  that  no  man  could  beat 
nature  at  her  own  i-ame.  11.  A.  h\.  'l:i. 
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Croakings  of  an  Optimist. 

Have  you  made  any  new  resolutions 

To  live  by  this  fine  new  year? 
Do  you  resolve  to  stick  up  to  them, 

And  li\c  them  witliout  tear? 
Do  you  want  .to  depart  from  the  l)eaten  path. 

Which  you've  traveled  so  oft  before? 
Are  you  anxious  to  partake  of  the  good  things 

Which,  for  great  men.  are  always  in  store? 

If  you  do,  there's  some  advice  I'll  give  you, 
Altho'  it's  been  given  again  and  again ; 

But,  perhaps,  you  shall  like  it  better 

If  I  give  it.  as  follows,  in  a  newer  strain: 

Hit  the  line,  hit  like  thunder: 
But,  be  careful,  don't  make  a  blunder. 
Wlien  an  obstacle  gets  in  your  way, 
Knock  it  plumb  to  old  Bombay. 
Do  your  best  to  get  the  ball — 
Wlien  you  get  it,  be  sure — don't  fall ; 
Then,  with  all  your  main  and  soul, 
Try  your  derndest  to  make  a  goal. 

H.  L.  S.,  '14. 


The  Rescue. 

Perhaps  the  hrst  great  sorcerer  to  \isit  America  was  Mr. 
Mendoza.  his  visit  being  more  than  three  cpiarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Mendoza  was  giving  exhibitions  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  since  amusements  at  that  time  were  by 
no  means  as  common  as  today,  everybody  went  to  see  him 
or,  at  least,  heard  of  him.  After  having  gi\en  exhibitions 
everywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States,    he    decided    to    go    west.      Thinking    it    uould    be 
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romantic,  ]^Iendoza  loaded  his  belongings  in  a  couple  of 
"prairie  schooners,"  as  their  wagons  were  called,  and  set 
out  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  few  days  later,  the 
little  party  came  upon  a  man  crazed  with  distress.  He 
had  been  traveling  the  country  in  a  single  wagon  with  his 
wife  and  children.  One  day.  for  some  puri>ose,  he  left  his 
wife  and  children  for  a  few  hours.  When  he  returned,  he 
found  his  wagon  plundered  and  his  wife  and  children  gone. 
He  knew  they  had  been  carried  away  l)y  the  redskins. 

The  next  day.  Indians  were  seen  in  the  distance.  Men- 
doza  told  the  man,  whose  name  was  Calais,  to  ride  out  and 
tell  them  that  a  great  medicine  man  was  traveling  through 
the  country,  and  woukl  like  to  display  his  powers  l)efore 
them.  Of  course,  to  get  the  Indians  was  the  next  thing  to 
going  to  certain  death,  but  Calais  thought  Mendoza  could, 
perhaps,  help  him  to  regain  his  family ;  so.  he  took  the 
chances.  He  learned,  while  among  them,  that  they  held  his 
wife  and  children  captives,  but  the  Indians  did  not  know 
they  belonged  to  hiuL  Any  marvels  always  excite  the 
suj)erstitious ;  so,  the  Indians  sent  word  for  Mendoza  to 
come  and  visit  their  camp. 

Mendoza  constructed  a  stage  with  the  necessary  articles, 
while  the  Indians  squatted  around,  looking  on.  The  inter- 
preter stood  near,  and  translated  what  Mendoza  had  to  say. 
Mendoza  took  a  kettle,  with  a  large  lid.  and  l)uili  a  tire  in 
it.  He  told  the  Indians  that  he  could  cook  an  egg  in  thi> 
fire  and  have  it  come  out  as  a  grown  live  chicken.  Tlii> 
was  done  b\-  haxing  a  shelf  in  ilie  lid  of  the  kettle  w  iih 
the  chicken  aboxe.  When  the  lid  was  put  on  tlie  kettle, 
the  >lielf  (Iroi)ped  down  and  smothered  the  lire.  Then 
Mendoza  lifted  the  lid  and  the  chicken  tlew  out.  I  low 
tln.>  could  be  done,  the  liidiaii.s  could  not  understand. 

Mendoza  then  took  a  small  block  ()\  iioii.  with  a  ring, 
ap.d    lifted    it    with    his    little    liiii'er.      lie    claimed    that    he 
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possessed  the  power  to  take  away  the  strengfth  of  any  man 
so  that  he  could  not  Hft  this  block.  The  chief,  the  biggest 
and  strongest  of  all  the  Indians,  came  forward  and  said  that 
he  didn't  believe  it.  The  magician  told  him  tu  lift  the 
block.  This  he  did  with  a  little  grunt,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Give  me  something  to  lift.''  Mendoza  made  a  few 
motions  and,  at  the  same  time,  connected  the  block  to  a  huge 
magnet  by  means  of  a  foot  lever,  and  then  told  the  Indian 
to  lift  the  block  again.  The  chief  exerted  all  his  strength, 
])ut  could  not  move  it  in  the  least.  At  the  loss  of  his  power, 
he  became  enraged  and  went  back  behind  the  crowd,  angry. 
Mendoza  saw  that  the  chief  was  angry,  so  he  got  out  his 
pistol  and  cupful  of  bullets.  He  then  invited  the  big- 
chief  to  come  up,  take  the  prepared  pistol  and  shoot  him 
for  taking  away  his  strength.  To  redeem  himself,  the 
Indian  went  up  and  took  the  pistol.  The  great  medicine 
man  told  him  to  take  a  bullet  out  of  the  cup  and  mark  it 
so  that  he  would  know  it  if  he  should  happen  to  see  it  again. 
Mendoza  marked  one  in  the  same  manner,  and,  while  look- 
ing at  the  one  the  Indian  marked,  substituted  his  that  was 
composed  of  powder  and  mud.  This  he  gave  to  the  Indian, 
an.d  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  stage,  muttering  a  few 
words  as  he  went.  ^Mendoza  faced  about  and  put  his  hand 
over  his  heart,  while  the  Indian  look  sure  aim  and  fired. 
The  great  magician  reached  up  as  if  to  catch  the  bullet, 
then  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  stage  and  gave  the 
bullet  to  the  Indian.  The  chief,  astounded,  stood  mute,  but 
when  he  saw  the  marks  and  knew  it  was  the  same  bullet, 
he  was  dum founded. 

The  great  medicine  man  told  the  Indian  that  he  could 
shoot  his  blood  out  on  a  board  without  hurting.  Just  then 
he  fired  a  wax  bullet  at  him  that  was  filled  with  l)lood. 
The  bullet  burst  against  the  lx")ard  and  spattered  the  blood 
evervwhere. 
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By  this  time,  Mendoza  was.  to  the  Indians,  a  powerful 
medicine  man.  He  had  one  of  his  attendants  to  blindfold 
him,  and  told  the  Indians  that  he  could  see  a  white  woman 
and  a  couple  of  children  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  ordered 
them  to  bring  forth  their  prisoner  at  once,  or  he  would  call 
fire  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them.  The  chief 
called  a  pow-wow  of  the  chief  warriors.  Some  were  doubt- 
ful of  ]\Iendoza  having  the  power,  while  others  said  a  medi- 
cine man  that  could  do  what  this  one  had  done  could  do 
anything.  Mendoza  could  see  the  gesturing,  but  could  not 
tell  what  the  Indians  were  saying.  While  they  were  con- 
sulting, the  great  magician  discharged  electricity,  making  a 
great  fiash.  The  Indians  scampered  away  to  their  abode, 
and  returned  hurriedly  to  Mendoza  with  the  prisoners. 

Mendoza  told  Calais  to  stay  out  of  the  way  so  that  his 

folks   would   not   recognize   him   and   destroy   the   Indians' 

faith  in  the  miraculous  power.     When  the  terror-stricken 

woman  was  brought  forward  and  surrendered  to  the  white 

people,  their  astonishment  was  as  great  as  the  savages'  at 

Mendoza's  medicine  work.      The  magician  could  have  made 

the  Indians  pay  for  the  white  captives,  but  he  knew  they 

did  not  have  any  money,  and  what  property  they  could  give 

was  of  little  \alue.      Mendoza  thought  il  l)est  to  get  away 

as    soon   as   possible;    so   he   loaded    his    contrixances    and 

moved  away.     When  they  were  out  of  sight,  Calais  was 

allowed  to  embrace  his  wife  and  children,  and  they  were 

hai)py  again.  W.  D.  Iv.  'lo. 

•:•'    »:•■    <-    ♦ 

The  Gypsie  Camp. 

I'>\  the  side  of  a  bal)bling  l)r()ok,  a  short  distance  from 
the  main  road,  and  well  slieltered  by  the  shady  autumn 
woods,  wa.s  tile  (j\1)s\-  camp.  'Twas  exening.  and  the  last 
(Uiiig  ra\  s  of  the  -citing  sun  were  caught  and  gi\en  new 
life  1)\   a  Clacking,  glowing  lire,  around  which,  in  the  prep- 
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aration  of  the  evening  meal,  was  gathered  the  entire  female 
portion  of  the  camp."  In  the  center  was  a  large  black 
cauldron  containing  a  bubbling,  seething  mass,  a  hash-like 
mixture,  that,  with  a  heavy,  dough}'  bread,  formed  their 
chief  article  of  food. 

Behind  this  central  group  were  ranged  the  several 
wagons  that  formed  the  means  of  transportation  and  the 
living  abodes  of  the  campers.  Tied  to  each  wagon  was 
its  team,  and  beneath  each,  seemingly  asleep,  but  alert  at 
the  slightest  unusual  sound,  lay  a  large  yellow  mastiff,  the 
guardian  of  the  camp. 

,\11  was  quiet,  except  for  the  chatter  and  laughter  of  a 
group  of  tattered,  half-naked,  nut-brown  children,  engaged 
in  a  running  game  of  hide  and  seek.  Suddenly  a  shout 
was  heard,  followed  by  a  sharp,  penetrating  whistle.  The 
women  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  bent  more  hurriedly 
to  the  completion  of  their  task,  while  the  children  and 
dog  went  helter-skelter  in  the  direction  of  the  call.  Pres- 
ently there  appeared  a  group  of  men.  short,  well-knit,  dark, 
and  sturdy.  Each  bore  a  burden,  each  burden  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Rustic  tables  and  wicker  baskets  were  had  by 
some.  One  was  a  tinsmith,  another  a  weaver,  and  one 
was  a  mender  of  harness.  There  were  eight  of  them  in 
all,  each  having  his  own  trade  by  which  he  earned  his  share 
that  went  in  for  the  common  good. 

Soon  they  were  all  gathered  around  the  fire,  laughing  and 
jesting  at  one  another,  while  the  women  served  in  tin  plates 
the  steaming  repast.  The  children  no  longer  romped,  and 
the  dogs  were  gnawing  and  growling  over  their  allotted 
share  of  bones. 

Thus  they  are;  peaceful,  simple,  and  content:  a  wander- 
ing nomadic  race,  scattered  and  unorganized  :  a  people  with- 
out a  home.  ]\I.,  '14. 
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Editor-in-Chief:  J.  M.  WORKMAN,  '12. 


'I'll  I".  \c\v  Near  is  here,  and  we  are  hack  at  eollei^e  after 
lia\  ini;  >i)enl  a  pleasant  holiday  at  lionie.  We  lia\e  iiearl\- 
half  finished  aiiollier  \  ear  at  collejje.  and  sureK'  the  welcome 
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we  liave  received  at  liome,  and  tlie  inem- 
Thc   Xcw   Year,     orv    of    the    friends    we    liaxc    just    told 

o-ood-ln'C,  will  helj)  ns  to  realize  how 
man)-  are  watching"  us  in  our  effort  to  hnisli  the  year  suc- 
cessfully. With  these  thoughts  in  our  minds,  it  is  easy  to 
make  good  resolutions :  let  us  liope  that  we  shall  keep  them. 


"How  fast  time  passes!"  said  a  senior.  "Why.  when  1 
was  a  'rat,'  four  years  ago,  nineteen  hundred  and  twehe 
seemed  ages  away :  now,   I  can  scarcely  see  what  I   ha\e 

done  with  four  whole  years.  I  thought  when  I 
Time,     first  came  here  that  when  I  graduated  I  would  be 

the  peer  of  any  business  man,  but  I  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  myself  now."  Perhaps  all  of  us  see  our- 
sehes  a  little  less  magnified  now  than  when  we  entered  col- 
lege, and.  perhaps,  this  new  conception  will  help  us  to  learn 
the  value  of  what  we  have  been  spending  and  have  left  to 
spend — our  time.  It  is  by  the  use  of  time  that  we  have 
accomplished  what  we  have,  and  by  abuse  of  time  that  we 
have  failed  to  accomplish  what  we  might  have.  We  often 
neglect  opportunities,  and  fail  to  succeed  in  our  plans  purely 
because  we  do  not  use  our  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
Edison  has  said  that  ''Genius  is  partly  inspiration,  but 
mostly  perspiration,"  and  we  find  this  statement  fully 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  great  men.  Franklin  studied 
literature  while  working  in  a  printery  ;  Dickens  learned  to 
read  while  pasting  labels  on  boxes  of  shoe  polish;  Fulton 
thought  out  his  steamboat  while  floating  a  cargo  of  farm 
products  down  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  all  great  men  owe 
their  greatness  to  the  use  they  have  made  of  their  time; 
and,  if  the  proper  use  of  time  has  enabled  them  to  earn  for 
themselves  wealth  and  fame  and  to  leave  the  world  better 
off,  surelv  it  will  do  the  same  for  us.      Xow,  while  we  are 
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at  college,  is  our  time  worth  most  to  us :  for  here  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  our  own  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  ages  past.  In  later  life,  cur  time  will  be  taken  up  with 
making  our  way  in  the  world  :  and  oh.  how  much  easier 
that  way  will  be  to  make  if  we  have  the  most  valuable  of 
all  things — knowledge! 

Fellows,  why  don't  more  of  you  write  for  The  Chron- 
icle? Is  it  because  you  think  you  can't  write  a  story  that  the 
staff  will  accept  ?    Don't  hesitate  for  that  reason :  let  us  have 

the  story,  and  we  will  publish  it  if  we  pos- 
Oiir  Stories,     sibly  can.     We  are  trying  to  develop  writers, 

and  so  we  are  willing  to  publish  a  first  eff'ort, 
though  it  be  a  little  below  the  standard;  but,  of  course,  it 
must  have  sufficient  merit  not  to  reflect  discredit  on  our 
magazine.  But  some  of  you  say  you  don't  know  what 
to  write,  and  promise  that  you  will  write  if  we  give  }ou  a 
plot.  Xow.  we  are  not  in  position  to  distribute  plots  for 
stories,  and  if  we  were  we  would  not  do  so,  for  we  want 
your  own  story.  Don't  try  to  lay  the  scene  of  your  story 
in  some  distant  country  of  city  of  which  you  know  noth- 
ing, and  don't  use  characters  which  are  shadows  of  those 
in  novels  you  have  read.  Don't  imagine,  as  so  many  of 
you  do,  that  every  stors'  nmst  have  a  girl  in  it,  for  we  can 
sometimes  do  without  them.  lUit.  if  you  must  have  the 
girl,  see  if  you  can't  find  one  that  is  not  perfeetly  beautiful 
and  l()\al)le  and  ready  to  pass  from  the  scene  "into  his 
arms."  W'c  want  stories  that  arc  true  to  the  life  you  know, 
and  not  that  which  you  dream  about.  Write  of  your  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  or  lioating  trips,  or  write  purely  imaginative 
stories;  but  lay  the  scenes  where  you  know  how  they  should 
be  laid,  and  u>e  rcalistic'characters. 


Editors: 


G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '12. 


O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


The  number  of  exchanges  this  month  is  unusually  large, 
and,  on  the  whole,  their  quality  is  very  good.  \\'ith  this 
month,  the  majority  of  the  magazines  show  a  decided  ten- 
dency toward  an  increase  of  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
whole,  but  especially  in  the  literary  departments. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  marked  dispostion  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  magazines  to  criticise  only  a  very  few  of  the 
exchanges,  and  usually  to  criticise  the  same  magazines  each 
issue.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  function 
of  the  exchange  department  of  a  college  magazine,  since 
the  criticisms  should,  at  least  once  during  each  year,  be 
directed  toward  each  magazine  received  in  exchange.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  way  to  avoid  this  error  is  to  criticise  a  cer- 
tain number  of  exchanges  the  first  month,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  others  the  second  month,  and  so  on,  until  all  of  the 
magazines  received  have  received  a  criticism. 

The  exchange  department  of  a  magazine  is.  on  the  face 
of  it,  invaluable  to  the  staff  of  that  magazine  as  a  source 
of  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  magazine.  How- 
ever, if  only  a  few  magazines  are  to  be  criticised,  and  this 
same  few  is  to  be  criticised  month  after  month,  this  depart- 
ment has  lost  its  value,  and  is  no  longer  justifiable  in  tak- 
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ing  up  space  which  could  be  utiHzed  to  much  better  advan- 
tage. 

We  hope  that  this  evil  will  be  corrected  very  soon,  and 
then  shall  we  have  removed  those  conditions  which,  in 
most  of  the  magazines,  is  making  of  the  exchange  depart- 
ment almost  a  farce. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  December  issues  of  the 
exchanges  came  in  too  late  to  be  criticised  this  month.  And 
this  brings  to  mind  a  condition  that  should,  if  possible,  be 
remedied:  viz.,  that  the  various  magazines  come  out  at 
different  times  during  the  month,  and  many  of  them  at 
irregular  times  for  each  month.  This,  of  course,  causes 
the  exchanges  to  be  received  sometimes  a  month  ahead  or 
a  month  after  the  publication  of  a  given  magazine. 
Probably  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  have  all  of  the 
publications  to  come  from  the  press,  but  if  it  could  be  done, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  l)e  much  better  than  at 
present. 

Tlic  Red  and  White  is  one  of  the  lirst  that  comes  to  our 
notice,  and  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen. 
The  first  poem,  *'The  Comforter,"  is  very  interesting, 
indeed  ;  is  well  written,  and  is  clearly  the  result  of  expe- 
rience. "The  Farm  Life  Schools"  is  well  written  on  a 
]i\"e  topic,  and  is  full  of  good  reasoning.  "A  Real  h'or- 
tune"  is  a  little  unusual  in  plot,  which  adds  much  to  it,  and 
is  written  in  a  clear,  pleasing  style.  "The  Relation  of 
l^\arm  and  Orcliard"  is  a  theme  of  vital  importance  in  the 
South,  well  treated.  "On  the  r'arm"  is  a  statenicnt  oi  the 
conditions  on  the  Southern  farm,  and  it  is  well  worth  its 
])lace  in  this,  a  magazine  from  an  .\.  «.K:  M.  college,  "jack 
T\  ler.  i"Ve>lnnan."  has  a  ])lot  thai  is  too  con\  entional.  but 
the  ])lol  is  nicely  (le\eloped.  "Concrete  Con.slruction"  is 
aiiitiher   c.^>a\-   on   a    sul)iect    that    has   a    practical    applica- 
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tion,  and  shows  a  familiarity  with  the  subject.  The  ])<)eni, 
'*A  Toast,"  is  good,  and  treats  of  the  rehable  man — a  per- 
son in  great  demand.  "Granchiia's  Thanksgiving  Dinner" 
tells  in  a  pleasing  way  the  disappointments  of  a  boy's  first 
love.  The  magazine  is  well  balanced,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  i)oems. 


TJic  Binary  and  Henry  Era  is  far  too  thin  for  a  college 
publication.  The  poem,  "Remember  Mother,"  is  good,  and 
one  which  should  appeal  to  everyone.  "Good  News  in  Dis- 
guise" lacks  anything  that  can  be  called  a  plot,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  disappointing.  We  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  have  been  given  prime  place.  The  poem, 
"Alone  With  Nature,"  is  exceptionally  good,  as  the  writer 
tried  to  put  his  soul  in  the  poem.  From  the  standpoint  of 
an  oration,  "The  South  vs.  Immigration"  is  excellent,  and 
shows  much  thought  and  preparation.  "The  Voice  of 
Autumn"  is  well  written,  but  the  finis  is  rather  weird  and 
unexpected.  "Nocturne"  is  a  fantasy  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  "The  Voice  of  the  Hills"  falls  below  the 
standard  of  the  other  poems.  The  meter  of  "The  Tryst" 
is  somewhat  awkward,  but  otherwise  it  is  good.  The  edi- 
torial, "The  Principle  of  Selection  in  Reading,"  is  good, 
and  well  worth  following.  The  amount  of  poetry  is  above 
tlie  average,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  poems  are  good. 

The  Criterion  is  an  exceptionally  good  number.  The 
poem,  "Send  Ale  Good  Thoughts,"  is  well  worth  the  read- 
ing. "Our  National  Holidays"  is  well  written,  but  scarcely 
elaborate  enough  for  so  broad  a  subject.  "The  White 
Flower"  is  a  good  story,  well  told,  but  it  is  in  ])laces  prob- 
ably somewhat  untrue  to  human  nature.  In  "The  Si)irit 
of   Thanksgiving''    the    writer   rambles    from    her    sul)jcct. 
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and  we  have  an  essay  too  broad  for  its  subject.  The  story, 
"The  Great  Discovery,"  is  very  disappointing,  unreal,  and 
weak  in  plot.  ''Sentimentopsis"  is  excellent,  and  shows 
that  this  writer  has  the  making  of  a  good  poetess  in  her, 
and  we  hope  to  see  something  entirely  original  from  her. 
The  story,  ''What  William  Henry  Did."  is  made  up  of  the 
best  negro  dialect  we  have  seen ;  it  is  also  very  true  to 
nature.  "The  Missionary,"  because  of  its  little  direct  quo- 
tations, becomes  too  abstract,  although  it  is  a  very  good 
story.  ''A  View  of  the  Crowd  at  the  Fair"  is  an  unusually 
true,  clear  piece  of  description.  The  editorials  are  good, 
and  are  clear  cut  and  convincing. 

The  Brothcsian  is  extremely  thin.  ])ut  possibly  it  makes 
up  for  this  in  quality.  The  placing  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment at  the  first  of  the  magazine  is  very  unusual,  and  it 
seems  out  of  place  there.  The  editorials  are  unusually 
good,  especially  the  one  on  "True  Success."  "The  Mis- 
sionary's Thanksgiving  Letter"  has  a  composition  that  is 
childish  and  a  too  ordinary  ending.  "True  College 
Spirit"  is  well  gotten  u]),  l)ut  it  lacks  the  personal  element 
entirely.  "Eloise's  Ambition"  is  a  typical  plot,  and  the 
story  lacks  originality.  "Sweet  Are  the  Uses  of  Adversity" 
is  easily  the  best  article,  and  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  appropriate  some  of  its  optimism.  "The  Mystery 
of  a  Little  Cabin"  is  a  subject  well  handled,  and  contains 
a  weirdness  easily  l)rought  out. 

♦    ^. 

'Il\c  I'^iiriiiiDi  liclw  immediately  impresses  one  by  its  size 
and  general  get-up.  "Ciive  Thanks"  has  an  exceptionally  easy 
swing  and  musical  rhythm.  "The  v^olilo(|u\-  n\  a  Pipe"  is 
exceedingly  unn>nal  and  entertaining,  and  displaxs  a  large 
amount    ot'   oiiginalily.      "The    Lmancipation   of   Woman" 
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is  an  essay  of  good  length  and  exceptional  quality.  "In 
the  Shadows"  is  a  story  that  has  a  love  story  successfully 
told  in  an  abstract  way.  "The  Conquered  Breeches"  is  by 
far  the  best  parody  that  we  have  seen.  "The  Orator"  sets 
forth  the  realm  and  requisites  of  oratory  nicely.  "Patrick 
Flannagan's  Romance"  is  distinctly  Irish,  and,  therefore, 
humorous.  The  poem,  "Ne  Rien  Faesant"  carried  a  great 
deal  of  humor  for  so  short  a  poem.  ''The  Coward"  is  a 
long  story,  well  written,  and  one  in  which  interest  never 
lags.     The  editorials  are  numerous  and  well  written. 


The  Davidson  College  Magazine  is  full  of  splendid  read- 
ing matter.  There  are  only  two  short  poems  in  the  issue. 
The  magazine  is  certainly  doing  its  best  for  Woodrow 
Wilson.  "The  Course  of  True  Love"  is  the  only  real  story 
in  the  magazine.  The  characters  act  their  parts  well,  and 
the  story  is  true  to  life.  One  of  the  best  essays — we  might 
almost  call  it  a  sermon — is  "The  Hellishness  of  Profanity." 
The  author  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Yes,  there  is 
too  nnich  profanity  in  all  of  our  colleges.  ''Samantha  and 
Josiah  Visit  Davidson"  is  full  of  humor.  In  "Tolstoy,  the 
Man"  we  see  the  secret  of  his  greatness.  We  note,  with 
pleasure,  the  article  on  simplified  spelling,  and  feel  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Simplified  spelling- 
would  certainly  sa\e  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  that 
is  now  wasted.  If  those  who  object  to  the  system,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject,  they  will  find 
that  the  proposed  changes  recommended  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  are  not  so  radical  as  most  people  believe 
them  to  be.  We  hope  that  more  of  our  magazines  will  take 
up  the  subject  of  simplified  spelling. 
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We  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the  Maryz'ille  College 
Monthly.  It  contained  only  one  poem  and  two  stories. 
The  stories  were  fairly  good.  Only  fourteen  pages  were 
devoted  to  the  poem  and  the  stories.  The  remaining 
thirty  pages  were  taken  up  by  editorials,  alumni  notes, 
athletics,  literary  societies,  advertisements,  and  other  sul> 
jects  that  had  little  interest  for  most  readers.  \\t  hope 
that  the  next  issue  of  ''the  monthly"  will  be  better. 

We  read  The  Moiuifaineer  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  well 
edited,  interesting  magazine.  The  ix)etry  ranks  high,  but 
the  authors  do  not  sign  their  names.  The  stories  are  short 
and  to  the  point.  The  mountaineer  compares  favorably 
with  our  other  Southern  magazines. 

We  acknowledge  in  exchange  The  Hollins  Magazine, 
The  Richmond  College  Messenger,  The  Florida  Pennant, 
The  Breneaii  Journal,  The  Collegian,  The  Trinity  Archive, 
The  Southern  Student,  The  Yelloic  Jacket,  The  Aracle, 
The  Contonian,  The  Xezcberry  Stylus,  The  College  of 
Charleston  Magazine,  The  Jsaquiena.  The  Palmetto,  The 
Jraiiani  Woods  College  Magazine,  The  Colund)ia)i,  The 
Whithrop  College  Jounud. 

4-     ^*     ♦!*     *{♦ 

Clippings. 

Professor — "How  long  can  a  person  live  without 
brains?"" 

Student — "1  don't  know.      How  old  are  you.  professor?" 

'"When  did  }-ou  first  learn  aboui  asiroi*iom\- ?" 
"When   father  took  down  a  strap  and   showed  me  some 
son   ^|)i)t>."lv\. 
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I  Doubt  It. 

When  a  pair  of  red  lips  are  upturned  to  your  own, 
With  no  one  to  gossip  about  it, 
Do  you  pray   for  endurance   to  let   them  alone  ? 
_Well,  maybe  you  do — but  I  duubt  it. 

When  a  shy  little  hand  you  are  permitted  to  seize. 

With  a  velvety  softness  about  it. 
Do  you  think  you  can  drop  it  with  never  a  squeeze  ? 

Well,  maybe  you  will — but  I  doubt  it. 

When  a  tapering  waist  is  in  reach  of  }'our  arm 

With  a  wonderful  plumpness  about  it. 
Do  you  argue  the  point  with  the  good  and  the  harm  ? 
Well,  maybe  you  do — but  I  doubt  it. 

— Yale  Literary  Magazine. 
*:♦   ♦:* 

Last  night  I  held  a  little  hand 

So  dainty  and  so  neat, 
Methought  my  heart  would  burst   with  jo\- 

So  wildly  did  it  beat. 

No  other  hand  into  my  soul 
Could  g^reater  solace  brin 


fc. 


Than  that  I  held  last  night — which  wa: 
Four  aces  and  a  king. — Ex. 


All  things  come  to  him  who  waits. 

Perhaps  that's  true.     Well,  let  "em 
W^ith  me,  the  only  things  I  got 

I  had  to  go  and  get  'em. 

Loraine — *'Is  it  true  that  you  are  engaged  to  Fred?" 
Clarice — ''Xo;  I  have  not  given  him  a  definite  answer 
vet.      I  want  to  see  how  he  looks  after  the  f(3<3tball  season." 
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Guess  the  Boy's  Home  Town. 

Resident — "Be  you  lost,  Sonny?" 

Summer  boy — "That's  a  personal  matter  that  I  decline 
to  discuss  with  an  individual  with  whom  I  have  had  no 
l)revious  acquaintance,  nor  even  a  formal  introduction." 

The  parlor  sofa  held  the  twain 
Miranda  and  her  lovesick  swain, 

Heandshe 
But  hark  I  a  step  upon  the  stair — 
And    papa    finds    them   sitting   there — 
He  and  she. 

—Ex. 

Senior  Jennings  (in  botany  class) — "Professor,  how  can 
you  tell  the  edible  mushrooms  from  the  poisonous 
varieties?" 

Prof.  Hall — "Eat  them,  and  if  they  kill  you  they  are 
poisonous,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  edible.'' 


The  jokes  that  a  fellow 

Remembers  are  yellow 

Willi  age — really  cenlur\-  pets; 

But  the  true  l)uirs-eye  hitters, 

The  dandy  side  splitters, 

.Are   lliuse   lliat   lie   always    forget: 


"And  is  she  ])reU}-?"  we  a.sked  oi  llic  youth  who  was 
waxing  enthusiastic  o\cr  a  laic  \  isitor. 

"i*rc-tty  I"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  that  girl  is  so  pretty  that 
w  hen  she  sits  in  an  arm  chair,  it  tries  to  hui>'  her." 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


Rev.  \V.  H.  Hudson  Addresses  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  Xovember  20,  at  tlie  regular 
church  services,  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  the  Re\-.  W.  H. 
Hudson,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  ^Mission,  Kashing 
Chekiang  Province,  China.  Rev.  Hudson  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  having  been  born  in  Greenville.  He  grad- 
uated from  Furman  in  IcSOO,  and  from  Princeton  in  ISO.S. 
He  went  to  China  directly  from  college.  Since  that  lime 
he  has  been  engaged  in  evangelical  work  in  Chekiang  Prov- 
ince.    He  is  now  on  his  second  furlough. 

In  his  talk  he  told  many  interesting  things  concerning 
China  and  her  progress.  It  was  especially  interesting  and 
instructive  to  get  information  first  hand  from  China  just 
at  this  time  when  she  is  in  such  a  turmoil  politically.      He 
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said  that  this  Chinese  rebelhon  is  no  sudden  uprisng  as  is 
the  common  beHef;  but  the  storm  has  been  brewing  ever 
since  before  his  arrival  in  China.  There  are  many  influ- 
ential and  wealthy  patriots  throughout  the  empire  who  have 
spent  many  years  collecting  and  saving  funds  for  iinancing 
a  rebellion  when  opjxDrtunity  should  be  ripe.  And  now 
that  the  rebellion  is  on,  the  rebels  are  not  without  funds. 
In  fact  it  is  thought  that  the  rebels  have  better  financial 
backing  than  have  the  Manchus. 

When  Christianity  was  first  introduced  in  China,  tiie 
natives  were  hostile  to  the  missionaries,  but,  as  time  passed 
away  and  the  missionaries  persisted  in  their  good  works 
and  the  Chinese  saw  that  their  works  were  all  good,  the 
hostile  spirit  gradually  disappeared,  and  now  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  be  a  Christian  in  China.  Chinese  are 
not  fond  of  foreigners.  Many  they  cannot  tolerate.  But 
the  Americans  they  like,  for  the  Americans  liave  l)rought 
only  good  into  their  land. 

For  hundreds  of  years  they  have  stood  the  yoke  of  the 
Manclius,  but  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  the  world  than  they  have,  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  have  it.  They  ])elieve  that  the  Americans  are  the 
best  foreigners,  and  they  want  a  government  like  that  in 
•.\merica. 

After  hearing  this  message  direct  from  the  scene  of 
action,  we  will  doubtless  watch  witli  a  keener  and  more 
intelligent  interest  the  outcome  ni  the  Chinese  rebellion. 
We  all  feel  indebted  to  .Mr.  lludson  for  his  inspiration — 
77/ ('   riijcr. 

.\1k.   j.    \\.    l{.\oi..\.\i). 

Tile  l\eligi()U>  .Meetings  Committee,  in  selecting  s])eakers 
for   our    Sunday    night    services,    tr\     to    gel    as    many    as 
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possible  from  other  places,  so  as  not  to  work  our  local 
speakers  too  hard;  but,  when  we  do  look  around  us,  we  find 
many  able  and  willing  men  amon^^  our  ])r()fessors,  min- 
isters, and  others. 

Sunday  niohl,  Xovember  :2(>,  11)11.  Mr.  J.  K.  England, 
formerly  pastor  of  a  church  in  Richmond,  Ijui  now  engaged 
in  work  at  Clemson,  gave  us  a  very  good  talk  on  "The 
Makiiig  of  a  Man."  He  told  us  to  take  Christ  as  our  lyi)e 
of  man  and  live  as  near  like  him  as  possible,  frequently 
taking  stock  of  our  lives  and  finding  out  where  we  stand 
with  God. 


Rev.  Marshai^l. 

On  Sunday  night,  December  .'>,  1911.  Rev.  ^Marshall, 
our  new  Episcopal  minister,  made  his  initial  address  to  the 
Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  The  subject  of  his  talk  was  ''The  Motives 
to  Christian  W'ork."  He  presented  his  subject  veiw  forci- 
bly. Among  the  motives  given  were :  Sharing  the  joys  of 
the  future  with  our  fellow  men,  trying  to  save  men,  and 
because  activity  in  Christian  work  is  the  truest  and  most 
effective  way  of  bringing  joy  to  our  Father.  He  urged  us 
to  endeavor  to  know  Jesus  as  one  who  takes  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  called  our  attention  to  that  all-important 
subject,  *'The  Brotherhood  of  Man."  The  last  few  min- 
utes of  his  address  were  spent  in  discussing  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  ^Movement,  which  has  recently  l)een 
started,  and  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  movement  is  to  organize  in  the  larger  cities 
for  a  start,  and  gradually  spread  out  to  include  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts.  The  ol)ject  is  to  reach  out  after 
men  who  have  hitherto  l)een  neglected,  and  endeaxor  to 
bring  them  to  Christ. 
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Washington's  Birthday. 

The  morning  dawned  in  a  misty  shroud. 
The  world  was  dark  and  drear ; 

But  the  sunbeams  rent  the  darkest  cloud, 
And  the  birds  gave  musical  clieer. 

The  lowering  clouds  soon  passed  away, 

And  we  felt  the  sun's  gold  rays; 
Our  thotights  went  back  to  the  tyrant's  sway. 

In  our  good  old  Colonial  days. 

We  tliought  of  Eutaw's  bloody  mead. 

And  of  Braddock's  sad  defeat; 
Of  Jasper's  brave  and  gallant  deed, 

And  Tarleton's  swift  retreat. 

We  thought  of  thee,  brave  Paul  Revere. 

On  the  bleak  Xew  England  coast : 
Then  Emily  Geiger,  who  knew  no  fear. 

But  defied  th.e  l)loodthirstv  host. 
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Old  Valky  Forge,  we  lo\'e  thee  well, 

Thy  memor}^  is  always  drear; 
Blount  Vernon,  thy  lord  shall  ever  dwell, 

In  the  hearts  of  his  people,  far  and  near. 

Wq  think  of  our  heroes  great  and  small, 

Of  Franklin,  Jeffersion-  and  Lee; 
But  one  bright  star  o  ershaidows  all, 

George  \\'ashington,  it  is  thee. 

O.  F.  McCrary,  '12. 

^    <♦    <*    ♦> 

The  Tenderfoot. 

The  atmosphere  was  hazy  with  smoke  from  recent  forest 
fires,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  to  rest  looked  like  a  blood  red 
ball  poised  upon  the  top  of  the  western  hill.  The  cattle- 
men on  Donaldson's  ranch  had  just  rounded  up  the  cattle, 
and  were  gathered  in  front  of  the  rancher's  house,  telling 
jokes,  and  whetting  their  appetites  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  meal,  for  from  the  kitchen  floated  the  savory  odor 
of  cooking  bacon  and  buckwheat  cakes.  Suddenly  a  cack- 
ling laugh  came  from  Jake,  a  half-witted  negro,  who  Don- 
aldson had  brought  from  the  East  and  kept  to  help  around 
the  place.  All  eyes  turned  to  Jake,  who  was  standing  oft 
to  one  side  and  pointing  down  the  road.  Down  the  road, 
on  a  rather  poor  l)roncho  pony,  came  a  man  al  a  slow 
gallop.  lie  rode  fairly  well,  but  one  could  easily  see  that 
he  had  never  ridden  very  nnich.  Ividing  up  to  the  bunch 
of  men  he  dismounled,  and  asked  for  Donaldson. 

While  he  was  conxersing  \\'\[\\  Donaldson,  the  cattlemen 
had  time  to  size  him  up.  He  was  apparently  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  I  !e  was  a  frail  man  about  five  feet  ten  inclies 
in  height,  but  liis  clear  e\e  showed  nerxe  and  (k'termina- 
tion.  It  was  \ery  e\i(k'nt  that  he  was  one  o(  the  many  vic- 
tims  chased    West    b\-    tliat    (h"ea(k'(l    (hsease.    consumption. 
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After  the  consultation  was  over,  he  and  Donaldson  returned 
to  the  cattlemen,  and  Donaldson  said :  "Gentlemen,  let  me 
introduce  to  you.  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  tenderfoot,  forced  West 
on  account  of  his  health,  lie  wishes  to  join  you  men  and 
work  as  one  of  the  cattlemen.  You  know  we  are  short  of 
men.     What  say  you  to  his  beginning  at  once?" 

There  was  a  ready  assent  from  all  of  the  cattlemen  except 
one.  This  was  ]\lean  ]\Iike.  the  Inilly  of  the  cattlemen 
around  that  country.  He  only  grunted  his  approval,  and, 
had  one  watched  him  closely,  a  shadow  could  have  been 
seen  to  cross  his  face,  followed  by  a  wicked  smile. 

They  all  went  into  the  house  and  enjoyed  immensely  the 
supper  which  Mrs.  Donaldson  had  prepared.  After  supper 
Nicholson  entertained  them  all  with  tales  and  jokes  until 
bed  time.  The  bunk  room  was  full  and  Nicholson  was 
given  a  small  room  for  his  own.  For  this  he  was  very 
thankful,  because  his  better  nature  resented  sleeping  with 
these  rude  cattlemen.  He  was  very  tired,  but  in  spite  of 
this  he  could  not  sleep.  He  lay  awake  thinking  of  his  folks 
out  East,  and  what  a  hard  lot  it  was  to  be  forced  to  leave 
them  all  and  come  out  here  where  everything  was  rough 
and  unfriendly.  He  wondered  how  he  was  going  to  get 
along  with  his  new  companions.  After  hours  of  tossing  he 
fell  into  a  restless  sleep. 

When  Mean  ]Mike  retired  and  all  of  the  lights  were  out, 
the  wicked  smile  came  over  his  face  once  more.  He 
ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  fists  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, "So,  !Mr.  Bob  Nicholson,  you  don't  rememl)er  your 
old  friend,  do  you?  You  don't  remember  when  you  beat 
him  and  ran  him  off  from  college  out  East.  Well,  I 
remember  you,  my  dear  Bob,  and  you  shall  hear  from  Mean 
Mike  soon."  And  so  it  was  ?^Iean  ^like  and  Bob  Nichol- 
son were  old  college  mates.  Bob  had  caught  ]Mean  Mike 
stealing,  had  beaten  him  and  ran  him  him  off  from  college. 
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He  had  never  heard  of  him  since.  Xow,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize him  in  his  cowboy's  suit,  his  heavy  moustache  and 
scarred  face.  ]\Iean  Mike  remembered  Nicholson,  however, 
and  all  of  his  old  hate  came  back  to  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  who  had  beaten  him. 

The  next  morning  all  of  the  cattlemen  went  to  work  on 
time,  Nicholson  along  with  them.  He  knew  very  little 
about  the  work,  but  he  was  a  close  observer  and  quickly 
caught  on.  From  the  first  [Mean  ]\Iike  began  picking  at 
Nicholson,  using  him  rough  and  censuring  him  whenever 
he  got  a  chance.  Nicholson  thought  he  was  joking  and 
took  it  as  a  joke  until  ]\lean  ]\like  kept  it  up.  Then  he 
saw  that  ^lean  Mike  did  these  things  because  he  disliked 
him.  Then  Nicholson  began  to  resent  it.  ]\Iean  Alike 
would  do  all  sort  of  things.  He  would  ride  quietly  up 
behind  Nicholson  and  lash  his  horse  suddenly,  causing  the 
animal  to  jump  and  almost  unseat  the  tenderfoot.  The 
cattlemen  saw  something  was  wrong,  and  l)egan  to  shake 
their  heads  and  whisper.  They  had  seen  enough  of  Nichol- 
son to  know  that  he  was  no  coward. 

One  night  as  they  were  all  getting  ready  to  retire,  they 
were  called  outside  by  one  of  the  men  to  see  a  strange  sight 
in  the  heavens.  They  all  went  out  leaving  their  guns  on 
their  bunks.  Nicholson  saw  the  phenomenon  was  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  atm()S])here.  and  lie  began  to  explain 
it  to  the  men.  \Miile  tliex'  were  listening  Mean  Mike 
sli])ped  away  imnoticed.  J  le  went  into  Nicholson's  room 
and  took  u])  the  ])istol  lying  on  the  bed.  lie  took  the  cart- 
ridges out  and  loaded  it  witli  cartridges  from  his  own 
])Ocket.      Then  replacing  the  pistol  he  rejc:)ined  the  crowd. 

The  next  day  Mean  Mike  even  went  so  far  as  to  strike 
Nicholson  lightlx-  in  tlie  face  with  his  whij).  (Juick  as  a 
Hash  .Nicholson  turned,  and  crxing,  "  I'm  getting  tired  ot 
this!"  seized   his  own   whij)  and   struck    .Mean    Mike   in   the 
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face  with  all  his  nii<;lit.  Instantl}'  .j^iins  were  drawn,  hni 
Donaldson  and  ihc  calllcnicMi  rnslied  in  and.  ])ulling  the  men 
apart,  demanded  that  lliey  lia\e  llie  ihini;-  ont  fairly  and 
s(|uarel}'.  Nicholson  was  no  coward,  and  readily  assented. 
Mean  Alike,  too,  seemed  very  willing.  Donaldson  was 
appointed  the  manager  of  this  little  affair.  He  placed  the 
men  ten  paces  apart  and  told  them  to  shoot  at  the  command 
lire.  Neither  man  showed  any  sign  of  fear.  Nicholson's 
c)es  glowed  like  a  tiger's  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey. 
A  cunning  gleam  was  in  Alean  Alike's  eyes,  and  his  face 
shone  with  a  strange  smile. 

At  the  command,  two  shots  rang  out  on  the  still  western 
air,  Nicholson's  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other.  A  look 
of  surprise  came  over  Mean  Mike's  face  as  he  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  bullet  through  his  chest.  Nicholson  stood 
erect,  calm  and  pale,  the  bullet  had  grazed  his  head.  Mean 
Mike  raised  himself  up  on  one  arm  and  said : 

''Boys,  I'm  done  for,  I  played  false  and  deserve  my  fate. 
But,"  he  added,  "if  he  hadn't  been  quicker  than  me  I'd  a 
got  him  anyhow." 

Just  then  the  cackling  laugh  of  the  half-witted  negro  was 
heard.  He  came  forward  giggling  and  said :  "I  seed 
Alister  Mean  Alike  go  in  Cap'n  Nicholson's  room,  an'  tek 
de  ball  outen  his  pissul  an'  put  some  mo  of  dem  outen  his 
pocket  back  in.  I  lak  Cap'n  Nicholson,  an'  I  go  in  an' 
tek  dem  out  an'  load  hes  gun  wid  kartridges  frum  his  belt. 
He  !  he  !  he  !" 

All  looked  toward  Mean  Alike,  wso  closed  his  eyes  and 
said : 

''Yes,  boys,  I  loaded  his  gun  with  "dead"  bullets.  I 
couldn't  imagine  why  it  shot.     Alay  God  forgive  me." 

And  with  the  passing  of  the  day  into  night,  out  there 
on  that  lonesome  and  silent  plain,  his  spirit  passed  out  to 
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meet  its  God.  Then  the  cattlemen,  one  by  one,  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  the  tenderfoot,  and  thanked  him  for 
doing  what  none  of  them  dared  do.  H.  C.  J.,  '12. 

♦>    ♦>    ♦♦•»    ♦> 

The  Value  of  a  University  Training. 

In  the  recently  developed  field  of  comparative  psychology 
of  animals,  the  behavior  of  an  individual  has  been  defined 
as  the  sum  total  of  all  of  its  various  movements.  These 
activities  are  initiated  by  two  kinds  of  stimuli;  one  from 
without,  the  external  stimulus,  and  one  from  within,  the 
internal  stimulus.  However,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
separate  the  effect  of  these  two  classes  of  stimuli  in  any 
single,  complete  action;  so,  we  must  state  that  the  behavior 
at  any  one  moment  is  the  resultant  of  the  external  and 
internal  stimulating  forces  reacting  on  the  individual. 

Life  itself  is  composed  of  multifarious  categories  of 
behavior,  differing  primarily  with  the  degree  of  maturity 
of  the  individual  and  the  existing  internal  and  external 
states.  Then  life  may  be  described  as  the  adaptive  adjust- 
ment of  the  organism  of  its  environment  through  the  agency 
of  internal  forces  expressing  themselves  in  externally  initi- 
ated actions.  The  behavior  of  the  lower  organisms  is 
stereotyped,  and  their  range  of  environment  is  necessarily 
limited  therel)y.  }^lan's  superiority  ox-er  all  other  animals 
rests  in  the  greater  range  of  adajitive  responses  to  e\cn  the 
same  stimulus  caused  by  the  varying  conditions  of  his 
milieu  or  environment. 

Then  if  this  be  true,  the  more  general  tlic  educational 
training  of  the  individual  tlie  better  ])rcparc(l  will  lie  be 
to  meet  the  \aried  actixities  of  life.  In  a  measure,  this 
is  a  justifiable  conclusion,  but  our  use  of  the  term  educa- 
tion nuisl  extend  farther  than  the  conlnies  ol  courses  in  a 
(•(•llc'ge  or  uni\  cTsitw      The  chief  adxantage  of  a  collegiate 
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training  is  in  the  breadth  of  vision  acquired,  and  ihe  attained 
accuracy  of  thought  and  co-onhnation  of  action.  Thus,  a 
college  training,  when  one  has  adjusted  oneself  to  it  while 
pursuing  it,  affords  the  working  methods  to  he  ai)])lied  in 
any  field  of  special  endeavor.  Consistent  and  logical  meth- 
ods of  thought  and  co-ordinate  action  have  been  (levelo]:>e(l, 
so  that  the  approach  of  the  college  bred  man  to  even  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  gives  to  him  a  greater  leverage 
towards  them,  and  consequently,  a  more  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  same. 

Not  so,  then,  is  the  college  man  an  individual  increased 
in  the  number  of  facts  which  he  has  for  utterance  at  the 
moment's  notice ;  as  he  is  a  man  trained  in  liberal  thinking, 
a  man  with  a  wider  vision  of  life.  The  world  demands  him 
because  he  has  the  sure  foundation  laid  on  which  a  durable 
superstructure  may  safely  be  erected.  The  deeper  currents 
of  life,  like  the  strong  undertow  of  the  sea,  are  the  forces 
that  make  for  expression  in  the  external  man.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  college  man  appreciates  the  richness  of  life  more 
than  the  untutored  comrade  at  his  elbow,  performing  the 
same  task.  He  has  realized  his  place  in  the  order  of  things, 
and  made  the  attempt  towards  logical  adjustment. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  Man  in  his  earlier 
stages  did  not  trust  his  neighbor  sufficiently  to  divide  with 
him  the  lal^ors  of  life  and  suffered  therefrom.  He  has  long- 
ago  grown  out  of  the  patriarchal  stage  into  an  ever  increas- 
ingly more  intense  division  of  labor — so  acute  as  to  be  pain- 
ful upon  reflection.  That  is  what  has  made  for  mere  leisure 
through  the  more  rational  ap])ortionment  of  the  work,  and 
consequently  an  increased  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  caused 
the  demands  for  a  wider  grasp  on  life  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  This  s])ecialization, 
then,  is  necessarv  and  justifiable,  refiecting  the  will  of  the 
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Almighty,   since   it  has  allowed  man  to  develop  and  give 
expression  to  the  Divine  in  his  being. 

The  university  represents  a  collegiate  work,  the  specializa- 
tion found  in  the  marked  division  of  labor  occurring  in  the 
larger  manufacturing  industries  of  our  civilization.  It  • 
affords  a  man  the  place  to  become  proficient  in  his  chosen 
line  of  work.  The  methods  and  work  of  those  who  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  line  are  placed  before  him 
by  the  men  who  have  actually  accomplished  a  substantial 
part  in  these  things.  A  necessary  qualification  for  an 
instructor  in  such  an  institution,  is  that  he  is  an  active 
invesgitator  in  his  subject.  Thus  the  student  imbides  inspira- 
tion sufficient  to  temper  a  glowing  enthusiasm  generated  for 
his  field  of  endeavor.  A  broader  outlook  on  his  special  pro- 
vince is  created,  and  he  leaves  the  institution  impressed 
with  the  bigness  of  his  work,  and  consecjuently  with  a  more 
dignified  respect  for  the  same.  He  realizes  that  his  career 
is  only  started ;  but  sufficient  confidence  is  carried  to  his 
work  to  insure  its  success ;  since  he  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  by  actual  experiment,  his  ability  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Thus,  while  even  after  his  university  training,  the  young 
man  is  deficient  in  experience,  he  comes  to  his  work  doubly 
fortified  by  the  essentials  which  make  for  success ;  a  thor-  • 
ough  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  his  work, 
and  a  strong,  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  subject  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  demand  for  such  men  is  great,  and  particularly 
so  for  the  technically  equipped  man.  The  following  quo- 
tation in  this  connection  is  taken  from  an  editorial  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  progressive  agricultural  periodical  in 
the  country : 

''The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  organizers  of 
new  work  in  either  the  agricultural  colleges  or  experiment 
stations,  is  to  get  capable  men  to  do  the  high-grade  work 
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rc(|nii'c(l.  While  tluTc  arc  sonu'  cxccplioiis  lo  this  sialr- 
nicnl.  c\cr\'  increased  appropriation  hi"iiiL;s  the  (hi"cct(  »i- 
added  (htVicuhy  to  sccni'c  the  men  to  do  the  woi'k.  Tlir 
increased  ontput  ot"  eapal)le  men  hy  the  hest  eollei^es  is  heiiiL; 
nsed  np  (piiekly  in  the  expaiKhiiii;  teaehin*;"  forces.  Ih-ain^ 
in  aj^ricnhure  are  at  a  decided  ])reminm.  and  salaries  are 
«;ro\vinij^  proportional  el  w" 

Oljservation  sliow  s  the  lad  that  men  who  plan  lo  defer 
doing  graduate  work  until  a  few  years  out  of  college,  are 
very  often  the  men  who  ne\er  do  it.  The  scxjner  this 
equipment  is  obtained  after  graduation,  the  more  sure  it 
is,  and  the  sooner  one  finds  oneself  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion. Even  from  the  standpoint  of  a  financial  investment 
alone  it  is  a  profital)le  one,  but  there  is  a  \alue  derived  from 
such  training  which  is  not  capable  of  expression  in  terms  of 
dollars.  It  is  the  uplift  of  the  individual  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  intellectuality,  to  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and 
to  a  w  ider  realization  of  his  dormant  potentialities. 

W.  P.  G.,  'OS. 
♦♦<•    ♦♦«    ♦♦<.    ♦♦♦ 

What's  in  a  Name  ? 

"Young,  pretty,  good  housekeeper.  I  desire  to  marry, 
because  I  am  worked  too  hard.  Only  sober,  industrious, 
kind-hearted  men  need  answer  this.  Prefer  men  over  2^) 
years  of  age;  need  not  necessarily  be  good-looking. 

"Answer  Box  41,  ^lonterey.  La."' 

This  was  the  particular  part  of  "Cupid's  Column,"  which 
"Chi"  Taner  was  reading,  or  rather  "spelling  out,"  for,  as 
"Chi"  said,  "he  could  read  readin',  but  he  couldn't  read  or 
write  writin' !" 

"Chi,"  who  had  been  christened  by  his  mother  Chihau- 
hua  Mexico  Taner,  in  honor  of  one  of  her  brother  who  had 
been  eaten  by  a  panther  in  that  far-off  province,  was  think- 
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ing  of  entering  the  state  of  matrimony,  therefore  his  per- 
usal of  ''Cupid's  Cokmm." 

"I  b'Heve  Miss  Box  41  suits  me  to  a  tee,  an  I  b'heve  I'll 
suit  her,  b'cause  I  don't  get  drunk,  an'  I  sure  work  hard 
enough.  I'm  twent3'-six  years  six  months  old,  an'  mother 
sey  I'm  the  bes'  lookin'  fellow  'roun'  here.  I  mus'  be  kin'- 
hearted,  b'cause  I  feel  I'd  like  to  work  for  a  good-lookin' 
girl.     I'm  goin'  to  see  Mr.  Johns'on,"  he  decided. 

]\Ir.  Johnston  was  the  only  lawyer  in  the  little  town, 
and  who,  because  he  possessed  a  university  education,  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Delphian  Oracle  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  asked  his  advice  before  undertaking  any 
important  venture.     To  him,  therefore,  went  "Chi." 

After  showing  the  lawyer  the  paper,  and  stating  his  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  "]\Iiss  Box  41,"  "Chi"  went  on : 

"Now,  Mr.  Johns'on,  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  letter 
to  her  b'cause,  you  see,  I  can't  even  write  my  name.  I 
can  read  readin',  but  I  can't  read  writin'  or  write  it, 
either." 

"Well,  'Chi,'  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  What  do  you 
want  me  to  say?" 

"Well,  suh,  tell  her  that  I  saw  her  notis'  in  'Cupid's  Col- 
um'.  an'  that  she  fills  my  bill  all  O.  K.,  an'  that  I  think 
1  can  fill  hers.  For  re'rences  ap])ly  to  ]\lr.  W.  C.  John'son 
and  Mrs.  Sarv  Tancr,"  finished  "Chi,"  triumi)hantly.  Tlicn 
he  grinned,  "I  reck'n  you  better  sine  it  C.  M.  Tancr.  My 
'hole  name  might  scare  her." 

The  letter  was  i)oste(l.  and  from  a  week  after  its  (k'part- 
nre  "Cln'"  liainitcd  the  little  postc^ftice,  waiting  for  tlie 
reply.  At  last  it  came,  and  "Chi."  trembhng  with  ex- 
citement, seized  it  and  dashed  away  to  Mr.  Johnston's  ollice. 

"It's  cum.  1  lere  it  is."  lie  cried,  hanihiig  the  ])r(H-i()us 
missive  to  the  law  \er.  who  opened  it  and  read  it  aloud: 
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Monterey,  La.,  Mar.  2,  lUOl. 
"Dear  Clarence,"  it  ran,  "yoiu-  letter  came  to  nie  as  a 
most  pleasant,  tho'  unexpected  surprise.  I'm  glad  that  I 
suit,  and  I've  no  doubt  at  all  that  you'll  'fill  my  hill.' 
Enclosed  is  a  photo  of  myself.  Hope  it  suits  you.  If  this 
letter  is  to  your  fancy  and  you  think  we  could  come  to 
terms,  come  down  here,  and  help  me  get  ready  to  move  up 
there.     Write  me  immediately,  and  give  me  your  answer. 

"Serena  Carson." 

"\\>11,  'Chi,'  what  do  you  think  of  it?''  inquired  the  law- 
yer as  he  finished. 

But  "Chi"  was  lost  in  meditation.  "S'rena  Carson;  ain't 
that  a  pretty  name?  An'  pickshures  never  are  as  good- 
lookin'  as  real  people.  I  reck'n,  Mr.  Johns'on,  that  you 
might  as  well  write  that  letter  now,  an'  tell  her  'Yes.'  I'll 
be  right  there  inside  of  two  weeks,  an'  that  she  sho'  fills 
the  bill,  an'  her  pickshure  sho'  is  pretty.  An',  ]\Ir.  John- 
s'on, say,  how  you  reck'n  she  knew  that  'C  in  my  name 
stood  for  Clarence,  b'cause  I  didn't  know  it  myself." 

The  two  weeks  after  the  mailing  of  this  letter  were  busy 
ones  for  "Chi."  He  and  his  mother  had  a  neat  little  bank 
account  saved  from  the  proceeds  of  a  store  left  them  by 
the  late  Mr.  Taner.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  the 
neat  little  bank  account  looked,  according  to  "Chi,"  "like 
a  cyclone  had  struck  it,"  from  the  inroads  made  on  it  for 
clothing  and  "outfit''  for  the  jotu'ney.  \Mien  all  he  needed 
was  bought  and  packed  away,  "Chi''  went  to  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

"Mr.  Johns'ton,  I've  been  readin'  this  book,"  producing 
an  elaborately  bound  book,  lettered  in  gilt,  "Gentlemanly 
Etiquette,"  "an'  it  seys  that  a  gentleman  should  wrue  a 
note  to  a  young  lady  when  he  wants  her  to  go  anvwliere 
with  'im.  Xow,  how'm  I  goin'  to  do?  T  can  read  readin', 
1)ut  I  can't  write." 
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"Well,  'Chi,'  we  can  hx  that  all  right.  I'll  write  you 
several  different  kinds  of  notes,  and  we  can  number  them 
and  you  can  remember  the  numbers." 

"All  right,  suh ;  that's  a  good  idee.  \\'rite  me  one  to 
cum  an'  se  'er,  one  to  take  her  to  the  res'trant.  I  don't 
know  whether  there's  a  theta'  there  or  not,  but  write  me 
one  anyhow,  and  one  to  take  her  to  church,  and  one  to  go 
ridin'  with  her.  An'  write  me  otit  a  ans'er  sayin'  she'll  go, 
an'  one  sayin'  she  won't  go,  so's  I  can  sorter  match  up  her 
ans'er,  so's  I  can  tell  what  to  do." 

After  receiving  his  various  notes  from  the  lawyer,  and 
telling  all  his  friends  good-bye,  "Chi"  caught  a  train  for 
^Monterey,  La. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  went  to  one  of  the  two  hotels  the 
town  boasted.  That  afternoon  after  his  arrived,  he  used 
the  first  of  his  notes. 

"Xumbe'  One.  That's  th'  cum-to-see  you  one.  I'll  try 
it  firs',"  and  he  sent  it  off  In'  a  messenger.  The  boy 
l)rought  an  answer,  which  "Chi."  by  comparison  with  his 
models,  found  to  reseml)le  "Ves"  most.  He  dressed  carc- 
fullv  and  went  to  see  her.  Her  home  he  found  was  a  neat 
little  c/\)ttage. 

She  met  him  at  the  door  and  invited  him  in.  His  heart 
was  thumi)ing  like  an  engine,  and  "Chi"  imagined  thai  it 
sounded  as  loud  as  the  bass  drum  he  i)laycd  in  the  1)and 
at  home.  Howexer,  he  steered  himself  carefully  and  ^afely 
into  a  chair  and  sat  down  stiftly. 

"Mow  glad  I  am  to  see  xoii,  Clarence.  Im-oui  outward 
a])pearances  vou  fill  the  bill  all  right."  said  the    ycnuig  lady. 

"Thank  xou,  ma'am,  I'm  glad  you  do.  too.  '.Miss  liox — 
I  uieau.   .Miss  C'arsou,"  stammered  "Chi." 

"Hon't  call  me  .Miss  Carson;  call  me  v^ereua,  because. 
\()U  knr)\\ .  N'ou're  jjoinjj-  t<>  uiarr\-  me." 
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"N'essuni,  Se-S'rena,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  That's  what  T 
cum  for,"  bhished  "Chi."  mncli  embarrassed. 

But  lie  was  soon  at  liis  ease,  and  he  and  the  iL^irl  talked 
and  laughed  together  until  lie  (lei)arle(l  iu])ilant  oxer  the 
hit  he  seemed  to  have  made. 

In  the  next  few  days  he  used  "go-to-ride"  and  "go-to- 
eat"  notes,  as  he  called  them.     Then  one  day  he  said  : 

"I'm  goin'  to  tak  'er  to  that  big  church,  an'  hear  that 
big  parson  ternight.  She  might  like  to  hear  that  big  eve- 
angelis'.  I'l  sen'  'er  the  'go-to-preachin'  note."  He  identi- 
fied the  reply  as  a  "Yes." 

She  was  awaiting  him,  dressed  more  becomingly  than  he 
had  ever  seen  her  before,  and  over  her  dress  she  wore  a  big- 
sleeveless  cloak. 

"Jehosaphet !  but  you're  pretty  tonite,  S'rena;  pretter'n  I 
ever  saw  you  before,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  noted 
with  delight  how  she  blushed  with  pleasure. 

As  they  turned  .in  the  direction  of  the  chtirch,  she  said: 
"This  is  not  the  way  to  the  theater,  Clarence." 

"I  kno'  it,  S'rena.  Who  sed  we  were  goin'  to  the  the- 
ata?"  he  asked. 

"Then  what'd  you  send  me  that  note  to  go  to  see 
'Aladame  Sherry'  with  yott  for?"  she  questioned. 

"I  didn'  ask  you  to  go  to  the  theata'.  I  asked  you  to  go 
to  church,"  he  replied. 

"No,  you  didn't." 

"Yer,'l  did." 

"Yott  didn't,  I  say.  Take  me  home,  right  away.  I  won't 
go  another  foot,"  she  cried. 

"Chi"  himself  grew  angry  as  he  repeatedly  denied  his 
statement  that  his  note  said  church  and  not  theater,  so  they 
finished  the  way  home  in  angry  silence. 

Once  home,  she  got  the  note,  and  showed  it  to  him,  say- 
ing decisivelv :     "I  told  you  it  was  theater." 
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"Chi"  glanced  at  a  small  number  in  one  corner  of  the 
envelope,  then  dismay  showed  in  his  face :  'Oh,  Lor' !  I  got 
the  wrong  number." 

"The  wrong  number  I  \\'hat  do  you  mean?''  asked  the 
girl,  angrily. 

"Well,  S'rena— " 

''^liss  Carson,  sir,"  with  a  tilt  of  her  nose. 

"Well,  Miss  Carson,  I've  got  a  lot  to  tell  you.  They 
might  make  you  mad,  but  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you,  anyhow. 
You  see,  it's  this  way :  When  I  saw  you'  advertisement,  I 
knew  right  off  you  was  the  one  I  wanted.  But  I  ain't  got 
any  education;  I  can  read  readin',  but  I  can't  read  writin', 
nor  write  it,  either.  I  was  scared  you  wouldn'  have  me  if 
you  knew,  so  I  got  Mr.  Johns'on  to  write  to  you  for  me, 
an'  I  got  'im  to  write  a  lot  of  notes  to  use  when  I  got  here. 
I  got  'em  b'cause  a  book  I've  got,  'Gentlemanly  I%ty- 
quetty,'  sey  you  mus'  have  'em.  I  hope  you  ain't  too  mad 
with  me,"  he  finished. 

During  his  recital  his  eyes  had  been  turned  upon  the 
floor,  and  now  he  lifted  them  to  read  his  fate.  To  liis 
amazement,  she  shook  with  suppressed  laughter.  As  soon 
as  she  could  speak,  she  said :  "XMiy,  Clarence,  we're 
meant  for  each  other.  I  can't  read  or  write;  the  lady  I 
work  for  wrote  all  my  notes  and  letters.  Wait,  tho' :  I'm 
not  thru,"  as  "Chi,"  with  a  joyous  shout,  sprang  forward 
to  seize  her  in  his  arms,  "I  fooled  you  about  my  name,  toi. 
It's  not  Serena  Carson;  it's  Serena  Carson  City  X'andcr- 
grub." 

"Chi"  doul)le(l  u])  with  laughter. 

"Mine's  Chi-hucy-luic\-  Mexico  Tancr,"  he  gasped. 

T.  F.  D.,  'i;}. 
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The  Voyage. 

In  the  softness  of  the  twilight, 

In  the  evening's  purple  glow, 
Come  the  cherished  barks  of  nieni'ry, 

Bearing  thoughts  of  long  ago. 

Richly  laden  come  they 

From  the  shores  of  long-gone-by, 
Sailing,  drifting,  anchoring  safely 

In  the  harbor  of  the  sky. 

In  the  harbor  of  the  sky, 

Where  the  future  mans  the  bark, 
And  the  ships  go  sailing,  drifting. 

Cross  the  present  into  dark. 

And  the  pilot's  Fate  and  Silence 

Cross  celestial  seas  so  bright ; 
Till  at  length  the  bark  grows  weary — 

Anchors  in  the  gulf  of  Night. 

Christ,  the  Captain,  rises,  guides  it 

With  a  ready  hand  and  sight. 
Through  the  reefs  and  o'er  the  shallows, 

Far  beyond  the  realm  of  Night. 

To  the  Island  of  the  Blessed, 

Where  the  bark  shall  sink  to  rest 
In  the  harbor  of  the  sainted, 

In  the  haven  of  the  blest. 

G.  J.  H.,  '12. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Utopia. 

(^By  j.  F.  Ezell.) 

When  the  music  of  the  spheres  began  and  the  great 
organ  of  eternity  throbbed  forth  the  Te  Deum  of  the 
universe,  it  was  the  harmony  of  perfection.  Listening  an- 
gels stood  entranced  with  rapture,  and  God  in  His  omnisci- 
ence pronounced  it  very  good.  The  creation  of  man  added 
the  last  note  to  the  divine  symphony,  and  as  yet  the  unison 
of  chords  was  unljrokcn  :  hut  when  sin,  with  impious  hand, 
swept  the  keys  of  the  perfect  instrument,  the  glad  anthem 
was  turned  into  a  dirge  or  a  sad  threnody  pulsed  like 
a  sob  through  the  song  we  hear.  Listen  as  we  may,  with 
uncultured  sense,  we  hear  naught  but  the  discord  of  sweet 
bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh.  And  is  this  discord 
hopeless?  Xay,  for  when  one  touches  the  mystery  of  hu- 
man identity,  he  finds  that  in  every  heart  there  is  a  longing 
for  something  good.  The  human  soul,  as  revealed  in  all 
history,  has  lived  on  the  hopes  of  a  better  day — on  the 
hope  that  souic  day  and  somc-u'Jicrc  that  constant  longing 
would  find  its  realization.  Israel,  as  a  chosen  nation,  called 
out  as  the  elect  nation  of  the  universe,  was  imbued  with 
this  spirit  of  hope  for  a  better  day  and  time.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  wanderings  and  struggles  she  was  ever 
urged  on  by  the  ho])e  for  a  better  home.  In  her  (piest  for 
this  better  country,  she  ever  kept  her  h()i)es  l)righleno(l.  and 
drew  her  inspirations  from  //////.  who  has  said.  *7  will  be 
with  ihee." 

J'()ll()7eiii</  ihe  ])illar  of  truth  in  his  ])romise.  as  she  dii] 
the  pillar  of  lire  1)\-  night.  Israel  was  led  from  the  darknes;; 
of  human  despair,  so  pre\  alenl  ///(•//  and  ii(y:<\  into  the  glo- 
rious light  and  hope  of  a  kingdom  of  /('."•('  and  /^cacr.  In 
all  her  conflicts,  she  e\er  kept  this  banner  of  hoi)e  unfurled 
to  the  world.  Time  in  her  ceaseless  march  could  but  fol 
low    the  stai"  of  hope,  as  it    rose    from  the  east   and   rested 
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over  Bethlehem.  1'he  day  sprunj  from  on  li'ujJi  had  come 
upon  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  and  in  the  sliadow  of  death. 
to  guide  their  feet  ///  ///('  way  of  peace:  and  from  the 
light  of  this  day,  star  angels  sang  in  the  inxisihle  choir, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  Earth  Peace  Among 
Men."  Ah!  from  the  light  of  this  star  out  of  Jacob,  "the 
people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  ijreat  light,  and  to  them 
that  sat  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  them  did 
that  light  spring  up."  Tlien  it  was  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Utopia  became  the  kijigdom  of  this  icorld,  to  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  The  King  of  this  Kingdom  of  Utopia, 
with  His  banner  of  peace  and  love,  had  come  to  reign  as 
the  "King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords." 

True  it  is  that  the  rays  of  this  star  of  hope  hai'e  been, 
and  are  }'et,  hidden  by  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  but 
even  in  ignorance,  the  human  soul  longs  for  a  better  day. 
The  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages,  the  despotism  of  kings,  and 
the  tyranny  of  barons  and  lords  could  not  keep  down  this 
passion  of  the  human  soul,  when  touched  by  the  light  of 
the  new  learning  then  rising  from  Italy's  fair  clime.  That 
light  which  was  dawning  on  the  plains  of  Europe  to  grow 
brighter  and  brighter  "into  the  perfect  day/'  because  the 
dazzling  light  which  enabled  Sir  Thomas  More,  sur- 
rounded by  the  denseness  of  uni\'ersal  ignorance,  politi- 
cal and  religious  oppression,  to  catch  from  the  deep  ])er- 
spective  of  futurity  the  gathering  glory  of  a  better  day, 
and  to  contemplate  and  portray  the  Utopian  Kingdom  to  a 
blind  world.  His  light  wliich  was  to  revolutionize  the 
world,  was  but  rays  from  the  star  which  rose  out  of  Jacob, 
and  in  its  brilliancy  was  called  the  "Light  of  the  world." 
Sir  Thomas  More  longed  for  a  better  day.  and  in  his  book, 
"Utopia,"  he  gave  to  the  world  the  solution  to  many  of  her 
modern  social  and  ])olitical  (piestions. 
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Is  it  a  wonder  that  into  an  Anglo-Saxon's  heart  these 
great  ideas  should  have  come?  Not  to  me;  for  if  we  be 
allowed  to  use  the  prophetic  spirit,  I  would  say  that  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
modern  political,  economic,  and  social  problems  which  are 
today  threatening  the  very  existence  of  government. 

The  Kingdom  of  Utopia,  as  idealized  today,  seems  des- 
tined in  the  hands  of  the  Providence  to  be  realized  in  the 
future  by  our  great  country  called  America.  She  has  not 
attained  unto  perfection,  but  the  dawn,  we  hope,  is  break- 
ing. In  1776,  the  greatest  system  of  just  laws  ever  written 
were  established  by  the  American  Colonies.  But  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  written,  there  has  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  nation  a  new  element  of  government, 
which  now  controls  the  states,  and  exercise  over  their  citi- 
zens a  power  as  difficult  to  resist  as  was  the  power  of  despot- 
ism over  the  American  Colonies.  This  new  interference 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  particularly  with  his 
liberty  and  pursuits  of  happiness  is  modern  industrial  gov- 
ernment, which  today  affects  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
more  intensely  than  does  political  government.  This  new 
form  of  government,  now  ruling  the  masses,  was  brought 
into  existence  through  out  great  industrial  triumphs;  and  is 
today  defeating  and  curbing  the  honest  efforts  of  our  gov- 
ernment. But  we  must  say  that  all  its  baneful  inllucnces 
have  not  been  accomplished  through  direct  political  corrup- 
tion. Deeper  far  than  this  has  been  the  indirect  siibordina- 
fioji  of  public  ()i)ini()n  through  a  suhsiificrd  press,  public 
speakers,  and  the  i)u1pit.  With  words  of  cheer  and  para- 
graphs of  exhortation,  the  masses  are  sootlicd.  while  tliey 
serve  the  moneyed  interests  that  stand  behind  thcni  with 
their  glittering  gold. 

In  (Ine  time  did  W'oodrow  Wilson  sa\- :  "What  we  cry 
out    against    is   thai    a    handful    of   cons])icuous   men     ha\e 
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thrust  cruel  hands  among  the  heartstrings  of  the  masses  of 
men,  upon  whose  hlood  and  energy  they  are  subsisting." 
These  words  from  such  an  eminent  man,  mean  that 
America  will  possess  herself.  And  if  she  loses  her  self- 
possession,  America,  like  France,  will  stagger  through 
fields  of  blood  until  she  finds  peace  and  prosperity  in  serv- 
ing the  masses  and  thus  bringing  in  the  Utopian  Kingdom. 

The  signs  of  the  times  as  seen  in  the  universal  unrest  and 
yearning  of  nations  for  liberty,  point  to  a  better  day  and 
time.  Today  the  King  of  Portugal  is  in  exile ;  Diaz  has  been 
driven  from  his  seat  of  power;  and  the  throne  of  China  is 
trembling  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  people  for  liberty 
and  popular  government.  In  our  own  country,  industrial 
bossism  is  being  swept  away,  and  signs  of  political  adjust- 
ment are  apparent  today. 

As  in  olden  times,  there  appears  a  handwriting  on  tlie 
wall :  ]\Iene  Alene  Tekel.  The  sentinel  of  justice  and  peace 
cries  for  a  solution.  An  answer  is  wafted  back  that  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  has  been  interpreted.  And- as  list- 
ening angelic  martyrs  of  liberty  bend  to  catch  the  answer,  a 
solemn  pulse  of  the  American  people  vibrates  the  reply : 
''No  iium,  nor  pozccr  is  master  in  America.  Whatever 
the  issue  in  the  future,  the  dictator  shall  be  the  people." 
The  concerted  movement  and  demands  of  the  masses  for 
purer  government  is  but  the  sign  of  the  establishing  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Utopia. 

However,  let  us  not  mourn  over  the  past  and  the  present, 
but  turii  and  look  hopefully  into  the  glorious  future.  In 
comparison,  let  history's  torch  illumine  our  research,  and 
let  us  compare  the  present  with  three  hundred  years  ago. 
At  that  period  civilization  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  education 
for  the  masses  unknown,  and  Christianity  was  struggling 
under  the  massive  weight  of  oppression.  But  today  with 
charitv  and  education  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  state. 
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"the  halt  and  the  lame  shall  he  clothed  and  fed,  and  the 
masses  shall  ^rather  and  drink  from  the  Pierian  Spring." 
And  with  the  modern  ideas  of  peace  and  the  hrotherhood  of 
man,  war  shall  no  longer  roh  our  country  and  our  homes 
of  the  choicest  sons.  Then  shall  come  to  pass  that  saying: 
"They  shall  heat  their  swords  into  plough  shares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks:  and  nations  shall  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more :  hut 
they  shall  set  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  fig- 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid,  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it.'' 

With  her  high  intellectual  tide,  her  unsurpassed  moral 
sentiments,  and  her  love  of  religious  freedom  and  helief  in 
Go,  America  is  the  elect  nation  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
to  estahlish  the  Kingdom  of  Utopia,  for  which  the  human 
soul  has  so  long  been  craving.  Our  great  government,  our 
great  institutions  and  our  religious  freedom  have  become  a 
fountain  whose  crystal  waters  now  wash  the  shores  of  all 
civilized  nations.  Not  only  does  it  affect  civilized  nations, 
but  it  is  fearlessly  dashing  its  cleansing  waves  against  the 
rugtied  borders  of  heathen  lands,  burvinii'  idols  and  false 
gods  beneath  its  saving  tide.  And  though  you  and  I  may 
never  live  to  see  the  ideal  government,  for  which  the  hu- 
man soul  yearns,  our  hopes  shall  never  die. 

My  fellow  citizens,  since  in  the  years  of  the  past  tlie  na- 
tion has  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  South  for  men  to 
])ilot  the  shij)  of  state  as  she  lets  anchor  in  the  har1)()r  of 
unity,  1  api)eal  to  you,  sons  of  the  Palmetto  v^tatc.  to  bend 
e\er\-  ner\e,  c\er\-  energy  into  the  one  purpose  of  hastening 
on  the  c(jming  (la\'  wlien  Cln-istian  go\ernment  shall  give 
special  prix'ileges  to  none  and  e(|ual  ])ri\ileges  to  all — when 
caste  and  class  l)e  known  only  of  the  past,  and  the  present 
and   future  shall  be  clothed  with  the  idea  of  brotherhood. 

Then  let  us  be  up  and  doing,   for 
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**We  are  not  here  to  pla}',  to  dream,  to  drift, 
W^e  ha\'e  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift, 
Shun  not  the  struggle — 
Face  it,  'tis  God's  gift." 

*:-   *:•   4-   *:* 
The  Hermit. 

After  graduating  from  college,  I  went  West.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  decide  where  to  settle,  but  I 
finally  located  in  the  region  of  Death  Valley.  I  spent  the 
first  few  months  in  prospecting,  but  with  little  success.  Of- 
ten I  would  be  away  from  my  shanty  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
During  one  of  these  trips,  I  wandered  into  the  desert  and 
became  lost.  Although  starvation  was  staring  me  in  the 
face,  I  was  not  able  to  find  my  way  out.  I  kept  rambling  as 
long  as  I  could.  At  last  I  fell  to  the  ground,  utterly  ex- 
hausted. I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  slept  I  have  never  Ijeen 
able  to  tell. 

When  I  awoke,  a  dirty,  ragged  man,  with  long,  black 
beard  was  stooping  over  me.  He  was  about  six  feet  tall, 
his  hair  was  black,  but  sprinkled  with  gray ;  he  had  a  large 
nose,  brown  eyes,  and  a  very  intelligent,  kindly  face,  which 
was  furrowed  by  hues  of  care.  He  did  not  speak,  but  re- 
mained in  a  stooping  posture,  gazing  into  my  face.  At 
first,  I  was  frightened,  because  I  believed  him  to  be  a  rob- 
ber. On  looking  into  his  face  again,  I  decided  that  I  had 
been  mistaken.  Our  meeting  had  been  so  unexpected  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.  Finally  I  managed  to  ask  him 
his  name. 

"I  am  a  Hermit,"  he  replied,  in  deep,  sepulchral  tones. 

He  then  gave  me  some  food  and  a  drink  of  water.  Af- 
ter eating,  I  felt  much  better,  and  was  soon  a1)le  to  staiid 
up  again.  A  strange  feeling  took  possession  of  me.  Some- 
how, I  felt  that  I  had  heard  his  voice  before.     I  asked  him 
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what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  wild  region,  and  how  he  came 
to  be  there.     In  reply  he  told  me  the  following  story : 

"I  was  born  and  reared  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
My  father  owned  a  mountain  farm.  Surrounded  as  I  was 
by  the  matchless  scenery,  I  became  a  typical  child  of  Na- 
ture. ]\Iy  early  education  was  limited.  Wc  only  had  a 
few  months  of  school  each  year,  and  the  school  house  was 
three  miles  from  my  home.  During  the  winter  months  I 
was  exposed  to  many  hardships.  Despite  all  of  my  hard- 
ships, I  was  cheerful,  and  tried  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest 
extent.  How  I  longed  to  get  out  into  the  great,  busy  world 
and  go  to  school!  But  my  life  seemed  to  be  circumscribed 
by  the  great  mountain  ranges.  Would  I  ever  be  able  to  get 
away  from  them? 

''The  mountain  farm  became  poorer  every  year.  The 
heavy  rains  of  that  region  washed  the  steep  fields  away. 
What  were  we  to  do  in  order  to  make  a  living?  My  father 
finally  decided  to  move  to  a  cotton  mill.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  had  gone  and  found  the  work  to  be  profitable. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  we  left.  It  was  a  perfect 
October  morning.  Not  a  cloud  marred  the  blue  vault  of 
Heaven.  The  air  was  crisp  and  bracing.  I  shall  never  for- 
get my  feelings  as  I  took  a  farewell  look  at  those  moun- 
tains. They  had  been  my  silent  friends  all  these  years.  I 
knew  little  of  the  great  world  that  lay  out  l)eyond  them. 
After  walking  several  miles,  I  faced  about,  bade  my  native 
hunter  farewell,  and  ])lungc(l  into  the  forest.  I  descended 
the  south  side  of  the  lUuc  Ividgc.  and  soon  rejoined  my 
l)arents,  who  liad  started  the  e\ening  before. 

"We  arrived  at  the  cotton  mill  on  the  following  (la\ .  1 
got  a  job  in  the  card  room  and  began  work  at  once.  r)einL; 
accustome(l  to  tlie  wild,  free  hfe  of  the  niountain>.  1  found 
the  mill  work  lo  be  \er\-  irksome.  1  worked  hard,  how - 
e\c'i-.  and  lrie(l  to  he  satisfied.      In  a   few    da\s   I   had  mas 
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terecl  my  job,  but  it  was  very  disagreeable  and  monotonous. 
Under  the  strain  I  grew  weak  and  pallid.  One  afternoon  I 
became  involved  in  a  difficulty  with  one  of  the  employes, 
and  for  this  offense  the  overseer  'tired'  me. 

''A  few  days  later  I  began  work  in  a  neighboring  mill, 
where  I  learnel  to  weave.  Later  on,  I  began  to  save  a 
little  money  in  order  to  go  to  school.  By  the  strictest  econ- 
omy I  was  able  to  pay  my  board  and  to  save  ten  dollars 
each  month.  I  could  not  aff"ord  to  wear  good  clothes  and 
shoes,  so  I  naturally  shunned  society.  These  were  dark 
days  for  me,  but  I  was  willing  to  endure  any  hardship  in 
order  to  secure  an  education.  At  last  I  had  saved  enough 
money  to  enable  me  to  attend  the  high  school  for  one  term ; 
so,  bright  and  early  one  September  morning,  I  packed  my 
trunk  and  departed. 

''I  got  along  well  at  school  and  learned  rapidly.  Almost 
before  I  realized  it,  the  school  ended.  I  returned  to  my 
home  and  secured  work  in  a  cotton  mill  again.  Later  on  I 
secured  another  job  and  moved  my  boarding  place.  I 
boarded  with  a  family  near  the  mill  village.  In  this  family 
there  was  a  beautiful  girl,  about  eleven  years  of  age.  She 
w'as  going  to  school  then.  She  had  beautiful,  black  hair. 
Her  eyes  looked  like  twin  stars.  There  was  a  dreamy  ex- 
pression in  them  that  I  ha\e  never  been  able  to  forget. 
Her  cheeks  had  the  dainty  blush  of  the  rose.  Her  lips  re- 
sembled rubies.  Her  voice  was  like  the  chimes  of  silver 
bells. 

''Nothing  pleased  me  more  than  to  take  this  little  girl 
upon  my  knee  and  explain  to  her  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic 
and  English.  Sometimes  I  would  steal  a  kiss  to  compen- 
sate me  for  my  trouble.  I  did  not  love  her  then.  I  was 
grown ;  she  was  but  a  child.  About  six  months  later  I  se- 
cured a  new  boarding  place,  and  the  girl  faded  from  mv 
memorv. 
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''I  went  away  to  school  again,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of 
my  brother,  was  compelled  to  return  home,  ^ly  hopes  of 
an  education  were  blasted.  After  my  brother's  death,  I  led 
a  rambling  life,  following  several  occupations.  One  day  I 
tried  an  examination  and  secured  a  scholarship  in  one  of 
the  State  colleges.  I  entered  the  Freshman  Class.  During 
my  vacation  the  following  summer  I  met  the  school  girl 
again.  Her  beauty  at  this  time  exceeded  my  fondest  ex- 
pectations. Could  this  handsome  young  lady  be  the  same 
girl  I  had  known?  I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  She 
was  working  in  a  factory  then,  and  I  was  going  to  col- 
lege. I  determined  to  educate  her  and  to  make  her  my 
wife.  Soon  after  my  graduation  I  placed  her  in  school. 
She  learned  rapidly,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  her  class. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  I  loved  and  admired  that  girl. 
She  wrote  me  many  letters,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  my  kindness.  In  return  I  wrote  encouraging- 
letters  to  her.  My  fondest  ambition  was  to  see  her  gradu- 
ate. At  last  graduation  day  arrived.  There  was  a  large 
class  of  pretty  seniors,  l)ut  only  one  interested  me.  1  had 
known  her  from  childhood,  had  admired  her,  k)\cd  her, 
and  educated  her.  Aly  very  soul  seemed  to  unite  with 
hers.  Never  had  man  loved  woman  with  a  deeper  and 
purer  love. 

"The  graduating  exercises  closed.  Edna — for  that  was 
her  name — became  my  stenographer.  T  had  determined  to 
ask  her  to  l)e  my  wife  long  before  tliis.  So,  one  ck'iy,  1 
asked  her.  A  troul)le(l  expression  came  oxer  her  pretty 
face.     1   could  read  sadness  in  her  eyes.     She  seemed  ner- 

\()US. 

'C,i\c'  me  one  (la\-  to  decide,'  she  said. 
"I   gladly  assented.      Somehow    1    felt  a  sirani^e  presenti- 
ment all  thai  day.      What   wonld  the  morrow  bring   forth? 
WOnld  I\(lna  be  ni\   wife,  or  would  she  refuse.''      1    tell  thai 
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if  she  accepted  I  should  be  happy,  but  if  she  refused  me.  I 
should  be  ruined.  In  arri\iiii^-  at  my  office  next  morninj^,  1 
found  that  Edna  had  alread}'  been  there.  I  looked  over  my 
mail,  and  the  lirsi  letter  was  from  Edna.  1  opened  it  ncr\- 
ously.  What  would  she  say?  I  felt  that  all  my  future  hap- 
piness dei)ended  upon  the  contents.     This  is  what  I  read  : 

''  'Dear  James :  I  regret  very  much  to  answer  your  let- 
ter.' I  was  stunned.  Could  she  really  mean  that?  'It  is  not 
a  pleasant  task,  I  assure  you,  but  I  must  tell  you  the  truth. 
T  shall  never  for^^et  your  many  kindnesses  to  me.  Ijut  for 
your  kindness  I  should  be  only  a  factory  girl  still.  But, 
James,  how  could  I  know  that  you  loved  me?  You  have 
never  spoken  one  word  of  love  to  me.  How  I  have 
yearned  all  these  years  for  just  one  word,  but  you  have 
never  spoken  it !  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  James,  but  I 
have  already  promised  my  hand  to  a  man  of  less  ability, 
but  younger  than  you,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this  let- 
ter, I  shall  be  his  bride.  Forgive  me,  James,  if  you  think 
I  have  done  wrong.  Farewell,  'Edna.' 

"That  was  the  hardest  blow  I  have. ever  received.  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  face  the  future  without  Edna.  I  cursed 
the  day  that  I  had  first  met  her.  I  grew  despondent.  To 
my  distorted  mind,  all  women  were  fickle,  deceptive,  un- 
true. I  vowed  that  I  would  never  speak  to  another  woman, 
and  I  have  kept  my  vow.  In  my  dreams  I  often  fancy  that 
I  see  Edna  as  she  looked  in  her  girlhood  days.  I  love  her 
still.     But  Heaven  only  knows  what  became  of  her." 

"My  friend,"  said  I,  "I  know  Edna."  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  wild  look  that  came  into  his  eyes. 

"Tell  me  about  her,"  cried  the  Hermit,  hoarsely. 

I  told  him  how  that  after  Edna  was  married  and  on  her 
honevmoon  her  husband  was  killed  in  a  railwa}'  accident. 
Edna  was  seriously  injured,  and  for  days  she  hovered  be- 
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tween  life  and  death.  In  her  deHrium  she  often  spoke  of 
you,  James.  "Will  he  never  return?"  she  would  say.  She 
recovered,  and  vow  ed  that  for  your  sake,  James,  she  would 
never  marry  anotlier  man." 

James  looked  happy.  The  sad  expression  on  his  face 
gave  way  to  one  of  happiness.  I  had  never  seen  a  man 
change  so  quickly. 

\\>  went  to  James'  camp.  He  had  accumulated  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  but  what  was  a  fortune  compared  to  his 
Edna.  James  packed  his  things  away.  He  was  going  back 
to  Edna.  O.  F.  .McCrary.  '1:2. 

•tjft  ♦J«         ♦Jc.  <{•• 

An  Old  Time  Southern  Plantation. 

The  i)ine  l)elt  region  of  South  Carolina  claims  the  grand 
old  plantation  of  Captain  Richards,  whose  locks  are  fast 
growing  white,  and  who  shall  soon  pass  away,  leaving  be- 
hind this  grand  old  count r}-  home  to  some  }-out]i  of  this 
generation. 

Beneath  a  large  gro\'e  of  gigantic  oaks  and  statcl\-  sigh- 
ing ])ines,  loosel}'  adorned  with  long,  hanging  gra}'  moss, 
stands  the  large  two-story  time-worn  mansion  of  Capt. 
Richards.  Mewing  the  mansion  from  the  front,  the  eyes 
at  once  are  caught  l)y  tlic  sight  of  the  great,  huge  Colonial 
columns,  flraped  with  age,  sup])()rting  the  projecting  porch- 
ro(^f.  A  large  ];orch  surrounds  the  entire  house.  '!'hci 
blinds,  hea\il\'  interlaced  with  green  \\\\  opened  l)ack 
against  the  white  walls,  bring  before  the  eyes  a  beautiful 
picture  for  the  background  behind  those  huge  gray  columns. 

.\n\()uc  entering  through  the  front  door  ot  this  ideal 
dwelling,  finds  himself  in  a  wide  and  spacious  hallway, 
wheix'  many  a  ha])py  couple  has  men-ily  glided  o\  er  its 
smooth  lloor  at  C'hristmas  dances. 
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To  the  right  of  the  hall,  a  door  leads  into  the  old  family 
lihrary.  L'pon  the  dusty  sheK'es  are  found  hooks  of  an- 
ti(|ue  records  and  historw  Looking  down  from  tlie  gray, 
crumhled  walls  hang  the  i)ictures  of  Ca])t  Richards'  father 
and  hrothers,  who  l)reathe(l  their  last  upon  the  hattle- 
fields  of  X'irginia.  Out  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  huge 
fireplace  sit  large,  comfortahle  rocking  chairs,  which  seem 
to  keep  time  as  they  lazily  rock  with  the  tick!  tick!  of  the 
antique  clock  upon  the  mantel.  Outstretched  upon  the  door 
and  deer  and  fox  skins,  that  once  shed  the  cold  snow 
and  icy  water  on  those  cold,  dreary  wintr}-  nights  from 
the  shy  fox  and  timid  deer  that  roamed  the  great  forest 
before  the  rifle  of  the  hunter  brought  them  down. 

Down  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  found  the  old  winding 
staircase  that  leads  into  the  ghostly  rooms  up-stairs.  where 
the  cold  wind  of  the  dark  winter  nights  almost  talk  as  it 
goes  whizzing  round  the  corner  of  tlie  house. 

Some  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  house  stands  the  old 
kitchen  and  dining  hall,  where  the  annual  ap])etizing 
Christmas  dinners  are  held.  To  the  right  of  the  kitchen. 
beneath  an  old  oak.  is  the  well  in  which  hangs  tlie  old 
oaken  moss-covered  bucket,  from  which  flows  the  cool, 
sparkling  water  to  (juench  the  thirst  of  the  lowing  cow. 

To  the  right  of  the  mansion,  just  outside  of  the  large 
back  yard,  is  found  the  noisy  barn}-ard,  ali\e  with  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Over  in  one  side  of  the  barnyard  is  a  row 
of  old  log  corn-cribs  filled  with  the  great  harvest  of  corn. 

To  the  rear  of  the  corn-crib  the  old  zig-zag  rail  fence 
lane  comes  to  its  point  of  destination  from  the  great  dis- 
tant forest.  Every  evening  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the 
silvery  pine  tops,  the  hungry  swine  and  lowing  cattle  are 
seen  ])lod(ling  their  wear\'  wa\-  homeward  in  the  long  and 
lonelv  lane. 
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To  the  rear  of  the  chvelhng  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is 
located  a  large  orchard  in  \vhose  trees  the  whippoorwill 
perches  on  those  cool  autumn  nights  and  sings  "Sweet  Alar- 
gerie." 

To  the  left  of  the  stately  mansion,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  the  noisy  little  rivulet  ripples  as  it  leaps  from  stone 
to  stone  on  its  unceasing  course. 

Xot  far  from  this  noble  habitation  is  situated  a  row  of 
comfortable  log  cabins,  in  which  live  the  dear  old  faithful 
Southern  darky. 

After  the  sun  has  dropped  behind  the  airy  tree  tops, 
tlie  old  darky  leaves  the  white  cotton  held,  goes  to  his  little 
cabin,  eats  his  Southern  hog  and  hominy,  and,  with  his 
family,  sits  around  a  great  pine-knot  fire,  picks  his  banjo, 
hums  Southern  melodies,  until  the  last  burning  knot  fades 
into  ashes,  and  then,  ([uietly,  retires  to  the  land  of  sweel 
slumber. 

All  around  these  noble  hal^itations  stretch  great  fields 
of  white  cotton,  where  the  old  bending  darkies  gather  the 
while  Heece  while  the}'  sing,  "W  a}'  Down  South  in  the 
Corn  and  Cotton  Fields,"  and  in  another  direction  stretch 
great  fields  of  golden  grain,  in  which  the  ground  is  decked 
here  and  there  with  huge  yellow  pum])kins,  waiting  to  be 
made  into  ^Jlianksgi\'ing  pies. 

\\1io  would  not  like  to  live  on  such  a  dear  old  planta- 
tion? All!  sad.  but  true,  such  old-time  plantations  are  fast 
becoming  things  of  tlie  past.  T.  E.  B.,  '12. 


Nebby's  Last  Race. 

.M  \'  storx'  deals  with  a  littk'  *'])rep."  school  in  the  MidcUe 
West.  Ilarwood  Acaik'mx.  ^'()n  ha\e  nc\er  heard  of  it, 
but  il  exists  in  a  (|ui(.'l.  pi'accfnl  litlK'  town  perlcctly  inno- 
cent  of    fame.      It    was  \\\v   eood    fortune  to  ha\e  atten(k'(l 
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Harwood  the  year  she  defeated  her  bitter  rivals,  Monlclair 
Mihtary  iVcadeniy,  in  the  interstate  athletic  meet. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Montclair  teams  had  won 
from  ns  1)y  a  few  points  each  lime,  and  had  ca])tnrc(l  cup 
after  cup,  and  banner  after  banner.  It  may  have  been  her 
heavier  and  better  coached  teams,  but  we  liked  to  think 
that  it  was  just  luck  that  swept  the  held  for  them.  We 
always  took  second  place,  so  the  interest  of  the  public  cen- 
tered upon  the  schools  who  fought  it  out  for  third  i)lace 
with  the  keenest  rivalry. 

It  was  during  my  second  year  at  Harwood  that  the  man 
who  was  to  change  the  order  of  things  appeared.  One 
day,  soon  after  the  opening  of  school,  I  heard  "Big- 
Bones,"  the  terror  of  all  the  "cats,"  yelling  at  someone  in 
the  hall  just  outside  my  door.  I  dropped  the  book  I  was 
reading  and  stepped  into  the  hall  to  see  the  fun.  The  "rat" 
had  come  up  to  ''Big  Bones"  and  calmly  told  him  to  step  to 
Gehenna.  Such  an  insult  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  en- 
dured, and  "Big  Bones"  was  not  the  fellow  to  allow  any 
liberty  from  a  "rat."  In  a  voice  of  thunder,  intended  to 
make  the  insignificant  little  runt  before  him  quiver  with 
fear,  he  demanded  the  unlucky  "rat's"  name.  Instantly  the 
little  fellow  replied,  "In  my  youthful  innocence  and  help- 
lesness  I  was  labeled  Nebuchadnezzar  by  inconsiderate  pa- 
rents." "Big  Bones,"  engaged  by  the  circle  of  grinning 
faces,  which  had  collected,  shot  out  his  fist,  but  with  won- 
derful quickness  the  runt  dodged  and  returned  the  blow. 
We  all  saw  this  unusual  fight.  The  runt  put  up  a  beautiful 
and  game  scrap,  but  was  "put  to  sleep"  by  a  punch  on  the 
jaw. 

For  several  minutes  he  lay  on  the  floor  while  we  made 
frantic  efforts  to  "bring  him  around."  Finally  he  sat  u]), 
and  looking  around  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  he  asked  ex- 
pectantly, "Anybody  got  the  makings?" 
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"Xebby,"  as  the  runt  was  called,  was  accepted  at  his 
worth,  and  everybody  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
veterate little  cigarette  consumer.  He  never  talked  of 
himself,  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  spring  when  he 
went  out  for  track  that  the  school  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
"Xebby"  was  to  be  of  use  to  the  school.  Thus  the  endless 
grind  and  training  he  showed  his  gait  and  stuck,  working 
ceaselessly  even  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  track 
team  would  be  at  loss  to  till  his  place. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived.  The  campus  was  gay 
with  sounds  of  laughter,  and  many  of  the  boys  shouted 
proudly  to  and  fro  on  the  held,  for  wasn't  "she,"  or  maybe 
it  was  onl}'  the  home  folks  that  watched  from  the  stands. 
1  looked  in  vain  for  "Xebby,"  but  he  was  not  among  those 
sparely-clad  heroes,  who,  in  self-conscious  excitement, 
awaited  their  events.  I  was  hurrying  to  the  dressing- 
room  when  I  heard  my  name.  I  turned  (|uickly,  and  great 
was  my  sur])rise,  wlien  with  beaming  face,  he  introduced 
me  to  "Her." 

I  had  been  often  told  of  her  b\-  "Xebl)\'.""  ])ut  I  was  unpre- 
])ared  to  meet  such  a  girl.  Light,  wax}-  golden  liair, 
crowning  a  delicate,  yet  beautiful,  face;  a  saucy  little  nose 
and  mouth  that  belied  her  serious  brown  eyes,  hidden  so 
demurely  under  silken  lashes — but  what's  the  use.  1  can 
ne\er  describe  tliat  girl.  I  talked  to  her  for  sexeral  min- 
utes after  "Xebb\'"  had  hurried  away  to  the  (h'cssing- 
room,  and  (|uite  proudly,  she  l)egan  to  talk  of  him.  1  laugh- 
ingly told  her  that  she  had  several  years  to  wait  before  she 
and  ".\ebb\"  could  begin  tliat  life  whicli  tliey  had  already 
l)lanne(l  ;  but  she,  w  ith  engaging  frankness  cried.  "Se\  cral 
years  is  not  long  to  wait   for  'Xebbw'  " 

That  (la\'  was  a  great  day  for  old  llarwood.  "Xeb1)y" 
won  the  KM).  :3:2o.  and  -U()-\ard  dashes;  we  al<()  took  the 
rninnng  broad    jump,  and  jiok-  \anh,  and  had  to  take  only 
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the  half-mile  to  defeat  the  over-confHlent  ]\l(jntclair  hoys, 
who  had  won  the  haiiimer-lhrow,  shol-])iU,  hurdles  and 
several  e\ents  of  lesser  ini])()rtance.  Just  l)ef()re  the  mile, 
onr  old  \-eleran  rnnner,  whom  the  coaeh  eonnled  npon  to 
win  the  (la\'  for  us,  sprained  his  ankde  in  the  hnrdlin,^'.  I 
saw  the  eoaeh  hurry  across  to  "Xehhy,"  where  he  sat  tired, 
but  happy,  and  I  soon  joined  the  <;roup  whicli  had  slath- 
ered around  him  and  the  coach.  The  latter  was  ur<4in<;- 
"Xehhy"  to  go  in  and  win  the  all  necessary  points,  lie 
was  all  in,  but  he  yielded  to  the  urgings  of  the  coach  and 
his  teammates,  and  pulled  off  his  sw-eater  and  went  in  to 
make  a  try  for  it.     There  were  five  other  entries. 

"On  your  marks.  Get  set!  steady!  steady!"  "Bang!" 
went  the  little  starter's  barking  report.  The  six  s])rang 
forward  in  a  spurt  around  the  first  la]:),  then  the\-  settled 
down  to  their  se\'en  laps,  a  Montclair  runner  leading  witli 
the  others  following — "Nebby"  last.  They  jogged  around 
the  first  laps,  then  slowly,  but  surely,  "Nebby,"  running 
long  and  cleanly,  took  second  place.  Another  lap,  1)ut  the 
Montclair  runner  still  held  the  lead.  But  "Xe])])y."  urged, 
coaxed,  and  cheered  by  our  boys,  put  forward  everything  in 
him  and  passed  the  Montclair  runner,  taking  the  lead.  In 
the  last  lap  the  game  little  fellow  still  held  his  lead.  l)ut  the 
Montclair  runner  was  putting  his  final  effort  into  a  sprint, 
while  "Xehhy"  had  run  his  best,  and  could  do  no  more. 

I  was  on  the  side-lines,  when  I  saw  "Xebby,"  thirty 
yards  from  the  finish,  hesitate,  then  with  a  jerk,  stiffen.  Me 
no  longer  ran  with  a  light,  springy  step;  his  feet  dragged 
and  his  whole  body  moved  as  he  ran  on  in  mechanical,  tlat- 
footecl  way.  His  face,  which  had  been  working  witli  de- 
termination, suddenly  became  still  and  set. 

Everyone  fell  back  in  horror  from  that  chalky- faced 
thing  as  it  thumped  o\er  the  finish  line,  a  winner.  It  ran 
for  twentv  vards  after  the  crossing-,   and   then   fell   like   a 
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log,  face  downward.  After  a  minute  a  horrible  suspense, 
the  coach  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  figure,  and  turned  it 
over.  "Dead!"  he  said,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 
"Poor  little  'Xebby!'  Nicotine  has  at  last  gotten  him."  A 
doctor,  who  appeared  from  the  crowd,  and  to  a  shocked 
and  horrified  audience,  verified  the  coach's  statement — 
"Died  from  tobacco  heart  as  he  fell.'  But  I  turned  away, 
knowing  what  no  one  else  knew,  "  'Xebby'  had  died  thirty 
yards  from  the  finish." 

Today  there  is  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  chapel 
which  is  shown  to  Freshmen  and  visitors,  as  the  story  is 
told  how  little  "Xebby"  carried  the  day  for  dear  old  Har- 
wood. 

"Sometimes,  in  a  meditative  mood,  my  thoughts  go  back 
to  my  friend,  "Xebby,"  and  the  girl  of  his  choice,  as  she 
stood  and  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "Several  years  is  not  long- 
to  wait  for  'Xebty.'  "  D.  T.  E.,  '15. 

<*    <■    <<■    <* 

Meditation. 

Sometimes  I  pass  the  weary  hours 

E'Cyondi  the  realms  of  common  thouglit. 
Where  shineth  fair  the  astral  fiowers. 

Not  by  the  rounded  seasons  wrought. 
Sometimes  I  muse  and  dream  of  years. 

Bright  in  the  golden  yet  to  l)e. 
When  I  shall  live  released  from  fears — 

The  dearest  fruit  of  bended  knee; 
And  then,  behold  I  all    Nature  grand 

In  I  Mm  who  makes  and  e\cr  keeps 
The  lasting  fates  of  frailest  man 

in  foreign  homes,  or  mourning  (leei)s. 
Or  changes  the  ways  of  selfish  i)ride 
To  chaos  and  the  darkened  side. 

W.   1.  H..  '15. 
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Winning  the  Victory. 

For  three  consecutive  years,  Tom  Davenport  had  been 
the  recognized  hero  of  the  D —  College  baseball  team. 
Why  should  he  not  ?  Was  he  not  the  greatest  pitcher  that 
the  college  had  ever  had  or  hoped  to  have?  Could  he  not 
say  that,  for  three  years,  his  unequalled  pitching  had  been 
the  means  of  winning  and  holding  the  championship  of  the 
S.  I.  A.  A.  ?  It  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one 
how  he  had  pitched  a  perfect  game,  winning  the  last  game 
of  the  past  year's  series. 

High  above  all  other  virtues  of  Tom  Davenport,  was  his 
untarnished  honor.  Temptation  had  come  to  him  in  all 
forms.  On  one  of  his  trips  with  his  college  team,  he  had 
been  accosted  by  an  unknown  man.  who  began  talking 
about  the  coming  great  game.  After  a  long  conversation, 
in  which  the  stranger  obtained  the  admission  from  Tom 
that  his  parents  were  very  poor,  lie  was  put  to  a  most  se- 
vere test.  After  painting  a  marvelous  picture  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  wealth  in  college,  the  stranger  offered  him  a  thou- 
sand dollars  if  he  would  lose  the  game.  At  first  Tom 
didn't  say  anything.  He  wanted  to  see  how  far  the  ac- 
tions of  the  stranger  would  show  his  baseness. '.  The  stran- 
ger mentioned  the  fact  that  several  of  his  friends  had  large 
bets  on  the  game.  He  said  that  no  one  else  would  ever 
know  of  Tom's  treachery.  How  could  they?  Tom's  name 
would  not,  could  not,  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
defeat. 

This  conversation  continued  several  hours,  the  stranger 
accompanying  him  to  his  hotel.  Finally  Tom  turned  upon 
him  and  said : 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  asked  me  to  do?  You 
have  dared  ask  me  to  forget  all  about  my  honor,  college 
name,  and   friends,  and  ])lay  the  traitor.     Wretch  !     Dare 
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you  face  Tom  Davenport  and  ask  him  to  betray  his  trust ! 
Be  gone ! 

This  was  to  be  Tom's  last  year  with  the  team.  The  un- 
usually strong  teams  of  several  other  colleges  made  the  in- 
terest of  the  students,  in  the  selection  of  the  team,  doubly 
strong.  For  several  weeks  there  was  a  feeling  of  suppressed 
excitement  among  the  students.  Everybody  hovered  about 
the  l)aseball  held,  and  watched  the  severe  training  of  the 
team.  Every  day  several  new  players  were  selected,  while 
others  were  run  in. 

Among  the  hrst  to  be  selected  from  among  the  many 
candidates  for  the  teauL  was  a  handsome  freshman.  His 
clear,  brown  eyes  and  open  face  bespoke  friendliness  and 
honesty.  Fred  Turner,  for  this  was  his  name,  was,  by 
far,  the  most  promising  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  catch- 
er's position.  His  (|uiet,  unassuming  manner  won  many 
friends  for  him. 

For  several  days  he  was  put  through  special  training  by 
the  coach.  There  was  no  ciu"\'e  or  twist  in  Tom's  line  that 
he  couldn't  handle  with  ease.  Already  it  could  be  plainly 
seen  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  a  favorite  of  the  rooters. 
When  he  was  called  to  the  bat,  his  name  was  heard  re- 
sounding through  the  hills  surrounding  the  campus.  His 
mainstay  was  llie  line  batting  record  iliat  he  had  made. 
v^cxeral  limes  he  faced  Tom  Daxenporl,  and  sent  tlie  ball 
whirling  oxer  the  fence  for  a  home  run.  lie  was  a  swift 
runner,  and  seldom  failed  to  gain  his  ])ase. 

After  se\eral  weeks  of  training,  the  day  for  the  lirst 
game  of  the  series  came.  Tom  l)a\enporl  was  the  pitcher, 
(jf  course,  and  iMcd  Turner  was  catcher. 

For  nearl\-  two  liours  the  opposing  teams  worked  and 
fouglil  as  only  men  can.  Although  Tom  pitched  a  magnili- 
ccnt  game,  and  was  well  clieered.  iMcd  caught  a  most  per- 
fect   sjamc   and    b\    his   mar\eloiis   base-thiow  ini>'.    won    the 
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more  hearty  cheerini;'.  Al  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  in- 
ning the  score  stood  0 — <•.  Tlie  \isiting  team  was  sent  to 
the  field  with  no  score  to  tlicir  credit.  The  last  half  of 
the  inning  came.  Willi  two  out  and  all  bases  clear,  h'red 
came  to  the  bat.  Every  one  looked  to  him  as  the  only  hope. 
Two  balls  were  sent  across  the  plate ;  two  strikes  w  ere 
called  on  Fred.  As  the  pitcher  prepared  for  the  third  de- 
li\-ery,  Fred  stepped  forward  and  waited.  The  ball  s])e(l 
forward.  There  was  a  sharp  crack,  and  a  shout  from  the 
side-lines.  The  ball  took  a  straight  line  for  the  left  fielder, 
and.  barely  clearing  his  hands,  boimded  far  over  the  field. 
Fred  sped  along  the  base  lines.  When  he  passed  the  third 
base,  the  fielder  hurled  the  ball  toward  the  home  base.  All 
eyes  were  glued  on  the  flying  ball.  Could  he  make  it  ?  As 
the  ball  fell  into  the  catcher's  mit,  Fred  slid  under  and 
rose,  covered  with  dust,  to  hear  the  umpire's  "Safe." 

The  roar  was  deafening.  Nothing  could  stem  the  tide 
of  the  students,  who  rushed  across  the  field.  Fred  Turner 
was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Tom  Davenport  was  completely 
forgotten.  He  was  no  longer  the  idol  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. Fred  had  taken  his  place.  It  could  be  noticed  that 
Tom  was  quiet  and  sullen.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Fred. 

At  last  the  day  for  the  championship  game  came.  The 
team  that  the}'  were  to  fight  was  their  strongest  opponent. 
There  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
game.  Everybody  looked  to  Fred  to  sa\e  the  day.  Tom 
was  a  lesser  light,  much  to  his  chagrin. 

Was  there  no  way  to  reduce  Fred's  glory?  This  was 
the  thought  that  hovered  around  Tom's  brain.  Yes !  When 
Fred  gave  a  signal  for  a  certain  ball,  during  a  very  tight 
part  of  the  game,  Tom  could  throw  another  and  Fred,  miss- 
ing it,  would  lose  the  game.  Xo  one  could  blame  Tom. 
Yes.  he  would  do  it. 
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The  two  teams  came  upon  the  field.  On  one  side  of 
the  field,  there  was  a  shout  for  the  visitors.  The  others 
were  silent.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  there  was  a  roar  of 
applause  for  the  home  team.  Fred  Turner  was  welcomed 
with  a  tremendous  yell.  Tom  Davenport's  face  grew  livid. 
He  clinched  his  teeth,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "I'll  show 
who's  who." 

The  game  started.  As  was  expected,  there  was  an  al- 
most equal  match  between  the  two  teams.  For  ten  innings 
the  score  was  0 — 0.     There  was  that  silence  of  expectancy. 

The  beginning  of  the  eleventh  inning  brought  great  joy 
to  the  D —  College  rooters.  Fred  Turner,  with  a  man  on 
second,  got  a  clean  hit  and  brought  the  runner  in.  It 
seemed  as  if  every  throat  would  burst  with  shouting.  Tom 
only  gritted  his  teeth  and  waited. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  inning,  Tom  weak- 
ened slightly  and  allowed  two  batsmen  to  get  bases.  With 
two  out  and  two  on  bases,  the  best  batter  came  up.  This 
was  to  be  the  crisis.  Could  Tom  hold  out?  One  strike, 
two  strikes.  Tom  was  still  "Old  Reliable."  Then  Fred 
signalled  for  a  high,  straight  ball.  Tom's  heart  leaped. 
His  time  had  come  when  he  could  have  his  revenge  in  full. 
A  quick  out  curve  would  fool  Fred  and  two  runners  would 
come  in.  "^^es,  he  would  do  it.  Grasping  the  ball  with  a 
terrible  gri]).  Tom  prepared  to  play  lraitc~)r.  Fred  crouched 
waiting. 

While  n\)ni  was  preparing  to  throw  the  fatal  l)all  a 
thought  came  to  lu'm.  His  arm  dropped.  A  still,  small 
\-oicc  within  him  said.  "Tom  l)a\en])ort.  arc  \-ou  still  a 
man?"  Cirasi)ing  the  ball  with  a  new  ])uri)ose  and  clench- 
ing his  teeth,  he  threw  the  ball  straight  as  an  arnnv  toward 
the  plate.  A  resounding  crack,  a  gleam  of  white,  and  then 
a  shout   t"roni  the  father  side  ot'  the  field  told  the  storw  Tom 
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stood  dazed  and  saw  two  men  cross  llie  ])lale.  All  \\a^ 
lost. 

As  Tom  went  toward  the  placers'  bench  he  met  his 
coach.  His  face  was  sad  and  dejected,  while  Tom's  was 
radiant. 

"Too  bad  you  lost  after  such  a  fine  game,  Tom,"  he  said. 

But  Tom  knew,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  that  he  had  won 
his  greatest  victory.  S.  M.  Richards.  '1."). 

•♦*    ♦♦♦    ♦♦♦    ♦♦♦ 

The  Story  of  the  Tiger's  Tooth. 

Jack  Windsor,  captain  — th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  was  off  on  a 
leave  of  absence.  On  his  way  to  his  home  in  a  small  Xew 
England  town,  he  had  stopped  in  Xew  York  for  a  day  or 
two.  He  took  a  cab  and  on  his  way  to  his  hotel  was 
casually  glancing  over  the  paper  which  he  had  bought  on 
the  train  when  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  name  in  the 
list  of  arrivals  of  a  large  steamer  line.  As  he  ran  his  eye 
down  the  list  he  suddenly  caught  his  breath.  Yes,  it  was 
Harry  Lanturn's  name. 

Jack  and  Harry  had  studied  together  as  '*])lel)es"  at  \\>st 
Point.  They  had  been  the  closest  of  friends  all  during  the 
four  years  in  which  they  had  l)een  preparing  themselves  for 
service  in  the  army.  It  was  a  sad  day  when,  after  four 
years  of  almost  constant  companionship,  the\'  had  been  sep- 
arated ;  one  to  go  to  the  Philip])ines,  the  other  to  a  small 
post  in  the  West. 

X^aturally  he  resolved  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  hunt  Harry  up.  P)Ut  luck  prevented  this,  for  the  first 
person  whom  he  laid  eyes  on  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  was 
an  army  officer.  But  it  took  several  glances  to  make  sure 
that  it  really  was  Harry.  Life  in  the  open,  under  the  tropi- 
cal sun,  had  changed  him  so  much  that  it  was  with  difticlilty 
that  Windsor  recognized  his  former  friend. 
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Xever  was  there  a  more  cordial  greeting  passed  between 
men  than  that  which  took  place  between  those  long-sepa- 
rated friends.  The  hours  that  followed  were  spent  in  the 
exchange  of  recollections  and  inquiries  concerning  the  fam- 
ilies of  each. 

That  night,  as  they  were  about  to  retire,  Windsor  noticed 
that  Lanturn  wore  a  gold  chain  from  which  was  suspended 
a  tiger's  tooth,  in  the  end  of  which  was  mounted  a  diamond. 
\Mien  ([uestioned  as  to  how  he  had  come  by  it,  Lanturn  told 
the  following  story  : 

After  leaving  West  Point.  Lanturn  was  sent  to  2^Ianila. 
After  staying  here  for  a  few  years  he  had  been  promoted 
and  was  sent  far  into  the  interior.  He  had  remained 
until  the  present. 

One  day  while  leading  a  scouting  expedition  he  had 
chanced  to  pass  near  a  small  village  of  natives,  who  were 
reported  to  have  given  the  soldiers  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
He  noticed  an  unusual  stir  among  the  natives,  and,  on  inves- 
tigation, he  found  that  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
\illage  had  cai)tured  a  young  messenger  and  were  pre])ar- 
ing  to  kill  him.  on  account  of  a  susj^icion  that  he  had  l)een 
acting  as  a  s])y  for  a  tribe  of  their  hostile  neighl)ors.  .\fter 
having  taken  the  man  away  fn^m  the  chiefs,  Lanturn 
decided  to  take  liim  to  the  post  for  safe  keeping.  At  first 
he  had  ])ai(l  no  attention  to  the  fellow .  but  the  first  time  he 
laid  his  e\es  on  him  after  having  left  the  hut  where  he  was 
found,  Lanturn  realized  that  the  man  was  not  of  oul'  of  the 
nati\e  races. 

The  fellow  had  a  more  intelligent  exi)ressi()n  than  Lan- 
turn had  ever  seen  on  a  natixe  l'ili])ino's  face.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  was  a  certain  air  of  pride  with  which  the  fel- 
low held  himself  that  attracted  Lanturn  to  a  further  in(|uiry 
concerning  him.  Through  the  sentences  of  broken  ICng- 
lisli.   which   i.anluiMi  cauijhl    from  him.   he  leai'ued  that   his 
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protege  was  the  son  of  an  Indian  prince  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Incha.  After  wandering-  about  the  prince 
brought  his  son  with  him  to  Siani  in  a  trachng  vessel. 
From  here,  in  a  like  manner,  he  had  made  his  way  to  the 
coast  of  the  Philippines.  His  son,  who  was  then  only  a 
small  child,  grew  up  with  the  children  of  the  friendly 
natives  around  the  post.  He  learned  the  country  and  in 
the  course  of  time  began  to  act  as  a  messenger  to  the  villages 
further  inland.  In  this  way  he  had  made  his  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

Lanturn  took  the  boy  back  to  the  post.  As  the  fellcnv 
seemed  to  l)ecome  attached  to  him  and  was  cpiick  to  learn, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  had  become  Lanturn's  bod}'  serv- 
ant. Whene\-er  Lanturn  went  out  on  a  scouting  trip,  Sam, 
as  he  had  begun  to  call  himself,  was  right  behind  him, 
always  on  the  alert  to  serve  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life. 
If  Lanturn  ordered  Sam  to  stay  behind  at  the  post  the  poor 
fellow  pleaded  so  pitifully  that  usually  he  was  allowed  to  go. 

One  day  news  came  through  the  scouts  that  there  was  an 
uprising  among  the  natives.  Lanturn,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
soldiers,  set  out  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  reported  disorder  he  found  the 
condition  of  affairs  much  more  serious  than  he  had  any 
idea.  There  was  a  large  body  of  natives  gathering  under 
arms.  They  did  not  seem  in  the  least  awed  by  the  presence 
of  the  troops. 

Lanturn  attempted  to  disperse  the  gathering  with  the  few 
men  he  had  with  him.  As  a  result  the  natives  became  very 
angry  with  him  and.  although  they  made  a  pretense  of  dis- 
persing, those  who  left  at  all  only  went  a  short  distance 
across  the  country  and  waited  until  Lanturn  should  leave 
the  village. 

Supposing  his  mission  accom])lishe(l,  Lanturn  started  on 
the  return  trip.      Unknown  to  him  a  ])0(ly  of  natixes  had 
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followed  him  and  when  about  half  way  back  to  the  post, 
they  attacked  and  completely  overpowered  the  small  force. 
Lanturn  later  learned  that  they  found  that  he  would  return 
with  a  larger  force  and  punish  them  for  their  attempted 
uprising.  All  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  Sam,  who 
had  escaped,  and  Lantern,  whom  they  held  a  prisoner  in 
the  village  which  he  had  just  left,  were  sent  to  a  town  fur- 
ther inland. 

Even  with  his  slight  knowledge  of  the  language,  Lanturn 
was  able  to  gather  from  the  whispered  conference  between 
his  guards  that  they  were  planning  to  kill  him.  The  leaders 
seemed  to  be  disagreeing  among  themselves  concerning 
something.  Finally,  Lanturn  was  able  to  learn  that  they 
intenrled  to  burn  him  as  soon  as  a  certain  priest,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  sentence  on  condemned  captives,  could 
come  from  his  house,  which  was  some  distance  away. 

At  last  the  chief  came,  and,  after  going  through  with  a 
great  ceremony,  which  in  a  way  resembled  a  trial,  he  sen- 
tenced Lanturn  to  be  burned  to  death.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence.  A  huge 
mound  of  dried  grass  and  sticks  wasniade  around  a  post. 
Lanturn,  under  close  guard,  was  taken  to  tiie  ])lace  and 
shown  the  i)re])arations  wliich  were  being  made  for  his 
death. 

Finall}-  e\er\thing  was  read}-  and  Lanturn  was  led  forth 
to  his  doom,  lie  was  tied  to  the  stake  and  more  fuel  w  as 
added.  Then  the  natives  gathered  around  the  place  and 
began  to  taunt  him  in  a  manner  which  was  not  unhke  that 
of  tlic   .\orlh  American  Indians. 

At  a  word  from  the  ])riest  the  tc^rch  was  ai)plie(l  to  the 
t(h^i:  of  the  pile.  At  this  instant  Lanturn  saw  a  large  troop  of 
L^niled  States  ca\alr\-  come  living  o\  cr  the  hill,  which  was 
just  l)eliind  the  \  illage.  .\e\er  had  help  seemed  so  near 
and  yet   so  useless.      The   lire  was  making  stead}-  progress 
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toward  his  body.  lie  strained  every  muscle  forward, 
watching  with  ahnost  superluiman  control  of  his  nerves,  the 
race  between  the  troops  and  the  fire.  Suddenly  a  ray  of 
hope  flashed  over  him  as  he  recognized  Sam  far  in  the  lead 
of  the  rest — now  nearly  to  the  spot,  but  his  hope  was  blasted 
when  he  smelt  his  clothes  scorch,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he 
realized  that  he  was  on  fire.  Then  he  felt  his  arm  burn, 
and  just  as  he  lost  consciousness  from  the  pain,  Sam  reached 
him,  and,  having  cut  the  thongs  that  held  Lanturn,  he 
dragged  him  clear  of  the  fire  and  extinguished  his  burning 
clothing  by  rolling  him  over  and  over  on  the  ground.  By 
this  time  the  soldiers  had  driven  the  natives  to  the  other 
side  of  the  village,  but  not  before  one  of  them  had  struck 
Sam  with  a  poisoned  dart. 

When  Lanturn  came  to  himself  next  morning  he  was  in 
the  hospital  at  the  post.  He  had  come  through  that  awful 
"brush"  with  death  without  injury,  except  a  badly  burned 
arm,  and  the  shock  to  his  nerves.  He  was  able  to  be  up 
and  about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

That  evening  he  made  an  inquiry  about  Sam.  He 
learned  that  Sam  was  also  in  the  hospital,  as  the  result  of 
the  poisoned  dart.  About  sunset  the  surgeon  sent  for  Lan- 
turn to  come  and  see  Sam,  who  was  dying.  When  he 
leaned  over  the  cot  to  speak  to  him,  Sam,  who  had  1)een 
lying  with  closed  eyes,  looked  up  and  recognized  him.  A 
bright  smile  came  over  his  rough  countenance,  and  with  his 
strength  fast  ebbing,  he  raised  himself  to  a  half  sitting  pos- 
ture, and,  taking  the  trinket  which  he  wore  around  his  neck 
from  his  own,  he  i)laced  it  around  Lanturn's,  muttering 
as  he  fell  back — dead:  "\\dute  man  save  Sam.  Sam  love 
him  heap.     Good-bye." 

They  then  told  Lantern  how  Sam,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  attack,  had  brought  the  timely  aid  which  had  sa\ed  his 
life. 
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Then  Lanturn  added,  as  he  finished  the  story,  "You  can 
see,  now.  Jack,  why  I  vahie  this  trinket,  for  it  was  when 
looking  into  that  dying  boy's  eyes,  that  I  fully  realized  for 
the  first  time  what  it  meant  when  it  was  said,  'Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend.'  "  D.  M.  J.,  'IT). 

♦*♦       ♦*♦       ♦*♦       A 

The  Revival  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

The  year  1913  will  be  an  important  one  in  American 
History.  This  year  will  see  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  if  all  goes  well.  The  canal  is  costing  the  United 
States  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  to  dig. 

The  canal  should  have  an  important  part  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  American  merchant  marine.  The  digging 
of  the  canal  is  the  greatest  project  of  the  age.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  struggle  for  American  commercial  exten- 
sion. It  will  be  of  little  profit  to  the  United  States  unless 
the  people  of  this  country  transport  their  own  foreign 
bound  products.  It  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  expansion 
of  our  foreign  traftic  if  used  by  American  steamships. 

The  United  States,  1)y  right  of  wealth,  resources  and 
location  is  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  instead  of  the  ])ittance  it  now  l)ears  abroad. 

The  c()mi)leti()n  of  the  canal  will  bring  the  republics  on 
tlie  western  coast  of  Soutli  America  and  the  Asiatic  nations 
more  accessible  io  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  sliore  and 
the  (lulf  of  Mexico. 

lUit  wliat  can  l)e  done  to  re\i\e  tlie  sliipping  of  the  I'liiled 
vSlates?  I*)\'  tlie  pa\nient  of  sul)si(lies.  snl)\enti()ns.  and 
other  go\ernment  aid.  the  Iun"opean  ])o\\ers  ha\  e  extended 
their  merchant  marine,  and  captured  tlie  dee])  sea  traftic. 
(  )nr  nation,  in  s])ite  of  ten  thousand  miles  of  ocean  coast 
liiR'.  it^  ina^niliccnt  harbors,  its  inexhaustible  resources,  and 
its  ad\ciitnrou^^  citizens,  whose  natnral  life  is  on  the  ocean, 
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has  been  left  in  the  background.  Our  products  are  borne 
abroad  in  foreign  built  ships  with  non-American  crews,  and 
under  foreign  flags.  The  wealthiest  nation  and  the  grand- 
est, with  e\ery  adxantage,  has  failed  to  grasp  the  o])p()r- 
tunity  for  commercial  growth. 

In  1903  the  foreign  commerce  of  .Vrgentina  was  about 
$850,000,000,  and  the  United  States'  part  was  only  seven 
per  cent.,  and  that  small  portion  was  transported  wholly 
in  foreign  vessels.  In  the  same  year,  we  purchased  from 
Brazil  $75,000,000  worth  of  her  products,  mostly  coffee 
and  rubber,  and  sold  to  her  people  only  $13,000,000  worth 
of  our  products:  all  shipments  were  made  in  foreign  vessels. 
Since  then,  our  trade  with  the  South  American  countries 
has  increased  to  some  extent ;  and  yet,  of  the  enormous 
foreign  traffic  of  more  than  $1,500,000,  the  United  States' 
share  is  only  sixteen  per  cent,  and  of  this  the  greater  portion 
is  purchased  by  our  own  people ;  and  the  humiliating  fact  is 
that  it  is  all  shipped  in  foreign  ships,  under  foreign  flags, 
and  with  foreign  crews. 

In  1905  there  were  1,7S5  vessels  flying  the  British  flag. 
657  flying  that  of  Germany,  and  34!)  flying  the  flag  of 
France,  that  entered  the  principal  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  not  a  single  one  flying  the  flag  of  our  nation. 

The  over-sea  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  conducted 
by  foreigners  in  their  own  vessels.  Three-fourths  is  car- 
ried by  England  and  Germany.  This  nation  pays  from 
twenty-five  million  to  three  hundred  million  dollars  annually 
for  these  services.  The  Democratic  platform  of  '08  said: 
'A\'e  believe  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  ^Merchant 
marine  without  new  or  additional  1)()unties  from  the  ])ublic 
treasury." 

There  should  be  a  reduction  of  fi\e  per  cent,  on  goods 
imported  in  American  vessels,  on  which  the  advalorem  dut}- 
exceeds  forty-one  per  cent.,  and  on  all  imported  goods,  on 
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which  the  advalorem  duty  is  less  than  forty-one  per  cent., 
or  which  are  nondutiable ;  the  importers  should  receive  an 
importer's  certificate  available  only  for  the  payment  of 
duties  at  the  custom  house,  and  equal  in  value  to  2.05  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported.- 

The  immigration  on  the  north  Atlantic  is  the  most  profit- 
able element  of  the  trade.  It  largely  accounts  for  the  bttild- 
ing  of  large  and  commodious  vessels  which  are  advertised 
in  this  country  for  first-class  passengers,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  clearly  seen  that  it  would  be  essential  to  the  American 
merchant  service  there  to  enact  a  law  remitting  the  $-±.00 
head  tax  on  immigrants  arriving  in  American  vessels. 

From  1789  to  181()  American  shipping  was  wholly  pro- 
tected by  an  advantage  of  ten  per  cent,  in  duties  on  imports, 
and  by  a  tonnage  tax  of  six  cents  against  fifty  cents  for 
foreign  vessels. 

The  skill  in  building  vessels,  the  cheapness  in  fitting  them 
out,  and  acti\ity  in  sailing  theuL  which,  without  discrimi- 
nations, would  give  us  an  advantage  in  coping  with  any 
commercial  power  in  existence.  The  agility  of  our  sailors, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  shipmasters,  enabled  us  to  make 
three  trips  to  Europe  to  foreign  vessels  two. 

The  greater  ])ro]x:>rtion,  by  value,  of  our  over-sea  com- 
merce carried  in  American  vessels  was  reached  about  1830, 
wlicn  it  amounted  to  about  IM)  ])er  cent.  Since  then,  it  has 
decreased  until  it  has  readied  the  \anishing  point  of  eight 
per  cent. 

'I'he  tonnage  readied  its  niaxininni  in  1!M)!).  wlien  our 
commerce  had  increased  four  fold:  it  was  about  one  third 
the  tonnage  of  1>''>1.  I'or  vears  this  ini])ortant  item  in  our 
trade  balance  has  l)een  neglected,  which  more  cle\  er  nations 
ha\e  secured,  and  inainl\  because  it  is  not  on  the  books  ot 
the  treasinw. 
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Other  nations  assist  their  shii)])ini;-  l)y  sul)siches,  by  mail 
pay,  by  favorable  tax  laws,  and  by  port  char<;es. 

President  Harrison,  in  his  message,  {le])lore(l  the  low 
state  of  our  deep  sea  ship])ing\  The  stars  and  stri])es  are 
seldom  seen  flying  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship  in  a  foreign 
port.  In  a  trip  of  sevemty-five  tlionsand  miles,  Mr.  John 
Barnett  said  that  he  saw  only  one  ship  flying  the  stars  and 
stripes  at  her  masthead.  Senator  Root,  who  made  a  trip 
to  Sonth  Ameriea  in  11)00,  stopping  at  all  important  ])orts, 
say  only  one  steamship,  besides  the  one  he  was  on,  that 
bore  the  flag  of  his  country. 

Before  the  W^ar  Between  the  States,  the  greater  part  of 
our  foreign  trafific  was  carried  in  American  ships,  while  less 
than  eight  per  cent,  is  now  so  carried.  In  1861,  the  ton- 
nage of  American  shipping  was  two  million  six  hundred 
thousand  tons;  in  1905,  it  was  less  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand tons;  nearly  one-half  was  rotting  in  ship  yards  and 
storehouses,  out  of  commission  and  unfit  for  use. 

Even  though  our  foreign  commerce  in  the  past  fifty  years 
has  more  than  quadrupled  its  value,  still  this  nation  has  to 
pay  some  other  nation  to  transport  the  commerce  for  her. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  nation,  and  down  to  the 
War  Between  the  States  period,  our  merchantmen  were 
manned  by  American  seamen,  who  became  the  most  skillful 
sailors  on  the  ocean. 

Even  this  nation,  with  its  great  wealth,  its  resources, 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  men  who  can  manage 
a  ship  better  than  any  other — even  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, some  foreign  nation  has  to  be  paid  millions  of  dollars 
yearly  to  carry  our  commerce  for  us. 

W'hen  the  canal  is  opened,  there  should  be  a  time  of 
awakening  for  this  nation,  which  has  been  asleep  so  long: 
and  may  the  time  soon  come  when  an  American,  traveling 
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to  foreign  lands,  can  look  proudly  on  the  stars  and  stripes 
floating  from  the  masthead  of  the  American  merchant  ship. 

D.  D.  S.,  '15. 

4^«  »^«  *^  1^ 

The  Growth  of  a  Nation. 

Today  we  are  standing  in  an  age  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  man — in  an  age  teeming  with  inventions  and 
discoveries.  As  we  turn  over  the  faded  pages  of  this  coun- 
try's history  and  notice  here  and  there  an  epoch  successful — 
a  period  of  prosperity  that  has  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  this  land, — when  we  consider  the  countless  numbers  of 
successes  that  this  country  has  attained,  we  cannot  help  but 
experience  a  feeling  of  awe.  As  we  look  across  the  dim 
horizon  into  the  far  distance  and  notice  the  rapid  strides 
which  our  country  has  made,  we  stand  in  amazement.  Our 
progress  has,  indeed,  been  marvelous. 

Thirty  decades  ago,  this  land  of  which  we  are  now  so 
justly  proud,  was  one  of  woods  and  wildernesses,  infested 
by  bands  of  roaming  Indians,  whose  only  purpose  in  life 
was  to  enjoy  the  day,  not  caring  for  the  morrow,  or  what 
the  morrow  might  bring.  So  fair  a  land,  upon  which  the 
poets  have  loved  to  harp,  could  not  long  remain  uninhab- 
ited by  a  cultured  race.  It  was  in  UJOT  that  a  noble  band 
of  Englishmen  planted  at  Jamestown  the  colony  which  was 
to  l)e  the  l)irthplacc  of  the  greatest  country  on  carlh.  !  Icre, 
amid  the  forests  and  the  Indians,  a  settlement  was  estab- 
lished, with  inhabitants  characterized  by  their  unwavering 
fortitude,  ^^)r  many  months  all  seemed  in  \ain.  I  lere 
starvation  and  deatli.  witli  their  poisonous  fangs,  seemed 
bent  on  carrying  away  the  flower  of  the  poi)ulation;  there 
the  Indian,  in  relentless  fury,  attacked  the  colonists  merci- 
lesslv.  The  Ihiton  blood  which  flowed  through  the  \eins 
of  the  h'nghsh  -etller  was  made  of  too  stern  stuff,  how- 
e\er.  to  Ix'  outdone  at   tlie  l)eL>innin'' ;  and.  aflei-  luiinerous 
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attempts,  the  Indians  were  ex])cllc(l  from  tlicir  liaunts  and 
driven  westward. 

A  ])eriod  of  prosperiix-  hc^an.  but  il  was  lo  1)L'  inlcrru])U'(l 
before  very  long.  The  mother  country,  from  whose  \ery 
blood  the  colonists  had  sprung,  seemed  bent  upon  extermi- 
nating in  North  America  what  starvation  had  left.  Relent- 
less British  soldiers  recognized  not  their  blood  and  kin  as 
they  fought  hilt  to  hilt  on  the  battlefield.  Man}-  were  the 
encounters,  and  great  was  the  number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Why  was  fate  so  adverse  to  the  colonies  and 
the  colonists?  Providence  intervening,  favored  the  strug- 
gles for  liberty,  and  England  was  forced  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  colonists.  The  real  period  of  prosi)er- 
ity  began. 

We  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  looked  up. 
The  way  was  rugged.  No  friendly  clifTs  or  sheltering  coves 
stood  to  beckon  us  onward.  Ought  we  to  undertake  the 
journey?  W^as  George  Washington,  the  man  to  whom  all 
eyes  were  turned,  was  he  able  to  start  us  upward  on  the 
way?  We  set  forth.  Here  and  there  a  new  difiiculty  arose 
to  confront  the  wearied  travelers — a  heretofore  unseen 
boulder,  casting  its  menacing  glance  upon  us,  looms  up  in 
the  way.  The  mountain  seems  to  grow  higher  as  we 
climb.  Ought  we  not  to  go  back  ?  Old  leaders  leave  us ; 
new  ones  come  into  the  struggle.  But  look,  we  are  near 
the  top.  Above  the  peak  there  we  see  the  sun — the  sun  of 
a  thousand  years  shines  upon  us.  We  have  reached  the 
summit — the  peak  to  which  for  three  hundred  }'ears  we 
have  been  making  our  way  stands  beneath  us.  One-half 
our  volume  is  finished.  Not  now  can  we  finish  it ;  future 
generations  shall  have  to  complete  the  work. 

We  have  gained  the  heights :  will  it  be  our  good  fortune 
to  remain  there.  Carthage  reached  the  top;  Rome  was 
mistress  of  the   seas.      Shall   this  countrv,    for  which   our 
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forefathers  bled  and  died ;  shall  this  country,  of  which  we 
all  are  so  proud ;  shall  this  country,  so  progressive,  fall  into 
the  depths,  as  did  Rome  and  Carthage?  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  George  Washington,  from  on  high,  looking  down  upon 
his  own  land,  would  exclaim  in  piteous  tones : 

O,  land  of  mine,  my  native  home. 
Thou  hast  fallen,  as  did  illustrious  Rome. 
For  thee  I  bled,  for  thee  I  died. 
Dear  home  of  mine,  for  thee  I  died. 

"C,"  '13. 

ju        A.        A.        A. 
»  ♦         >  ♦ 

Other  People's  Trouble  and  Mine. 

"We  need  another  story.  Bob,"  said  the  editor-in-chief, 
''we're  short  on  material  this  time.  Can't  you  hand  in  a 
story?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  so,"  I  answered,  "I'll  try  anyway.  When 
do  you  want  it  in?" 

"By  day  after  tomorrow  morning,"  was  the  reply.  "I'm 
going  to  depend  on  you." 

That  night  I  took  uj)  my  i)en  and  l)egan  : 

"Sam  Milliard  was  in  love.  Everybody  knew  it  but  Sam. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  funny  feeling  in  the  region  of  his 
heart  every  time  he  went  to  see  beautiful  Marjorie  Ben- 
bright.  Marjorie  was  a  lovely  girl  (heroines  always  are), 
with  reddish-brown,  curling  locks  crowning  a  small  oval 
face.  Her  eyes  were  a  greenish-grey,  set  under  long,  dark 
lashes.  Her  small  nose  had  a  charming  tilt  riglit  at  the 
tip,  and  her  little  mouth  was  meant  to  be  kissed.  As  Sam 
himself  was  a  big,  handsome  fellow  (heroes  always  are), 
who  was  \ery  suscei)til)le  to  the  charms  of  the  fairer  sex, 
it  was  a  mutual  case  of  lo\e  at  first  sight."  I  Icrc  1  paused. 
I  must  ha\'e  a  \illian  or  ri\al  loxcr  to  bring  out  ni\'  plot,  so 
I  created  mv  \  illian  as  follows: 
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"But  Sam  was  not  alone  in  loving  Marjorie.  Until  he 
appeared  on  the  scene  Raymond  Baneton  was  the  favorite 
of  the  l)eantiful  girl.  Raymond  was  also  a  big,  dark  (vil- 
lians  always  are),  handsome  fellow,  but  of  an  op])osile  ty])e 
to  Sam,  who  was  a  blond.  Sam,  too,  was  more  athletic, 
where  Raymond  was  indolent  and  dignified.  Also  Ray- 
mond had  money,  while  Sam  had  to  work  hard.  Never- 
theless, ^larjorie  loved  Sam  rather  than  Raymond  (they 
always  do). 

"One  afternoon,  Sam,  having  a  little  leisure  time,  had 
dropped  in  to  see  Marjorie,  and  had  taken  her  some 
candy.  As  they  were  chatting  together,  Raymond's  big 
six-cylinder  car  (they  always  have  six  cylinders)  rolled  up 
and  Raymond  got  out  and  entered  the  house  with  a  huge 
box  of  roses  for  Marjorie.  While  she  was  out  putting 
these  in  water,  the  two  rivals  glowered  contemptuously  at 
each  other.'' 

''They  always  do,"  I  said  half  aloud,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  Sam  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  over 
to  me. 

''No  they  don't,"  he  cried,  "I'm  going  to  marry  her 
myself." 

"You  lie,"  exclaimed  Raymond,  angrily,  "I  am  going  to 
marry  her." 

"You  say  I  lie ;  you  must  fight  me  for  that.  'Tis  your 
blood  or  mine,"  shouted  Sam. 

"I'll  fight  you  and  I'll  kill  you,"  hissed  (they  always  do) 
Raymond.     Just  then  ^Marjorie  entered. 

"What's  wrong,"  she  asked  in  alarm  at  the  angry  faces 
of  her  lovers.  Ji-^st  then  she  saw  me.  Rage  showed  in 
her  face. 

"You  said  I  had  red  hair."  she  screamed,  "and  green 
eyes,  and  that  I  was  only  i)retty  because  I  was  a  heroine. 
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And,"  her  voice  rose  in  anger.  "Sam.  he  said  I  loved 
Raymond  before  I  did  you.  which  is  not  so." 

"What,"  exclaimed  the  two  lovers  together. 

"You  decei\ed  me."  yelled  Raymond,  springing  toward 
me. 

"You  lied  about  Marjorie,"  bawled  Sam.  reaching  for 
me  with  his  fist. 

"You  started  all  this,"  shrieked  Marjorie.  reaching  over 
the  table  with  a  huge  hatpin. 

"I  resign!  I  resign!"  I  yelled  in  terror,  starting  for  the 
door.  But  Sam's  arm  was  too  long  for  me,  and  got  me 
s(|uarely  between  the  eyes,  just  as  Raymond  kicked  me. 
Marjorie  cruelly  drove  her  hatpin  through  my  foot  as  I 
fell. 

"What  the  dicken's  the  matter  with  you  anyhow?"  I 
heard  someone  call.  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  floor 
by  the  half -open  door,  with  my  nose  bleeding  from  contact 
with  the  edge  of  the  door,  and  sticking  in  my  bare  foot  was 
a  tack.  Upon  the  table  lay  my  finished  manuscript.  I  had 
l)een  dreaming  as  T  walked  in  my  sleep.  T.  F.  1).,  '11^ 

♦:*   ♦   ♦:♦   ♦:♦ 

"Daughter,  what  time  did  that  young  sprout  leave  here 

last  night  ?''  asked  the  irate  father  the  next  morning. 

"I  am  not  sure  what  time  it  was,  father,"  she  said. 

"I  know,"  ])iped  her  little  brother,  "it  was  one  o'clock." 

"Well,  .son,  how  do  you  know?"  asked  the  father. 

**  'Cause  just  before  he  left.  1  heard  him  saw  'just  one, 

just  one.'  " — lis. 

♦    ♦:<>    *>    4» 

To  the  (|uestion.  "What  is  a  slo])e?"  one  of  tlic  ])rofcssors 
recei\c'(l  the  following  answer:  "A  sloi)e  is  land  running- 
down  hill.  " 
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Editor-in-Chief:  J.  M.  WORKMAN,  '12. 


The  lack  of  knowledge  of,  and  lack  of  interest  in,  the 
principles  of  government  by  those  who  should  be  the  rulers 
of   the   State,   the   college   student,   is   perhaps   one   of   the 
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greatest  distinguishing  forces  at 
The  Xccd  for  Kiiowlcdijc  work  in  this  country.  Our 
of,  and  Interest  in,  the  country  is  governed, — or  sup- 
Prineiples  in  Gorerninent.   posed   to  be  governed —  by  the 

people.  In  reahty.  it  is  gov- 
erned, in  a  large  measure  by  that  faction  which  is  not  the 
best,  but  the  most  active.  We  have  seen  this  demonstrated 
in  our  State  elections  and  in  our  Federal  legislation.  We 
have  seen  the  condition  existing  in  our  college  when  the 
various  offices  to  be  given  by  the  popular  vote  were  to  be 
filled.  If  we  do  not  see  that  the  best  element  rules,  can  we 
expect  the  best  rule? 

In  any  subject,  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  interest  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  true  that  lack  of  interest  is  responsible 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  lack  of 
knowledge  breeds  lack  of  interest.  Naturally,  a  student 
seeks  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  interested  in.  but  he 
will  not  go  out  of  his  way  in  search  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  become  interested.  The  best  way  of  creating  interest  is 
by  present  knowledge.  Clemson  College,  and  other  col- 
leges, are  presenting  their  students  knowledge  of  many 
1)ranches  of  activity;  but  is  not  this  education  too  selfish  in 
its  nature?  Are  college  students  being  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened as  to  their  count rv's  past  and  present  needs,  and  are 
they  being  sufficienth-  impressed  with  tlieir  duty  to  their 
State? 

College  training  is  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
character  and  in  tlie  formation  of  ideals.  This  being  true, 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  college  to  dexeloj)  the  \ast  majority 
of  its  students  into  men  who  will  not  l)e  content  to  take  only 
a  passive  interest  in  their  country's  welfare,  leaxing  its  rule 
to  the  mob  k'd  h\  unscrupnlons  men;  bnt  into  men  who  will 
feci  \\\v  call  of  llieir  conntry  next  to  the  call  of  Cod.  Let 
us  gi\e  moi"e  thonghl  to  these  snbjecls.  and  so  become  pre- 
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pared  to  do  our  ])art  toward  forniini;"  the  laws  of  our 
country. 

TiiK  best  method  of  handhni^-  the  h(|iior  pr()l)leni  has  heeii 
soui^ht  for  a  long  time.  In  every  gu1)ernat()rial  race  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  made  an  issue.     All  concede  that  a 

law  must  be  supported  by  the  people  to 
A  Phase  of  the  be  effective,  and  so  some  have  under- 
Alcohol  Problcin.     taken  to  give  the  people  at  large  such 

information  as  will  give  them  a  clear 
insight  into  the  elTect  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  L'^or  effecting 
this  purpose,  there  was  organized  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation  of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Boston.  This 
organization  has  as  its  purpose  giving  the  people  the  facts 
about  alcohol  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  Its  field  repre- 
sentative is  Dr.  E.  O.  Taylor  (also  a  director),  a  chemist, 
who  presents  in  his  two  lectures,  "The  Chemistry  of  Alco- 
hol" and  "The  Psychology  of  Alcohol,"  the  properties  of 
alcohol  and  its  effect  on  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  the 
user  of  liquor.  Dr.  Taylor  was  recently  at  Clemson ;  his 
first  lecture  was  heard  by  an  audience  of  almost  four  liun- 
dred,  and  the  second  lecture  by  even  more.  Both  discus- 
sions made  a  profound  impression  on  the  student  body. 

The  literary  society  work  of  the  college  is  receiving  a  great 
impetus  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Rayhill,  of  Jack- 
sonville,  Til.,   who  is  conducting  a  large  class  in  elocution 

and  jmblic  speaking.  Lack  of 
Prof.  RayJiill's  Work,     training  in  this  department  has  long 

han(licai)i)ed  this  important  branch 
of  college  work,  but  we  feel  that  better  success  is  in  store 
for  the  society  workers.  The  co-operation  of  members  of 
the    faculty   who   have    \'olunteered    to    assist    in    an\'    w  a\' 
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desired  in  this  work  is  a  great  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
society  work.  Xow,  with  Professor  Rayhill's  training,  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  work  should  not  go  forward  rapidly. 
In  connection  with  society  work,  Professor  Rayhill  spoke 
to  his  class  in  glowing  terms  of  Webster's  "Xew  Interna- 
tional" and  Webster's  "Collegiate"  dictionaries,  and  urged 
all  students  to  buy  at  least  the  ^'Collegiate."  Those  who 
have  seen  the  books,  are  much  pleased  with  them,  but  think 
the  "Collegiate"  the  more  convenient   for  a  student. 


To  A  Kiss. 

Humid  seal  of  soft  affections, 

Tenderest  pledge  of  future  bliss. 
Dearest  tie  of  young  connections. 

Love's  first  dew  drop,  virgin  kiss ! 

Speaking  silence,  dumb  confession, 

Passion's  birth,  and  infant's  play. 
Dove-like   fondness,   chaste  concession. 

Growing  dawn  of  l)righter  day. 

Sorrowing  joy,  adieu's  last  action. 

When  lingering  lips  no  more  must  join. 

What  words  can  ever  spealv  affection 

So  thrilling  and  sincere  as  thine!  — Bunis. 


Kat  Tiller  wishes  to  know    why  the  band  doesn't  i)la}'  a 
different  tune  sometimes  at  retreat. 


Ask   Soph.    Wright    where   he  lost   his  cap  one   v^ainrday 
night. 


Editors  : 


G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '12. 


O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


One  of  the  best  exchanges  to  reach  our  desk  is  the 
Wofford  College  Journal.  The  number  contains  three 
poems,  four  stories,  and  two  or  three  essays.  The  poems 
are  of  medium  quahty.  We  consider  ''Thera"  to  be  the 
best  story  of  the  December  issue.     The  plot  is  well  laid,  and 


the  setting  is  excellent. 


The  story  is  longer  than  the  aver- 


age story,  but  the  writer  holds  our  interest  from  beginning 
to  end,  something  that  many  stories'  fail  to  do.  "Complete 
in  the  Second  Generation,"  is  another  splendid  story. 
Though  shorter  than  "Thera,"  it  is  fully  as  interesting. 
"'Rings"  is  a  clever  short  story.  The  auto  plays  a  promi- 
nent part.  The  three  stories  named  have  a  happy  ending. 
The  fourth  story,  "The  Brown  Opal,"  has  a  tragic  ending. 
A  young  man  becomes  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Europe.  He 
returns  to  America.  She  is  drowned  in  a  storm  at  sea  on 
her  return  to  America.  Her  lover  was  told  in  a  dream  that 
the  ship  had  been  wrecked  and  that  his  sweetheart  was  lost. 
He  lost  all  interest  in  his  business  when  he  found  that  the 
dream  was  true.  He  became  a  i)auper.  He  stopped  at  a 
house  on  the  roadside  one  day,  and  tells  his  story  to  the 
landlord.     The    landlord    discloses    that    the    voun^'    man's 
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fiance  was  the  landlord's  sister,  and  his  heart  in  sorrow 
had  burst.  Wc  had  much  rather  read  the  stories  which 
have  happy  endings  than  to  read  those  which  have  tragic 
endings.  "The  ^Moulding  of  Character"  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  essay  in  the  number.  It  emphasizes  the  influence  of  a 
good  mother  upon  the  character  of  the  child.  We  read  the 
editorial  on  "The  Annual"  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Getting  out  a  good  annual  means  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and 
unless  the  students  lend  a  helping  hand,  it  may  result  in 
failure. 


The  Richmond  College  Messenger  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
standard.  There  are  two  good  poems  in  the  issue.  "The 
Thoughts  of  Mary"  is  a  very  appropriate  title  for  a  Christ- 
mas poem,  and  the  author  handled  his  subject  creditably. 
''Two  Ways  of  Looking  at  It"  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
two  poems,  though  the  shorter  of  the  two.  It  illustrates 
the  difference  in  our  way  of  looking  at  things  as  compared 
to  God's  way  of  looking.  The  stories  are  short,  scarce, 
and  all  end  tragically.  Outside  of  the  advertisements, 
editorials,  and  other  departments,  there  are  only  about 
twenty  pages  of  reading  matter.  W'e  feel  that  Richmond 
College  sliould  have  more  reading  next  time,  and  we  believe 
it  will.  "The  Modern  Woman  in  Ancient  Rome"  treats  of 
woman's  suffrage,  ^fhc  article  shows  tliat  the  aullior  has 
been  doing  some  work  in  history.  It  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, handled  well.  "The  Way  of  Ts  AH"  is  the  best  love 
story,  while  we  think  "The  Trail  of  the  Dragon"  is  the  next 
best.  We  notice  that  many  of  the  ])ages  are  uncut.  Xow 
this  mav  seem  to  l)e  a  small  matter,  l)ut  it  is  considerable 
trouble  to  cut  tlie  pages,  and  we  do  not  behe\e  the  magazine 
will  receixe  as  much  credit  as  it  deserxes,  unless  the  leaxes 
are  cnt.      The  issne  contains  sexeral  annisini*   jokes. 
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The  Georgian  is  rather  thin,  but  contains  some  excellent 
reading  matter.  The  three  poems  are  good.  ''The  Power 
of  Oratory"  is  the  best  essay.  "The  Beauty  of  Nature"  is 
also  a  good  one.  The  stories  are  far  below  their  usual 
standard.  On  the  whole.  The  Georgian  is  a  fair  type  of  col- 
lege magazine;  still,  we  feel  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine  is  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard.  The  magazine  contains  three  good  poems.  We 
feel  that  the  editors  did  the  proper  thing  when  they  gave 
"The  \^alue  of  Our  Hardships"  second  place,  for  it  is  the 
best  essay  in  the  number.  The  essay  on  "The  Cigarette" 
is  also  good.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  author  of  "An 
American."  Yes,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  other  American 
poet  so  dear  to  students  as  Longfellow.  His  poetry  is  so 
full  of  feeling,  and  is  so  natural.  He  may  not  have 
been  so  able  as  some  of  the  other  poets,  but  his  writings  cer- 
tainly deserve  a  round  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  fame. 
"The  ^lissing  Check"  is  the  best  story.  The  "Fair  Play" 
editorial  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  \\^ake  Forest  got  the  best  of  Davidson  in  the  debate? 


One  of  the  most  attractive  magazines  is  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Carolinian.  The  front  cover  is  a]:)propriate 
and  attractive.  The  reading  matter  is  right  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard.  Probably  the  best  poem  is  "The  Women  of 
the  Confederacy."  It  is  certainly  true  to  life.  "At  the 
End  of  the  Rainbow"  is  the  best  story,  while  "Zeck'  Yel," 
a  story  of  the  old  South,  ranks  second.  "The  Earth,  Our 
Mother"  is  another  elaborate  discussion,  \ery  interesting  in 
its  nature.  \\>  were  pleased  to  read  the  "Students'  Songs, 
Etc.,  of  Sixty  ^^cars  Ago."     The  two  triumphs  was  cor- 
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tainly  amusing.  At  first  old  Briindy,  the  chemist  tri- 
umphed, then  the  students  triumphed ;  but  their  triumph 
caused  many  of  them  to  be  sent  home.  We  know  just 
about  the  way  those  fellows  felt  about  it,  even  if  it  did  take 
place  before  the  war. 

Wq  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges : 
The  Isaqucoia,  Chicora  Aliiiacoi,  The  Co-Bd,  The  Pur- 
ple and  JVhite,  The  Brskiiiiaii,  The  Pine  and  lliistle.  The 
Criterion,  Collegian,  William  Woods  College  Record,  The 
Brathesian,  The  Yellow  Jacket,  Bniory  and  Henry  Bra, 
The  Buff  and  Blue,  Trinity  Archive,  The  Dahloney  Col- 
legian, The  Mercerian. 

*>    ♦>    >>    *> 

Photographically  Speaking. 

"I've  been  courting  her  for  some  time,  but  I  feel  sure  she 
will  refuse  me  when  I  propose.'' 

"Ah!  I  see.     An  undeveloped  negali\'e.'' 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


A  question  which  is  now  before  the  financial  committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the  best  means  of  collectinj^;  tlie 
remainder  of  the  membership  fees.  About  one  hun(h'e(l 
and  sixty  men  have  made  out  ai)phcation  l)lanks  for  mem- 
bership, who  have  not  paid  their  dues.  Fellows,  this  has 
been  running  long  enough  now.  See  how  soon  you  can  get 
the  money  and  pay  up.  It  is  all  your  fault.  Not  a  parent, 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing, 
would  refuse  to  send  his  or  her  son  the  money — only  two 
dollars — to  pay  his  fees,  even  if  a  reasonal)le  sacrifice  had 
to  be  made. 

Following  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Kiggs,  the  linancial 
Committee  has  arranged  for  these  fees  to  be  paid  by  install- 
ments   of    fifty    cents    each    month.      Save    up    your    four 
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receipts  and  carry  them  down  to  the  general  secretary's  office 
where  you  will  be  given  a  membership  card.  This  plan 
makes  it  a  very  simple  matter,  and  should  be  a  very  attrac- 
tive method  of  paying  the  fees.  Two  dollars  at  one  pull, 
just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  would  go  pretty  hard  with  the 
most  of  us,  while  fifty  cents  would  hardly  be  missed.  We 
are  hoping  that  this  plan  will  prove  successful,  and  that 
each  one  of  you  who  has  not  paid  his  membership  fee  will 
start  now. 

Hon.  ^l.  F.  Ansel. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  new  year  was  ex-Governor  Alar- 
tin  F.  Ansel,  who  addressed  the  association  on  the  evening 
of  of  January  7,  1912.  While  filling  the  position  of  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State,  Governor  Ansel  appeared  before  us, 
and  made  a  short  talk  at  the  chapel  service  one  morning.  It 
was  also  our  pleasure  to  have  him  address  the  V.  ^l.  C.  A. 
once  last  year. 

Governor  Ansel's  talk  was  looked  forward  to  witli  nuich 
pleasure  by  the  many  who  had  heard  him  l)efore.  And  by 
no  means  were  we  disappointed.  With  his  usual  force,  he 
handled  the  live  sul)ject  "Wanted — Voung  Men."  Although 
the  subject  has  l)een  talked  ui)on  many  times  in  our  presence, 
it  furnishes  a  field  for  unlimited  discussion,  and  the  new 
])oints  brought  out  b\-  Mr.  Ansel  were  \  er\-  entertaining 
and  instructix'e. 

l)u.  l\.\MSi:v. 
(  )n  Sun(la\-  night.  January  14,  Dr.  Ramsey,  president 
of  the  (ireemille  JH'niak'  College,  gase  us  one  of  the  best 
talks  we  ha\e  had  this  session,  on  "llhe  Perfect  Man."  Dr. 
Ramsey  pictured  Christ  to  us  as  the  grandest  representation 
of  ])erfeet  nianhoocl.  \n  important  part  ot"  his  talk  was 
dex'oted    to   the   (lisens>ion   ol'   our   jjreat    C'on  fedeiate   hero. 
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Robert  E.  Lee.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  after  a  long 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  Lee's  hfe,  he  had  decided  his  hfe 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  hfe  of  a  perfect  man  of 
any  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  L.  p.  Hoijjs. 
Mr.  Ilolhs,  who  has  charge  of  the  ^'.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
the  great  Parker  cotton  mill  merger,  was  with  us  on  the 
night  of  January  21,  and  delivered  an  illustrated  talk  on 
Y.  \l.  C.  A.  work,  emphasizing  the  work  as  carried  on  in 
the  mill  districts.  Mr.  Hollis'  slides  were  very  striking, 
and  brought  the  great  work  carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
forcibly  to  our  minds.  Perhaps  there  were  some  present 
who  had  never  looked  at  the  association,  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  college  student,  and  certainly  all  of  us  got 
some  information  which  will  be  \'aluable  to  us  in  after  life. 
Fellows,  make  up  your  mind  to  join  with  an  organization 
which  is  doing  this  work,  and  hand  in  your  name  to  Mr. 
Sweeney,  our  general  secretary,  or  some  member  of  the 
cabinet,  right  away. 

♦:-   *> 

Profkssor  Traw^ick. 
Prof.  A.  AL  Trawick,  student  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee,  who  is  now  engaged  in  social  service 
work  in  the  South,  was  with  us  during  the  week  end,  mak- 
ing some  investigations  along  this  line.  vSunday  night, 
January  28,  Professor  Trawick  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
the  ''Social  Service  Work  of  the  South,''  especially  empha- 
sizing the  negro  problem.  His  illustrations  were  excep- 
tionally good  along  that  line,  and  the  condition  that  now 
exists  in  some  of  our  cities  was  very  vividly  brought  before 
us.  We  hope  that  this  talk  interested  many  men  in  this 
matter,  and  that  we  may  add  our  influence  to  those  who  are 
already  interested  in  bettering  these  conditions. 
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E.  T.  PREVOST,  '13. 


To  Clemson. 

The  parting  hoair  draws  near  apace. 

The  g-oal  at  last  we  sight. 
PVom  there  our  paths'  divide  and  we 

Must  struggle  alone  in  the  strife. 
But  never  may  the  flying  years 

The  bonds  of  friendship  sever. 
And  may  we  stri\'e  to  raise  on  high 

The  Purple  and  Gold  fore\'er. 


What  a  Steel  Ball  Did. 

Tomorro'W  woiuld  decide  who  would  be  the  \-ictor.  For 
several  years  there  had  been  a  spirited  rixalry  lyetweeu'  t»he 
motoring  clubs  of  North  River  and  the  ''Bay."  Last  year 
the  *'Bay"  club's  boat  had  won  a  close  race  o\'er  their  com- 
petitors on  account  O'f  the   failure  oif  the   X^orth   Ri\'er's 
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Suddenly,  Hartnell's  sensitive  ear  detected  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  explosions.  In  a  sec- 
ond he  had  turned  the  wheel  over  to  his  assistant  and  was 
bending  over  his  engine.  Xo,  not  the  magneto,  nor  the  oil 
pump.  It  was  the  carburetor !  It  was  a  bright  idea  of  his 
that  had  led  him  to  equip  his  boat  with  two  carburetors  and 
two  feed  pipes  from  the  same  supply  tank.  By  means  of  a 
small  valve,  he  opened  the  relay  supply  and  at  the  same  time 
closed  the  affected  one.  He  looked  up,  and  his  heart 
jum'ped  to  his  throat.  I'he  ^lonarch's  stern  was  throwing 
a  blinding  sipray  a  yard'  or  two  in  aid\-anice  o'f  where  his  o-wu 
pro'W  was  driving  the  water! 

Just  then  he  noticed  that  the  Monarch  slowed  up  slightly 
and  he  regained  half  of  his  lost  distance.  The  sound  of  the 
Monarch's  exhatist  also  decreased.  In'  a  few  seconds,  Hart- 
nell  was  half  a  length  in  adx-ance  of  his  opponent. 

Monte  was  also  having  trouble  with  his  engine.  After 
examimng  his  machinery,  he  discovered  that  his  main  bear- 
ings were  overheated.  He  traced  the  trouble  to  his  oil 
pump.  The  ball-bearing  on  one  side  was  rattling.  Yes, 
one  of  those  small  steel  loalls  on  which  so  nuich  depended 
ur  s  missing. 

He  attempted  to  lubricate  the  hot  bearings  by  hand,  but 
it  was  too  late!  The  Cresicent  had  already  crossed  the  goal 
line  a  good  lengtli  and  a  h-alf  ahead. 

Then  Monte  remembered  a  few  things.  He  had  reniivved 
tlie  balls  from  the  pump  l>carir.g  the  afternoon  previous  and 
had  re])lace(l  all  excc])t  one,  for  which  he  meant  to  substitute 
a  new  one.  This  was  tliv  ball  which  he  ha<l  dropped  into 
the  Cres'cent's  feed  ])ipc.  He  realized,  but  all  too  late,  that 
he  b.ad  ruir.rd  Inni-elf.  and  stained  his  lionor  to  cripple 
another's  chance,  and  lind  failed.  I).   M.   1..  'l.~>. 
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Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  out  hunting*  in  a  large  swamp, 
which  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State,  I  acciden- 
tally 'luappeued  upon  a  small  railroad  station,  which  is  the 
junction  of  two  railroads.  As  I  walked  U])  to  this  station, 
I  saw  only  one  person — a  man,  w'ho  was  half-reclining 
against  an  old  battered  traveling  trunk. 

Just  about  this  time,  the  man  saw  me.  He  jumped  up 
hastil}'  and  ran  out  to  me,  holding  out  both  of  his  Imnds. 

"How-d'ye-do,  stranger,"  he  said,  ''I  sure  am  glad  to  siee 
you.  You  are  the  first  person  I  have  seen  in  this  God-for- 
saken hole  since  I  got  off  here  three  hours  agO'  to  change 
cars." 

I  returned  the  man's  greeting  civilly,  and,  in  a  shoirt  while, 
we  were  conversing  freely  with  one  another.  I  s'oon  found 
out  that  my  mew  acquaintance,  \\'^illiam  Sum^mers,  by  name, 
was  a  professional  aeronaut.  Of  conrse,  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  at  once;  so  I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  tell  me  some 
oi  his  experiences. 

"W'hy,  yes,"  he  replied.  "1  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 

He  then  began  to  fill  an  old  briar  pipe,  and,  after  lighting 
it,  he  told  me  the  following  story : 

"About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  make  air 
flights,  I  met  up  with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Linley,  who,  Hke  myself,  was  an  amateur  aeronaut.  He 
and  I  immediately  formed  a  partnership,  and,  for  many 
years,  we  traveled  over  the  entire  countiT,  making  almost 
daily  flights'. 

"During  these  happy  years,  we  prospered  exceedingly. 
About  this  time,  thoug'h,  our  good  luck  seemed  to  desert  us. 
It  soon  became  plain  to  us  that  e\'er\-'bo'dy  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  our  business  integrity.  In  short,  we  came  to  be 
known  as  'crooks.' 
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"Well,  Bill  and  I  began  to  investigate  as  to  the  source  of 
our  bad  reputation,  and  we  found  out  that  tbe  evil  reports 
^^•hich  were  being  sent  out  against  us  had  been  started  by  an 
unscrupulous  competitor.  W'e  went  to  see  this  man,  and. 
after  some  strong  words  on  our  part,  we  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing him  write  out  and  sign  a  retraction  of  all  the  things 
which  he  h<ad  sipokcu'  against  our  characters.  We  tlien 
printed  this  notice  in  all  the  papers. 

"W'e  thought  that  now  we  would  be  restored  to  the  good 
graces  of  our  patrons ;  but  we  were  disappointed.  It 
seemed  as  if  our  undesen-ed,  Ijad  reputation  followed,  or 
rather  preceded  us,  where\'er  we  went.  We  could  not  get 
an  engagement  auA-where,  try  as  we  would. 

"Jack  and  I  had  become  reckless  by  this  time.  Therefore, 
I  was  not  so  \'ery  much  surprised  when  Jack  one  day  said 
to  me : 

"  'Bill,  suppose  we  commit  suicide,  and  do  it  in  a  spectacu- 
lar manner,  at  that,  so  as  to  show  these  fool  people  that  we 
have  some  of  our  ner\'e  left,  at  least.  And,  ma\''be,  some  of 
them  will  be  sorry,  when  we  are  gone,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  treated  us.' 

"  'AH  right,'  I  assented ;  and  then  we  began  to  make  our 
preimrations. 

"In  about  a  week  everything  was  ready.  We  had  adver- 
tised that  we  would  make  tlie  most  spectacular  llight  that 
liad  ever  been  made  in  America,  and.  fui^ther.  that  it  would 
be  free  to  everybody. 

"Mnally,  the  day  on  which  wc  were  to  make  our  ascen- 
sion arri\c(l.  (^ireat  crowds  of  people  were  out  at  the 
grounds  watching  us  as  we  busied  ourselves  about  the  bal- 
Ujon. 

**S(>on  e\crything  was  ready  :  but.  instead  i>\  placing  sar.d 
l)allast  in  the  basket  of  our  ])alloon.  we  began  to  pile  in  great 
l>o.\es  of  powdiT.  tighth'  packed.      Of  course,  this  caused  a 
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great  commotio^  among  thte  crowds,  l)ut  tlie\-  lliought  we 
were  only  joking  when  we  told  them  that  we  were  going  to 
set  off  the  powder  when  we  got  up  above  tlie  earth,  and  in 
this  way,  IjIow  oursehes  to  kingdom  come. 

*'Soon,  liowever,  everything  was  read}' ;  but,  before  cut- 
ting loose  our  l>allooo,  I  looked  in  m}"  pocket  to  see  if  I 
had  a  match.  I  found  that  1  did  not;  so  I  told  Jack  to 
hurry  across  the  street  and  l)uy  us  a  box  of  gojd  matches. 
It  happened,  thougii.  that  a  gentleman  standing  near  us 
saved  Jack  the  trouble  of  going  after  the  matches,  by  hand- 
ing me  a  large  handful. 

"Then  the  ropes  were  cut,  and  Jack  ar.d  I  wax'ed  good- 
bye to  the  people  as  we  soared  upward.  In  a  few  minutes, 
we  were  far  above  the  gazing  multitude  below. 

"Then  I  turned  to  Jack.  I  thought  be  looked  a  little 
pale  and  shaky. 

"  'Haven't  loist  your  nerve,  bave  you?'  I  inquired. 

"  'Oh,  no,  Bill,  my  boy,'  he  said;  'but,  say,  if  we  wanl:  to 
make  this  thing  spectacular,  we  had  better  get  to  work,  for 
we  will  soon  be  out  of  sigint  of  the  gaping  multitudes  below.' 

"  'All  right,'  I  said,  after  which  I  began  to  prepare  a 
fuse  which  I  could  attach  to  the  big  load  of  powder.  Then 
I  turned  to  Jack. 

"  'Well,  ever}1:hing  is  ready,'  I  said;  'so,  good-bye.  Jack.' 

"  'Good-bye,  Bill,'  he  returned. 

"Then  I  pulled  out  one  of  the  matches,  lifted  my  knee, 
and  drew  the  match  swiftly  aloing  the  leg  of  ni}^  trousers." 

At  this  point  in  my  hoist's  interesting  narrati\'e.  the  train 
w'hisitle  blew.  \lr.  Bill  Summers  jumped  up  hastily  and 
began  to  ge't  his  baggage  together,  not  gi\'ing  me  a  chance 
to  ask  him  for  a  continuance  of  his  stor}-. 

Then  the  train  rolled  up,  and  he  clambered  aboard.  I 
thou'g^ht  then  that  I  would  U'Ot  get  to  see  him  ag'ain  :  but. 
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after  he  had  got  a  seat  in  the  train  and  arrang^ed  his  bag^- 
gage,  he  came  out  to  the  back  end  of  the  train  wliere  I  was 
standing,  and  said : 

"Well,  young  man,  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you.     If  you 

ever  happen  to  be  in  G ,  which  is  my  headquarters,  drop 

in  and  see  Jack  and  me."     Just  then  the  train  started. 

"Say,'!  I  yelled  at  him,  "what  did  you  do  after  you  had 
struck  that  match?" 

"Oh !"  he  yelled  back  at  me,  using  his  hand's  as  a  meg- 
aphone, for  the  trair.  had  rvow  gone  a  considerable  dista/nce, 
"that  match  didn't  strike.  It  was  one  of  those  doggone 
matches  that  you  have  to  strike  on  the  box." 

H.  L.  S.,  '14. 
*^   ♦:*   *}>   ♦$» 

Spring  Is  Coming. 

Walk  Vv'ith  me  today  and  listen 

To  the  howling  winds  that  blow ; 
Walk  where  bright  the  white  frost  glistens 

In  its  mimic  depth  of  sno'w. 

List,  and  hear  the  l)lue  bird  singing 

First,  his  blithe  awakening  sorig, 
There  in  joyous  speech  a-singing 

Flows  free  a  carol  along. 

Tell,  ah,  tell  me  spring  is  coming, 

Tl:at  the  winter's  waning  fast. 
Tell  me,  while  the  birds  are  humming — 

I^ach  minute's  nobler  than  the  last. 

See,  ah  see,  the  trees  are  budchng. 

Anid  the  rose  begins  to  ope'. 
Then  midst  the  bree/e  gen'tly  scudding 

i'.niits  its  fragraii'ce  <»f  hope. 
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Each  da}'  rises  in  its  splend>'jr, 

Brig^htly   hails  the  glowing  muni, 
And  then  with  thanks  to  the  Sender 
Passes  to  the  common  bourne. 

W.  J.  II.,  M5. 
♦    *>    <*    *> 

Agricultural  Progress  in  the  Southern  States. 

There  is  no  callinig-  more  ideal  than  that  of  agriculture. 

AlO'St  of  us  can  remem'ber  wheni  the  man  who  tilled  the 
soil  was  considered  as  belonging  tO'  a  lo'wer  order  of  society 
than  he  who  followed  a  profes'sion.  But  the  famiers  are 
fast  learning  the  lessoTjs  that  mean  prosperity,  and,  today, 
among  o'thers  who  are  held  worthy  o^f  leadership,  the 
dwellers  on  the  farm  are  taking  the  place  thait  rightfully 
belongs  to  them. 

The  old  maxim  is:  '-There  is  no  excellence  without 
labor;"  just  so,  there  is  no  good  farming  without  a  clo'se 
personal  attention  to  the  business,  and  a  genuine  love  for  the 
calling. 

Tlie  South  is  callirg  for  men  with  progressiye  ideas  and 
trained  methods  tO'  teach  and  practice  modern  agriculture. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  so  many  opportunities  pre- 
serited  themselves  to  the  trained  farmer  boy?  Have  the 
openings  in  practical  agriculture  e\'er  been  so  great  ?  Was 
there  e\'er  so  much  need  for  }-oung  men^  who'  are  willing  to 
imbibe  new  ideas,  put  intO'  practice  i:ew  methods,  and  take 
full  advantage  of  such  miagnificent  opportunities?  The 
demand  for  an  agricultural  education  is  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  the  land  ;  for  there  are  many  calls  for  men  prop- 
erly trained  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  this  science  and  art  in 
agricultural  schools  ar.d  colleges. 

Xever  before  in  the  h.istory  of  the  world  lias  there  been 
such   a  sustained   effort   fcr  tl:e   im])roven.ient  of    farming. 
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Legislati\'e  action  has  largel\-  increased  the  experimental 
stations  of  our  countr}';  and,  as  a  resuk,  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  scientifically  trained  men  to  take  up  the  experi- 
mental work.  These  positior.s  pay  well,  and  the  young  man 
taking  a  position  of  this  kind  lias  an  attractive  and  promis- 
ing future.  But  the  supply  of  well  trained  young  men  to 
fill  tliese  positions  is  not  sufticient  to  meet  the  demands. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  gTcat  good  has  come  to  the 
farmers  from  these  experiment  statioijs,  and  from  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
More  and  more  the  farmer  must  study  his  own  farm  and 
also  learn  something  about  what  other  people  have  done  in 
farming,  in  order  tliat  the  land  shall  be  made  more  produc- 
tive, and  give  greater  returns  to  the  man  wlio  tills  it.  The 
more  the  farmer  knows  about  the  seed  he  is  planting,  the 
soil  lie  is  tilling,  tlie  crop  he  is  raising,  the  greater  will  be 
his  production;  and  increased  production  is  the  watchword 
of  t'ne  progress i\'e  farmers,  the  world  o\'er. 

In  the  long  ago,  the  bright  son  was  sent  away  from  tlie 
farm  to  college,  to  study  some  profession;  while  tlie  dull  boy 
stayed  at  home  to  follow  his  father's  occupation.  But  now 
times  ha^•e  changed,  and  the  bo^'  that  goes  off  to  college  and 
takes  ad\'antage  of  whatever  aid  modern  agricultural  edu- 
cation can  give,  is  the  one  that  returns  to  the  farm  tn  build 
up  t'he  fertility  of  the  soil  made  barren  by  pioneer  methods 
and  ])ut  his  scientific  education  to  advantage  work. 

The  South  has  a  great  deal  of  worr.-out  land,  and  some 
th.at  is  naturall\-  po'>;r,  which  rc(|uirc  the  application  ot  bet- 
ter metivvKls  of  farming,  in  order  to  restt^re  the  worn-out 
lands,  and  demonstrate  more  and  more  the  advantage  the 
South  has  in  climate  and  rainfall.  \W  owcring  our  fields 
thr.  aig];.  )nt  t!:e  winter  with  gn;wirg  crops,  and  turning 
these  by  decj)  tillage  into  the  soil,  we  improve  our  moisture 
liolding  capacit)  ;  ar.d  it  is  the  moisture  facture  alone  that 
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fixes  the  limit  of  th^e  yield  in  corn.  Our  gullied  tields  can 
be  restored  to  fertility  by  tlie  per^istelU  phnving  in  of  co\'er 
crops ;  and  there  is  not  a  productive  field  any^vhere  that  can- 
not be  made  more  productixe  by  tlie  same  treatment. 

Have  our  fanners  this  spirit  of  good  farming  in  them? 
Unfortunate]}-  the  Soutliern  farmers  have  been  so  handi- 
capped by  inefficient  negro  labor  and  by  such  low  prices  for 
their  products,  that  they  have  let  their  standard  of  farming 
sink  \ery  low.  But  as  times  are  changing  and  prices  are 
better,  we  must  get  "Good  Farming''  instilled  into  us  b}- 
making  our  labor  conditions  better. 

Just  as  we  live  and  learn,  so  should  we  live  and  improve. 

There  is  a  general  awakening  throughout  the  South  in 
favor  of  better  methods  of  farming,  and  we  delight  to  see 
this  awakening  raising  fanning  from  the  low  plain  of 
drudgery  and  placing  it  upon  the  high  le\el  of  excellence. 

Crop  rotation  i-  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  Southern 
farmers  by  the  agricultural  press,  and  by  the  agricultural 
teacher;  but  it  is  practiced  only  by  the  sensible  fanner  who 
understands  his  farm  and  its  needs.  The  man  who  follows 
a  good  system  of  crop  rotation  on  his  farm  soon  discovers 
that  h^  has  more  feed  than  his  stock  can  consume;  for  the 
land  increases  in  fertility  so  rapidly  that  the  fanner  finds 
that  his  crop  rotation  is  sufficient  for  successful  live  stock 
raising;  and  less  cotton,  more  corn,  grass,  and  live  stock  are 
what  the  South  needs. 

Great  opportunities  await  the  Southern  States  in  raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Xow  that  the  annual  yield  of  corn 
in  the  Southern  States  is  nearly  one  biUion  bushels,  an.d  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  pasturage,  the  raising  of 
cattle  should  prove  ven-  profitable.  Fonnerly  stock  raisers 
wea'e  troubled  b}^  the  fever  tick,  but  Congress  has  provided 
for  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  s([uare  miles  to  l)e  freed 
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of  it,  and  there  are  active  steps  being  taken  entirely  to  elim- 
inate it  from  our  land. 

Xo  man  should  be  satisried  with  ordinary  crops  and  stock  : 
i>ut,  by  selection  and  care,  should  always  desire  to  improve 
himself,  his  stock  and  croi>s,  reg-ardless  of  the  extra  cost, 
and  in  addition  to  these  we  find  many  other  improvements 
about  our  rural  districts.  Improved  implements  and  up-to- 
date  business  methods  are  rapidly  being  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  \\'hile  automobiles  carry  them  from  farm  to 
fami,  and  from  one  section  to  another,  traction  engines  are 
doing  the  hea\'\-  farm  work,  and  all  the  work  of  the  fanii 
is  being  carried  on  in  an  easy,  modern  manner. 

The  modern  farm  houses  are  lig'hted  with  gas  or  elec- 
tricity, and  upon  the  librar\-  table  of  such,  the  latest  maga- 
zines lie.  Such  are  the  modern,  up-to-date  fanns,  but  the 
improvements  and  l)uil(lings  found'  on  the  average  farm  are 
not  yet  what  they  should  be.  In  some  cases  there  is  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  such  conditions.  Possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  buildings  were  erected  long  ago,  and  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  material  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  farmer 
has  not  undertaken  their  repair.  On  a  large  number  of 
farms  there  is  sufficient  pine  lumber  available  to  construct 
adefpiate  ])uildings  along  modern  lines,  wliich,  if  painted 
ar.d  taken  care  of.  would  last  many  years. 

Of  course,  on  the  dairy  farms  more  elaborate  buildings 
are  necessary ;  but  the  average  farmer  is  not  suited  for  dairy 
work,  and  does  not  want  to  be.  However,  dairying  is  a 
great  factor  in  agricultural  progress,  for  our  waste  places 
are  l)uiU  np  and  a  liighiM-  type  of  i>ermanent  agriculture 
maintained  by  it. 

Our  farmers  are  annuallv  1)uying  machinery  wortli  one 
luindred  mihioii  dollar.^.  W'liai  this  machinery  has  done  t<^i' 
us.  and  what  we  are  doing  w  itli  it.  i^  told  in  the  following 
figure^:  In.   1  ^'50.  it  rcMjuircd  tlnx-e  luurs'  labor  to  produce  a 
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bushel  of  wheat;  in  1000,  it  recjuired  less  than  ten  minutes. 
In  1830,  four  and  one-half  hours  of  labor  would  produce  a 
busihel  of  com ;  in  1900.  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  forty 
minutes. 

This  tells  why  the  cause  of  agriculture  is  advarcing-  sc- 
rapidly  in  this  age.  Several  years  ago  when  a  Soutli  Caro- 
lina farmer  produced  thirty-fi\'e  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre, 
he  was  satisfied.  In  lUlO,  one  hur.dred  and  forty-two  S<:»uth 
Carolina  bo\"S  each  produced,  on  an  average,  o\er  seventy- 
five  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  one  bo}'  gathered  as  much  as 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Toda}-  the  ambitious  bo}"s 
of  the  rural  districts  are  better  farmers  than  their  fathers, 
and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  advance  our  boys  are  making. 
The  whole  world  is  making  agricultural  progress.  Farm- 
ing offers  a  future  second  to  no  other  calling-. 

Xow  that  we  see  the  farmer  reaching  out  and  taking  as 
his  rig'ht  e\-ery  up-to-date  principle  that  offers  a  chance  of 
benefit,  why  should  the  young  men  of  the  fann  lea\-e  and 
flock  into  the  cities  to  get  into  stores  and  offices — positions 
of  drudger}- — rather  than  become  capal)le  farmers  and  fol- 
•low  that  glorious  occupation? 

T.  C.  Haddox.  'U. 

On  the  South  Edisto. 

There  was  silence  a  moment.  Th.e  "Maid  of  the  ]\Iist*' 
cut  through  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sautli  Edisto  River,  lit- 
erally dantcing  over  the  little  wavelets  which  ruffled  its  sur- 
face. The  summer  sky  was  without  a  cloud.-  The  "]\Iaid 
of  the  Mist's"  engine,  unlike  most  engines,  chugged  softly 
away,  seemingly  serenely  satisfied  with  itself.  It  seemed  too 
foolish  to  quarrel  on  such  an  evening-,  especiallv  when  or.e 
was  out  with  Xelle.  So  I  tried  to  restore  the  pleasant  con- 
versation that  had  been  interrupted. 
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"Shall  we  go  back  to  the  boat  house?"  I  asked,  mierely 
because  it  was  the  first  thing  I  thought  of,  knowing  that  if 
she  preferred  going  back  I  would  never  forgive  myself  for 
asking  such  a  question. 

"Go  back?"  repeated  Xelle.  "Why  certainly  not!  Unless 
you  are  tired  of  my  company,"  and  her  head  was  slightly 
raised  at  the  idea. 

"Of  course,  I'm  not!''  I  hastened  to  exclaim.  "I  thought 
it  might  be  getting  too  chilly  for  you." 

"Xow,  Tom,  \"ou  know  it  is  not  a  bit  chilly,  and  besides, 
you  promised  to  take  me  as  far  as  the  ferry." 

"Oh,  yes!"  as  an  idea  struck  me,  'Svhy  had  I  not  thought 
of  that  before." 

''Thought  of  what?" 

"Why,  that  Blackville  is  only  ten  miles  farth-er  down,  and 
the  Reverend  Smith  lives  there,  also  several  of  our  friends. 
You  see,  we  could  run  down  in  half  an  hour  and  be  mar- 
ried— to  tlie  joy  of  all  our  friends.     Just  think  how — " 

"Xow,  Tom."  she  said  reproachfully,  "I  thought  we  had 
decided,  not  thirt}"  minutes  ago,  to  drop  that  taffy  and  spend 
a  real  pleasant  evening." 

"Taffy?"  I  muttered. 

''Yes" 

"Xelle!"  T  burst  out,  "how  many  more  times  shall  I  have 
to  remind  you  thai  all  my  pleasant  mornings,  noons,  and 
evenings  are  locked  in  your  heart,  and  until  it  is  mine,  F 
can  ha\e  no  ])leasure — life  will  be  a  burden  to  me." 

"( )h.  T(;ni,  I  wisli  vou  wouldn't  say  that."  and  real  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes 

"Dear,  forgive  me.  My  lieart  runs  away  with  my  tongue 
— T  can't  help  sa\ing  what  1  do.  \\m  know  I  love  you. 
Won't  \()U  sa\-  \<)U  lo\e  me?     Oli !  sa\"  \'ou — " 
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"1  can't,  Tom,"  came  io  muffled  tones.  "I  do  like  yon, 
just  lots.  More  than-  amy  other  boy  I  knO'W.  lUil — h-n-t, 
I  don't  believe  I  love  yon — let's  be  friends." 

"Friends!  Bah!"  and  in  utter  misery  1  turned  and  looked 
off  toward  where  a  dim  outline  of  Blackville  could  lie  seen, 
lying-  like  a  white  cloud  on  the  darkened  outline  of  the  hills. 

I  had  hardly  done  so,  however,  when  the  engine,  as  if 
disgusted  with  the  turn  of  affairs,  had  co-ughed  once  or  twice 
— stopped,  chugged  again — stopped,  and  the  "Alaid  of  the 
Mist"  lay  silently  on  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  South 
Edisto  River — at  least  fo-rty  yards  from  the  bank  on  either 
side. 

With  a  muttered  imprecaution  on  all  gasoline  engines  in 
general,  and  this  one  in  particular,  I  turned  and  set  to  wo^rk 
in  an  endeavor  to  discover  the  cause  O'f  our  stoppage,  but 
in  A'ain.  I  looked  over  that  entire  machine,  beginning  at 
the  batteries  and  ending  with  the  propeller,  without  finding 
anything  out  of  order,  and  always,  wben  cranked,  the  engine 
would  give  a  few  mournful  chugs  and  lie  silent. 

At  last,  with  an  exclamation  of  surrender,  I  rose  tO'  meet 
the  half  amused,  half  alarmed  look  of  Nelle. 

''Oh,  Tom,  what  is  the  matter?  W^on't  that  horrid 
thing  go?" 

''No!"  I  returned  somewhat  gruflly.  'T  can't  find  the 
trouble.  I  suppose  we  shall  'ha\'e  to  drift.  I  have  one  con- 
so  1  at  ioii.     I  hja\-e  you  with  me." 

"But,  Tom,  I  have  got  to  be  back  by  eight.  I  promised 
to  attend  that  bridge  party  at  Mrs.  Black's." 

"I'm  certainly  sorry,  little  girl.  But  wait  a  moment — I'll 
try  again." 

And  once  more  I  went  over  that  infernal  combination  of 
stubbornness  in  \-ain. 
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"I'll  tell  vou  what  I'll  do,"  I  said  encourao^ino-lv.  "It's 
not  so  very  far  to  the  bank,  and  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will 
swim  ashore,  get  a  boat,  and  be  back  in  a  little  while." 

"What,  the  last  day  of  December,  and  besides,  leave  me 
alone?     I  would  die.'' 

This  last  idea  vanished  and  no  other  coming  into  my 
usually  fertile  brain,  I  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  wait  until  some  other  boat  should  pass. 

One  hour  passed — two,  and  my  watch  registered  six 
o'clock,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  slig'ht  pressure  against 
my  shoulder.    Xelle  was  almost  asleep. 

"Xelle,"  said  I,  "this  won't  do.  You  will  take  cold  this 
way — ^probably  pneumonia.  Be  bra\'e;  I'm  going  for  a 
boat,  and  I  stood  up  preparing  to  leap  into  the  almost  frozen 
water. 

"Xo,  Tom!  X''o!"  and  she  grasped  me  ])y  the  arm.  "You 
shall  not  go.  I  just  know  something  will  hap[>en  to  you, 
and^ — and — I — can't   spare  you,  because — I — I — " 

"Say  it,  Xelle,"  I  pleaded.  "Love  you."  she  finished  in 
my  arms. 

"But  this  is  not  getting  home,''  I  ventured,  when  my  mind 
cleared  up  a  few  minutes  later.  "I'll  look  o\er  that  engine 
once  more." 

I  started  to  work  again,  but  had  only  cranked  once  or 
twice,  wlicn  Xelle  called: 

"Tom.  has  this,"  pointing  to  the  auxiliary  switch  by  the 
wheel,  "anything  to  do  with  tlie  engine?" 

One  glarjce  showed  me  that  it  was  open. 
'"Did  yen  open  that?"  1  asked,  as  T  snapped  it  shut. 

"()]>en  it  ?*  Why,  no."  I  only  i>ullc(l  that  little  handle,  a 
few  nmuites  ago,  wlu-n  \'  n  were  acting  so  h^irrid.  It 
lia.-n't  anything  to  do  with   the  engine,   has  it?" 

"\'es — er — no— not  nnicli."  1  replied,  as  the  engine 
responded  t<>  the  llrst  crank. 
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As  we  "ploughed"'  our  way  up  the  easy  flowing  water,  I 
turned  once  more  to  the  engine:  "Thanks,  Cupid,"  I  whis- 
pered. T.  W.  W'.,  'i:]. 

<♦    ♦;♦    ♦:*    ^* 

A  View  of  Camp  Life. 

It  was  during  the  x'acation  of  my  So'phomore  }ear  at 
Waynesville  that  I  had  my  first  experience  of  cam])ing  in 
the  mountains.  Our  college  is  situated  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  ^fountains  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

Aly  Sohpomore  year  had  been  an  extremely  busy  time 
for  me.  Especially  so  was  it  until  the  l)asel)all  season  closed, 
then  with  the  duties  of  a  'varsity  player  off  my  shoulders,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  free  to  join  in  the  idle  speculations 
of  my  fellow  students.  The  lon'g,  hot  da}''S  of  late  spring 
caused  us  to  yearn  for  a  cooler  climate,  and  as  the  length 
and  the  heat  of  the  days  increased,  our  energy  decreased. 
We  gave  the  time  o\'er  to  idle  tlioug'hts  and  plannin^gs  for 
the  approaching  vacation.  Xot  far  to  our  west  rose  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Their  appearance,  as  we  gazed 
upon  the  cool  blue  outline,  wedged  into  the  horizon,  caused 
us  to  long  for  the  dense  shade  of  their  valleys  and  the  cool- 
ing breezes  of  the  mountain's  side.  Many  an  evening,  as 
the  sun  slowly  sank  behind  this  outline,  guiding  its  peaks 
with  a  golden  lustre,  we  sat  and  talked  of  the  gloomy  time 
that  awaited  us  in  our  hot  little  villages  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  No  wonder  some  one  proposed  that  a  motm- 
tain  trip  be  taken  immediately  after  the  close  of  school. 

Now,  our  speculations  began  to  assume  a  definite 
arrangement ;  and  day  by  day  plans  for  a  camping  trip  were 
made.  Dozens  of  suggestions  were  offered.  Some  wanted 
the  seashore,  but  there  were  five  of  us  whose  thoughts  were 
in  unison.  Sam  Tomas,  Billy  Rush,  Franklin  Easterling, 
Eddy  Malloy,  and  I  all  agreed  that  in  the  mountains  was 
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the  place  for  us  to  spend  the  siunmer.  Sam  Tomas  aiid 
Billy  Rush  lived  on  the  seacoast.  They  said'  diat  the  rol- 
licking summer  on  the  beach,  with  nothing  to  do  except 
bathe  and  kill  mo>(iuito€s,  did  not  appeal  favorably  to 
them.  They  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  sea  breezes 
did  not  build  up  their  tired  bodies  as  did  the  balmy  moun- 
tain air.  Eddie  Malloy  was  a  true  son  of  the  old  country. 
His  jovial  air,  ever  ready  joke,  and  smile  made  him  a  pleas- 
ant companion.  He  expressed  his  desire  for  a  mountain 
trip  with  many  a  flourish.  ^lany  a  time  he  could  be  heard 
musing : 

The  mountains  for  me, 

And  not  the  sea; 

They  bring  pleasing  dioughts 

Of  my  grand  country. 

Franklino-  Kasterlino-  and  T  were  from  an  humble  little 
town  of  the  mid-portion  of  the  State.  Frankie  had  always 
been  a  pal  of  mine.  He  was  two  years  my  junior  and  was, 
naturally,  a  little  dependent  upon  me.  His  parents  had 
almost  succeeded  in  making  a  girl  of  him.  They  had  placed 
h^rankie  in  my  care,  and  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  break  his 
inconfident  spirit.  At  times  he  broke  forth  with  a  dash  of 
originality  that  woukl  have  astonished  his  parents.  He 
could  not  decide  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  mountains,  but 
wrote  his  parents  about  it.  They  told  him  diat  he  could 
g-o,  if  I  went.  After  this  he  was  all  enthusiasm.  As  for 
myself,  T  was  anxious  to  go. 

The  last  days  of  the  tenn  dragged  slowly  on.  At  last 
the  time  for  commencement  arrived.  We  had  now  fully 
decided  to  go  to  the  mountains  immediately  after  commence- 
ment, ard  to  stay  there  for  the  larger  part  of  the  summer. 
With  our  minds  fully  determined,  we  l)egan  to  collect  sup- 
plies, (luns,  fishing  tackle,  a  tent,  a  wagon  and  nmles  and 
supplies  in  gtMveral.  were  all  secured.     We  made  provisions 
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for  our  food  to  be  sent  us  once  each  week  from  the  l)akery 
of  the  college.  To  talk  of  our  many  con\'eniences  that 
we  w  ere  to  ha\'e  on  account  of  all  our  accoutrements  being 
up-to-date,  made  us  wish  that  we  were  already  there,  sleep- 
ing on  the  soft  cots  and  eating  our  meals  from  the  latest 
patented  aluminum  dishes. 

Eddy  was  the  man  who^  foaind  us  a  camping  place.  A 
friend  of  his  IVad  s[)ent  the  prex-ious  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains and  had  told  marveloiis  stories  of  the  beautiful  camp- 
ing places  that  he  had  seen  there.  The  place  Eddy  chose 
was  twenty  miles  from  the  railroad.  He  said  that  he  would 
hke  to  get  farther  away  from  civilization,  but  that  if  we 
went  any  farther  west,  we  wo-uld  soon  be  approaching  the 
civilized  lands  of  the  Blue  Grass  regions.  He  would  talk 
for  hours,  relating  stories  that  bad  been  told  to  him  of  the 
region!  to  which  we  were  to^  go.  He  said  that  the  streams 
abounded  in  fish;  the  forests  with  innumerable  game  birds 
and  squirrel ;  that  the  temperature  was  ever  that  of  the  early 
morning,  and  that  the  place  was  entirely  free  from  mosqui- 
toes and  other  tormenting  insects.  \\'ith  all  these  advan- 
tages and  conditions,  we  decided  that  the  place  was  a  veri- 
table camper's  heaven. 

On  the  last  day  of  commencement  we  made  our  final 
preparations.  Eddy  purchased  a  dozen  green  shirts.  He 
said  that  he  had  always  wanted  to  wear  shirts  of  that  color, 
but  was  afraid  to  do  sO'  here  among  such  fashionable  peo- 
ple. Frankie  proudly  told  us  that  he  had  bought  a  pair 
O'f  bedroom  slippers,  and  a  French  harp.  These  articles 
completed  our  outfit. 

Early  next  morning  we  boarded  the  train  and  started  for 
a  station  called  Piny  Grove.  There  we  were  to  be  met  by 
our  wagon  and  taken  on  to  our  cam])i ng  place. 

After  several  hours'  ride  on  the  local  train,  we  were 
informed  that  we  had  arrived  at  Pinv  Grove.     Wq  hastilv 
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gathered  our  baggage  and  left  the  train.  It  pulled  away 
leaving  us  standing  there  on  the  track.  Our  wagon  was 
not  to  be  found.  A  narrow  road  crossing  the  track  and 
winding  its  way  on  through  a  forest  was  the  only  sign  of 
civilization  that  could  be  seen.  On  one  side  of  the  track  a 
forest  fire  had  raged,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with 
charred  stumps,  and  causing  many  of  the  trees  to  die.  The 
other  side  was  covered  with  small  trees,  shrubs  and  tangled 
underbrush,  showing  that  the  land  had  once  been  cleared. 

There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  wait  for  some  one  to 
come  along,  so  we  piled  our  baggage  by  the  roadside  and 
waited.  Our  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Many  were  the 
oaths  that  we  uttered  against  our  teamster.  The  sun  had 
reached  its  zenith,  and  its  rays  fell  upon  us  unmercifully ; 
its  heat  was  almost  unl>earable.  There  was  no  breeze  what- 
ever. Xothing  save  the  chiq>  of  a  few  lonesome  crickets 
broke  the  monotonous  calm.  Xothing  could  have  been  more 
disappointing.  \\'e  had  exi)ected  a  comfortable  ride  to  our 
Paradise,  but  we  had  not  started. 

At  last  the  raitling  of  a  wagon  was  lieard.  This  caused 
our  spirits  to  rise,  only  to  fall  when  a  two-wheeled  cart, 
drawn  by  a  little  brown  mule,  came  in  sight.  In  the  cart 
sat  a  tall,  lanky  man.  His  entire  attention  and  energy  were 
towards  getting  the  little  mule  along,  and  in  maintaining 
liis  balance  uix)n  the  cart.  Upon  hearing  our  shouts,  he 
uttered  a  loud  "W'oah  I"  and  the  vehicle  came  to  an  abrupt 
wabbling  halt. 

"Yes.  this  air  Piny  Grove.  Xaw,  I  ain't  see  no  teamster, 
but  I  ca'culate  that  he's  down  at  Tomaca — ^they're  votin' 
there  today  for  a  new  magistrate  er  somethin'.  'Speck  he's 
stopped  there  to  take  in  some  of  the  election  gin." 

At  this.  Ivldy  became  excited.  "Say,  old  pal,  be  y(~>u 
going  to  Tomaca?  Well.  I'd  like  to  go  along  with  you  and 
get  that  scoundrel  teamster." 
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Away  Eddy  went,  leaving  us  to  re.^ume  our  talk  and  ill 
thougflits  of  the  sad  decree  of  fate.  Two  lnours  elapsed  and 
we  were  aroused  by  a  clatter.  This  time  it  proved  to  l>e 
our  wao^on.  In  our  haste  to  enihark,  we  forgot  our  anger 
for  the  wagon^er.  We  could  not  possibly  reach  our  destina- 
tion that  evening,  but  we  decided  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
before  dark. 

We  halted  for  the  night  by  a  bubbling  spring  of  clear, 
cool  water  th.at  we  disicovered  on  the  roadside.  After  sleep- 
ing in  the  wagon,  we  made  an  early  start  and  reached  our 
camping  place  before  the  middle  o-f  the  day.  The  spot  that 
we  selected  to  place  our  tent  was  ideal.  The  ground  was 
level,  and  above  us  the  tall  oak  trees  mingled  their  branches 
in  a  thick  mass,  making  a  perfect  shade  in  the  day  time. 

To  the  rigiit  a  gently  slanting  hill  arose.  To  the  left,  a 
swamp}-like  place  lay.  There  the  foliage  was  dense;  twm- 
ing  vines  coiled  gracefulh''  around  the  slender  trunks,  and 
small  shrubs  rose  up  to  fill  the  spaces  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  taller  trees.  The  evening  was  spent  in  fixing  the  tent 
and  getting  everything  ready  for  a  comfortable  stay. 

We  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  as  our  long  ride  and 
labors  in  putting  the  camp  in  order  had  tired  us.  Late  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  a  shrill  shriek  rang  out.  Each  of 
us  was  awakened  instantly.    W'hat  could  it  be  ? 

Gradually  our  interest  abated,  and  we  were  almost  asleep 
when  again  the  ciw  burst  forth,  rending  the  air  with  its 
terrible  echoes.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  missed  Eddy. 
Where  was  he?  Suppose  some  one  had  induced  him  out 
into  the  swamp  and  was  murdering  him.  Something  must 
be  done  to  help  him.  These  thoughts  and  man}-  others 
dashed  through  our  minds.  We  immediately  decided  that 
some  one  should  go  to  the  rescue,  but  no  one  volunteered. 

Frankie  said  that  he  would  go,  but  was  afraid  that  his 
people  would  disapprove  of  his  going.      Each   fellow  had 
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some  excuse.  At  last  Sam  and  I  started  to  the  rescue,  leav- 
ing Frankie  and  Billy  to  guard  the  camp.  Wc  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  were  joined  by  the  two  guards.  They 
were  afraid  to  stay  alone  at  camp.  Frankie  said  that  if  he 
was  going  to  be  killed  he  would  rather  die  in  the  field.  On 
into  the  swamp  we  pusiied,  pausing  every  instant  to  listen. 
Again  the  cr\'  rang  out.  This  time  it  was  so  near  that 
we  coukl  ahuost  feel  the  sotmd  as  it  resounded  in  our  ears, 
making  us  tremble  with  fear.  We  managed  to  stand  and 
listen, until  a  bush  moved  in  front  of  us.  Enoug^h !  Human 
nattire  cotild  stand  no  more.  In  a  hurried  distorted  dash, 
we  hastened  back  to  the  camp.  Every  one  crowded  together 
in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  tent.  Soon  a  step  was 
heard,  and  into  the  tent  walked  Eddie,  his  face  bearing  a 
subdued  mirthful  expression.  A  current  of  relief,  com- 
bined with  one  of  anger  and  shame,  ran  throtig'h  us.  We 
hated  to  think,  that  we  had  been  so  easily  fooled. 

Xext  morning  we  were  very  cool  towards  Eddie,  leaving 
him  at  the  camp,  while  we  entered  upon  a  day's  fishing. 
The  fish  seemed  to  have  agreed  not  to  Ije  caught.  They 
could  be  seen  swimmin^g  about  in  the  clear  pools,  but  never 
did  one  attach  liimself  to  our  hooks.  The  day  passed 
slowly,  and  long  before  the  e\'enin.g  was  o\'cr  we  wound 
our  lines  and  went  back  to  camp.  Frankie  said  that  he  had 
read  that  fish  could  be  caught  more  easily  at  night.  So  off 
we  went  that  night  to  re.leem  our  lost  fame.  Eddie  frankly 
refused  to  go  with  us,  and  at  the  last  niiiuue.  h^'ankling 
decided  that  he  had  a  headache,  a  sprained  ankle,  and  blis- 
tered feet,  and  that  with  these  conditions  his  people  would 
not  want  him  to  go.  The  others  of  us  went,  but  the  fate 
of  the  moniiing  befi^re.  awaited  us.  Tlie  liu-e  ot*  the  camp 
soon  causied  us  to  stop  the  unplea>ant  task  o\  ever  casting 
our  hooks  and  drawing  llieni  in  without  a  speckled  beauty 
atlaclied.      I'pon    nearing    camp    we    could    hear    plaintive 
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notes  from  Frank ie's  harp.  The  tune  was  soon  found  to  be 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  In  the  tent  we  found  tliem.  luldie 
way  fanning  violently  with  a  l)unch  of  leaves,  and  seemed 
very  much  vexed. 

"Try  a  wedding  march,  Frankie,"  he  said.  "These  pesky 
gnats  don't  seem  to  have  a  home  to  become  homesick  for. 
Perhaps  we  can  start  them  thinking  of  their  lo'ved  ones." 

Our  arrival  was  welcomed.  We  soon  had  all  the  lights 
extinguished  and  went  to  bed.  A  cool  breeze  had  blown 
the  gnats  away,  thus  leaving  us  to  think  of  the  events  of 
the  day,-  unmolested,  until  sleep  oxercame  our  weary 
thoughts. 

Next  morning  we  discussed  the  situation,  all  agreeing 
that  camp  life  was  not  what  it  was  said  to  be.  Each  of  us 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  home.  Some  one  proposed  that 
we  take  a  long  tramp,  and  that  perhaps  it  would  cheer  us. 
This  proposal  was  promptly  accepted.  After  preparing  a 
lunch,  we  started.  There  was  no  special  place  that  any 
one  desired  to  go,  so  we  started  out  on  an  objectless  tramp. 
Mile  after  mile  was  covered.  The  scenery  was  dlightful, 
and  we  became  so  enthused  over  the  beauty  of  this  region 
that  we  did  not  see  the  large  black  clouds  that  were  soon  to 
cause  so  much  trouble,  until  flashes  of  lightning  attracted 
our  attention.     Soon  the  rain  began  to  pour  in  torrents. 

Our  trip  back  to  camp  will  long  be  remembered.  It 
rained  constantly  until  we  arrived  there.  Nearly  everything 
in  the  tent  was  wet.  Gathered  around  a  smouldering  fire, 
we  grunted  out  the  plans  for  a  homeward  trip.  Every  one 
was  grouchy,  but  all  agreed  in  one  particular.  Wq  were 
going  to  start  home  at  da}^break  next  morning,  ar.d  ne\'er 
be  led  again  into  an  idiotic  camping  trip  bv  a  crowd  of  igno- 
rant speculators.  J-  B.  D.,  'li. 
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Peace  With  Nature. 

In  lonesome  hours  of  slow  unrest, 

\Mien  all  the  pains  of  sordid  Care 
Have  made  the  inner  soul  opprest 

By  languid  scenes  of  fell  Despair, 
The  mind  seeks  out  a  place  of  calm 

To  mu&e  in  quiet  of  deeper  thought, 
\\'here  Nature  holds  a  soothing  balm 

In  all  her  tranquil  beauty  irought. 

'Tis  found  among  the  forest  trees, 

The  sweet,  low  whispering  of  the  pines, 
As  they  respond  with  gentle  breeze 

In  noble  strains  almost  divine. 
We  find  a  rest,  a  pensive  peace 

In  e\ery  turn  and  echo  sound 
That  bids  our  inward  warrings  cease — 

To  let  them  fall  low  to  the  ground. 

'Tis   found  along  the  water's  brink. 

The  rivers  gliding  surface  bright ; 
In  every  ripple  as  it  sinks 

And  leaves  its  clear  retlected  light. 
/^The  sun's  resplendent  rays  above 

Shine  far  from  out  the  sovereign  blue,  » 

The  sih-'ry  eddies  onward  move 

Over  the  landscai>e's  mirrored  hue. 

All.  pc^r.je,  'tis  found   with   Xature  grand 

Amorg  tlie  countless   works  apart; 
In  c\er)-  scene  on  e\ery  hand 

'  )ut>laii(l  tlic  wonder  of  licr  Art. 
All  in  glorious  harmony  merge. 

Ard  ihrill  to  lite  tlie  fragrant  air. 
W  bile  >\\eL'il\'  musing  on  the  \erge 

We  finrl  a   re-tin"-  solace  there.  \\\  I.  H.,  '15. 
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The  Lost  Brother. 

A1)out  four  o'clock  one  afternoon  in  June,  two  fmc, 
healthy  little  boys  could  be  seen  playinj^-  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  a  line  residence  in  Richniond.  The  attire  and  toys 
of  the  twins  showed  that  they  were  the  source  of  a  iL^reat 
part  of  their  parents'  joy  and  pride. 

Their  father,  Andrew  Dew,  was  a  rich  meat  packer.  He 
owned  several  lai^ge  packing-houses  in  Richmon'd  as  well  as 
a  large  and  vahtable  ranch  in  Cabfornia.  He  was  looked 
to  as  the  most  popular  and  wealthy  business  man  of  Rich- 
mond. E\'er}-tbing  that  Andrew  Dew  touched  seemed  to 
turn  to  gold. 

As  the  children  played,  they  drew  nearer  and  niearer  to 
the  low  iron  fence  that  separated  them  from  the  street. 
Their  mother  had  warned  them  against  going  beyond  this, 
and  had  a  small  negro  nurse  tO'  see  that  they  obeyed  her. 

xAbout  this  time  an  automobile  drove  up  to  the  gate.  The 
little  nurse  ran  in  and  told  her  mistress  that  it  was  waiting. 
Andrew  Dew  and  his  wife  came  O'Ut.  As  they  went  do^^•n 
the  walk  they  stopped  and  kissed  their  children.  Then  tlie}' 
wer.t  on  to  the  park  where  there  was  tO'  be  a  great  base- 
ball game. 

As  they  were  going  down  the  beautiful  street  that  passed 
their  home,  they  noticed  a  big,  burly  man  standing  on  a 
street  corner.  \Mien  he  saw  Andrew  Dew  and  his  wife,  he 
clenched  his  fists  and  livid  rage  showed  in  his  face.  Andrew 
paid  him  no  attention,  but  if  he  had  been  near  enougii  he 
would  have  heard  these  words: 

"Aha!  So'  Andrew  Dew  and  his  proud  wife  have  gone 
to  the  ball  game,  eh?  \\>11,  he  is  to'o  proud  tO'  notice  me, 
but  I'll  show  him  that  T  ha\-en't  forgotten  how  he  won 
the  heart  that  I  wanted.  I'll  make  this  day  the  darkest  in 
the  hiistorv  of  his  life." 
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So  saying,  he  beckoned  to  a  pal  of  his  who  was  just 
across  the  street.  They  conversed  a  few  moments  in  low 
tones  and,  at  the  end,  glanced  around  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. Then  they  went  down  the  street  and  hired  an  automo- 
bile from  a  garage.  When  asked  about  a  driver  they  said 
that  they  would  manage  that. 

They  drove  up  the  street  and  soon  came  in  sight  of 
Andrew  Dew's  house.  Tliere  on  the  lawn  played  the  inno- 
cent twins.  The  little  nurse  lay  sleeping  in  the  shade  of 
an  ivy  vine.  Little  did  she  dream  of  the  peril  that  beset 
her  charges.  She  did  not  know  that  these  few  nods  \\x>uld 
cause  untold  grief  and  sorrow. 

The  machine  came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  gate,  and, 
thinking  that  their  father  had  returned,  the  boys  ran  out  to 
meet  him.  One  of  the  men  reached  out  and  grasped  the 
larger  of  the  boys  by  the  arm  and  raised  him  to  the  seat 
beside  him.  The  other  asked  to  be  taken,  too,  but  already 
the  machine  was  gliding  away.  One  of  the  men  leaned 
out  and  told  Edward  that  they  were  takir.g  Andrew  to  his 
father.  The  little  boy  turned  away  with  a  sol)  and  renewed 
his  playing. 

When  Andrew  Dew  returned  from  the  park,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  only  one  of  his  boys  met  him  at  the 
gate.  He  asked  Edward  where  Andrew  was.  The  little 
child's  eyes  grew  dim  as  he  said : 

"He  done  ter  oo.     Me  wanted  ter  do,  too." 

Of  course,  Andrew  didn't  understand  what  Ivlward 
meant.  He  went  over  to  the  nurse,  who  was  just  waking, 
jir.d  asked  hi^r  where  Andrew  was.  She  said  that  she  didn't 
know.  Andrew  became  very  excited.  He  went  into  the 
hou.se  and  l(H)ke(l  for  Ids  child,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  lie  ihiMi  called  up  several  neigh1)ors,  but  receixed 
no  satisfaction,  sa\e  frcm  (  ne,  wb>o  said  thai  he  had  seen 
a  machine  stop  in   front  of  the  gate  alhiut  an  hour  before. 
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Andrew  questioned  him  \'erv  closely,  but  C(juld  learn  noth- 
ing more.  He  then  called  up  the  police  station  and  asked 
that  an  officer,  in  a  machine,  he  sent  at  once. 

Upon  the  officer's  arrixal,  Andrew  sprang  into  the 
machinje  and  directed  the  driver  to  take  the  northern  road 
and  go  at  full  speed.  The\^  went  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
they  saw  anyl^od}'  who  could  gi\'e  an}-  news  as  to  the  other 
car.  At  last,  they  saw  a  farmer  who  said  that  a  car  had 
passed  there  about  two  hours  before,  going  at  a  terrihc 
rate,  with  two  men  and  a  little  child  in  it.  Anilrew  fol- 
lowed for  several  hours,  but  could  find  no  traces  of  the 
stolen  cliild. 

Andrew  Dew  was  a  much  changed  man  when  he  came 
back  to  his  anxious  wife  the  next  evening.  He  had  seem- 
ingly grown  ten  years  older  in  one  day.  There  stood  his 
brave,  but  sorrowing,  wife  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate. 
Andrew  bore  up  bra\'ely  till  he  saw  her.  Then  he  broke 
down  and  wept  bitterly.  Seeing  that  Andrew  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  finding  the  lost  child,  Mrs.  Dew  gave  one 
loud  shriek  and  fainted. 

The  city  of  Richmond  was  wild  with  excitement.  Papers 
glowed  with  the  account  of  the  daring  kidnaipping.  Friends 
crowded  to  the  residence  of  Andrew  Dew,  trying  to  com- 
fort him  and  his  wife  and  to  help  in  an}-  wa}'.  Thousands 
of  dollars  reward  were  offiered  for  the  return  of  the  missing- 
child.  Alinute  descriptions  were  given  of  him.  .\mong 
other  things,  Andrew  had  a  small  diamond  locket  clasped 
around  his  neck.  In  it  was  a  picture  of  his  mother  and 
father.     Edward  had  one  exactly  like  Andrew's. 

Days  passed  into  weeks ;  weeks  into  months,  and  still 
tliere  was  no  news  of  the  missing  boy.  The  newspapers  had 
grown  tired  of  printing  the  offers  of  reward  :  still  the  fath- 
er's   only    lioii>e    of    happiness     lay     in    finding    his    boy. 
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Andrew  hardly  ever  smiled  and  when  he  did.  it  was  a  sad 
smile,  full  of  grief. 

^Months  passed  into  years.  Little  Andrew  Dew  had 
been  forgotten  by  ever}-  one  but  his  father  and  mother. 
Edward  had  grown  into  a  manly  youth.  He  didn't  remem- 
ber his  brother,  but  ]\Ir.  Dew  had  Edward's  chain  and 
locket  made  into  a  \vatch  fob  and  told  him  the  history  of 
it.  He  told  Edward  to  always  wear  it  as  a  remembrance 
of  his  lost  brother,  whom  Edward  boasted  to  himself  he 
would  find. 

As  the  years  tiew  by  Andrew  Dew  prospered.  His  lands 
out  W'^est  increased  in  value  till  they  were  a  fortune  in 
themselves.  His  packing-houses  were  yielding  an  immense 
profit. 

One  cold  winter  afternoon  Andrew  Dew  walked  down 
town.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  Andrew  contracted  a  case 
of  pneumonia.  After  only  a  few  days'  sickness,  the  disease 
proved  fatal. 

Edward  Dew  was  now  tlie  possessor  of  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  inherited  the  packing-hoaises  and  the  ranch  of 
his  father.  With  this  great  responsibility  laid  on  his  yout'h- 
ful  shoulders,  it  would  be  supposed  that  Edward  would  l)c 
incapable  of  attending  to  the  many  duties  that  came  with 
rheni.  In  spite  of  this,  he  prospered  in  every  way.  Mrs. 
Dew  li\ed  with  her  son  in  l\ichmond. 

About  three  years  after  ;\ndrew  Dew  died,  Mrs.  Dew 
was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  At  first  the  doctors 
did  iiot  think  that  she  was  very  dangerously  ill.  and  so  did 
not  exercise  tlie  proper  care,  v^uddenly,  one  evening,  she 
grew  worse  and  1)ef()re  morning  died. 

Edward  I  )c\\  was  now  alone  in  the  world.  Having 
always  liad  a  desire  to  spend  some  time  on  his  Western 
raix'h,  he  decided  tn  lea\e  his  business  in  charge  of  a  part- 
ner and   speiid   >L'\c'ral    \ears   ont    West.      lie   arranged   liis 
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busiiies'S  affairs  and  went  to  California.  His  ranch  was 
near  a  mining  camp,  where  several  hundred  Chinese  were 
em|)lo}ed. 

One  evening-  as  I'Mward  Dew  was  sitiing  on  his  porch, 
viewing  the  l)eautiful  scenery,  he  noticed  a  small  cloiid  of 
dust  coming  do'wn  the  road.  lie  watched  the  dust  and  soon 
discovered  a  cowbo}'  riding  furiously  toward  tlie  ranch 
house.  The  excited  manner  of  the  rider  showed  he  was 
the  bearer  of  important  news.  The  horse  was  covered  with 
dust  and  foam,  showing  that  he  had  been  ridden  fast. 

The  rider  left  his  horse  at  the  gate  and  came  racing  up 
the  walk.  He  handed  Edward  a  note  and  stag'gered  to-  a 
chair.  Trembling  with  anxiety,  Edward  opened  the  note 
and  found  these  words : 

''Large  Chinese  riot  at  L Alining  Cami).      Several 

overseers  murdered.  Chinese  barricaded  in  a  stone  house. 
Troops  expected  from  Los  Angeles  at  every  minute.  Bring 
all  your  hands  and  come  at  once.  Sheriff." 

Running  to  the  bell  that  summoned  the  hands,  Edward 
jerked  it  vigorously  several  times.  A  large  number  of  the 
cowbo\'S  were  standing  waiting  to  bear  what  news  the  rider 
broug^ht ;  so,  in  a  very  short  time,  there  were  a  score  stand- 
ing around  Edward.  Reading  the  note  to  them,  he  told 
them  to  prepare  to  go  at  once. 

About  half  an  hour  later,  a  large  party  of  cowboys  rode 

up  to  the  sheriff  at  L ^Mining  Camp.    The  Chinese  were 

still  fig'hting  stubbornly.  Troops  were  expected  every 
moment,  so  Edward  posted  his  men  to  the  best  advantage. 
About  this  time  the  troops  came  up  and  the  fight  began 
in  earnest. 

Some  time  later  a  man  rode  up  to  Edward  and  said 
that  the  sheriff'  had  been  mortally  wounded.  Edward 
.started  over  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  him.  He 
found  the  sheriff  h'ing  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.     Thinking 
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tiiat  he  was  dead,  Edward  was  turning  to  go  back,  when 
the  man  moved  slightly.  Edward  leaned  over  him  and 
l^egan  removing  his  clothing.  As  he  was  loosening  the 
sheriffs  collar,  his  hand  touched  something-  cold.  Finding 
that  it  was  a  chain,  lie  unclasped  it  and  took  it  off.  At  the 
end  of  the  chain  was  a  battered  locket.  The  clasp  was 
broken  and  the  locket  was  open.  Glancing  at  it,  Edward 
found  a  picture  of  his  father  and  mother.  Here  lay  his 
brother.     The  sheriff  was  Andrew  Dew. 

Andrew  Dew  was  not  as  badly  wounded  as  was  sui> 
posed.  The  bullet  from  a  Chinaman's  pistol  had  struck 
the  locket  and  glanced.  But  for  this  locket  he  would  have 
been  killed. 

By  night  the  Chinese  had  surrendered.  Andrew  Dew 
was  placed  in  a  litter  and  taken  to  the  home  of  his  brother. 
Slowly  be  was  nursed  back  to  health. 

One  soft,  balmy  e\'ening  Edward  Dew  and  his  brother 
sat  on  the  porch  talking  of  the  seriousness  and  uncertainty 
of  life.  As  they  sat  there,  Edward  took  the  two  lockets 
from  his  pocket,  and  showing  them  to  Andrew  he  told  him 
the  history  of  them.  When  he  finished.  Andrew  grasped 
Edward  by  the  hand  and  said : 

"Brother?    Have  I  a  brother?" 

It  was  a  touching  scene  that  followed.  The  brothers  sat 
and  talked  far  into  the  night.  In  the  end,  Edward  decided 
to  sell  his  ranch  and  take  his  brother  to  Richmond. 

Two  weeks  later  two  mtMi  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
Union  Station  in  San  Francisco.  The  sun  was  setting  as 
they  stepped  aboard  the  east-lxiun^l  train.  Edward  Dew 
and  his  brother,  Andrew,  cast  their  eyes  to  the  north,  where 
lay  the  scene  of  their  reuniting. 

The  train  rolled  away  and  the  two  brothers  started  East 
to  hegin  life  again,  together. 

S.  M.  Iv.,  'IT). 
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Character  Building. 

We  are  the  architects  of  our  characters.  *'\\'c  l)uil(l  the 
ladder  1)y  wliich  we  rise." 

We  can  build  an  ini])()sing'  edihce  like  the  \\'ashini;"ton 
monument  or  we  can  l)uild  a  stick  and  mud  cliimney  witli 
the  black  smoke  oozing  out.  But  build  we  must !  Time  lays 
the  material  in  our  path  and  we  cannot  step  axer  it.  We 
ma}'  pile  the  stones  without  design  and  thereby  place  a 
stumbling  block  for  our  brothers. 

Most  of  us  shirk  from  being  like  the  beasts  that  perish 
and  so  build  with  a  purpose.  The  pages  of  history  give  us 
an  endless  variety  of  plans  and  ideas  for  building.  We 
should  l3e  very  careful  in  selecting  our  pattern ;  for  should 
our  structures  prove  disappointing  we  will  not  be  given  a 
second  chance. 

Having  determined  upon  a  plan,  a  good  foundation  is 
the  next  consideration.  We  see  many  characters  with  a 
foundation  of  graft,  self-seeking,  and'  many  unliallowed 
ambitions,  laid  in  a  mortar  of  selfis'hness.  This  may  be  an 
imposing  structure  with  arcbeS'  of  benevolence  and  spires  of 
intellectuality,  but  it  is  built  upon  the  sand.  By  and  by, 
when  social  and  economic  storms  burst  against  it,  it  will 
collapse,  crushing  tho'se  nearest  and  dearest  to  it.  How 
much  more  enduring  are  the  characters  of  the  Apostles, 
which  have  for  a  foundation' — purity,  truth,  and  honesty — 
cemented  together  with  love  for  God  and  all  mankind. 
These  characters  dazzle  us  like  the  beautiful  cathedrals  that 
perpetuate  their  memories.  These  spires  point  Heavenward 
and  they  are  indeed  frozen  music. 

Our  yesterdays  are  the  blocks  of  experience.  Some  of 
these  come  very  dear  because  "fool  has  experimented  with 
them  while  taking  his  lessons  in  the  school  of  life;"  but 
some  of  them  may  even  develop  into  the  kexstone  of  an 
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arch.     These  stones  have  been  compared,  tested,  and  found 
'flawless. 

Our  todays  are  the  blocks  of  opportunity.  Education 
polishes  these  and  makes  them  sparkle  like  diamonds.  It 
also  teaches  us  to  weave  them  into  beautiful  mosaics.  Cor- 
rupt habits  secrete  poisoiioiis  gases  and  strong-  acids  that 
erode  the  polished  surface  and  cause  the  blocks  to  crumble. 
Our  tears  of  sympathy  and  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  crystalize 
into  pearls,  and  thoug-h  we  shall  never  view  the  finished 
temple  in  its  magnificence,  it  is  these  pearls  that  make  it 
immortal.  E.  P.  B.,  '14. 

A  Lamentable  Ode. 

Suppo'sed  to  bring  heat  to  our  room 

Arjd  liven  up  life's  awful  gloom, 

O  thou  delusive  heat  machine. 

Most  cussed  thing  we've  e\er  seen. 

The  gentle  murmur  of  thy  heat 

Should  make  thy  tinkling  valves  sweet. 

But  when  we're  cold,  our  onl}-  biz 

Is  to  pray  for  warmth  that  never  is. 

Some  falsely  call  thee,  Radiator ; 

In  truth,  thou  art  Refrigerator. 

Thy  blessed  heat  doth  never  come. 

And  we  think  of  life:  r.h  Lord,  how  l)um! 

McL..  ']:;— McD..  'U. 


Benjamin  F.  Perry. 

X(rn". — 77/r  inatcvial  (or  this  article  7^'as  mostly  takoi 
from  " /srmiiiisrciicrs  of  H.  I\  Perry." 

r>c'r,),'imin  iM-.'uiklni  Terry  was  l)orn  .\(>\enil)cr  :2(>,  \^(Kk 
in  what  is  now  (  )conec  county,  but,  tlicn  a  pari  ol  Pen- 
dleton di-trici.      \\v  wa-  «>f  l\e\ olnlii  narv  stock.  Ins  father 
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being-  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  of  l\n,^li>]i  desceiiit,  who 
fought  in  the  Cor.tineiital  army,  and  his  mother,  ]Mis5 
Foster,  a  daughter  of  John  Foster,  of  \'irgiriia.  who  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  American  army.  .  He  and  Com- 
modore OHver  Perry  were  of  common  ancestry,  sprir.ging 
from  tlie  same  English  stock. 

Governor  Perr)-'s  father  came  from  Charleston,  whitlier 
he  went  in  17'8-J:,  met  his  wife  in  Greenville,  an<l  was  mar- 
ried there.  He  removed  to  Oconee  and  engaged  ii:  farm- 
ing. B.  F.  Perry  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  went  to 
school  until  he  was  10,  when  he  was  sent  to  Asiheville,  X.  C, 
wdiere  he  studied  languages,  making  astonishing  progress 
by  the  great  capacity-  for  labor,  and  the  retentive  memory 
developed  e\en  at  an  early  age.  It  is  said  that  lie  learned 
the  Latin  grammar  in  one  week.  While  at  Asheville,  when 
only  K),  he  published  an  article  advocating  the  claims  of  ]Mr. 
Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  thus  early  showing  the  interest 
he  felt  in  his  countr\-'s  welfare.  ^Ir.  Calhoun  at  that  time 
was  opposed  to  State  Rights. 

He  came  to  Greenville,  then  a  small  backwoods  village,  in 
182^,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Earle.  At  the  age  of  1 9,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  an  ora- 
tion on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Green\-ille.  For  a  man  of  his 
age,  this  oration  was  remarkable. 

In  18:27  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  having  finished  his 
course  under  Colonel  James  Gregg,  of  Columbia.  He 
returned  to  Greenville  and  began  the  practice  of  law  for  the 
\\'estern  Circuit. 

In  IS-'J:.'  he  first  became  conspicuous  in  politics  and 
appeared  as  a  leader  in  the  figlit  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  that  he  continued  to  wage  for  2>^  years  against  the 
o\'erwhelming  sentiment  of  the  State.  Immense  majorities 
of  the  people  were  against  him.  led  by  almost  all  the  talent, 
learning,  and  social  and  political  power,  with  ]r.\n\  C.  Cal- 
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houn.  the  idol  of  the  State,  at  their  head  promulgating-  his 
theories  of  naillification  and  finding  almost  unanimous 
endorsement. 

It  was  during  this  i)eriod  that  the  famous  duel  with 
Bynum  occurred.  It  was  caused  by  a  political  quarrel,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  code  of  morals  of  the  time  it  could  not 
be  avoided.  Governor  Perr\-  rarely  alluded  to  it  afterward, 
and  then  always  with  sorrow,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
quarrel  was  accepted  by  him  as  a  deliberate  test  of  his 
courage  inteniled  to  destroy  his  influence  if  he  failed  to 
endure  it  successfully.  All  accoiuits  agree  that  he  bore 
himself  with  good  temi)er,  unfaltering  courage  and  dignity, 
and  that  while  he  deplored  the  unfortunate  result  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  from  that  time  persistently  refused  to  engage 
in  affairs  of  honor,  he  could  justly  be  held  blameless. 

In  1834  Governor  Perry,  then  29  years  old,  was  the 
I'nion  nominee  for  Congress  in  this  district,  then  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's, against  W^arren  R.  Davis,  and  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  GO  in  a  poll  of  7,000.  ]\Ir.  Davis  dying  before 
lie  coukl  take  his  seat.  Governor  Perry  again  became  the 
candidate  of  his  i>arty  against  General  Thompson,  but  was 
disabled  by  an  accident  early  iii  the  canvass  and  again  suf- 
fered defeat.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture without  op]X;-ition.  Tiieve  !ie  maintair.ed  and  was  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  principles  he  always  held.  He 
op]X).^ed  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  cjuestion,  an<l  was  a 
warm  and  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  Louisville  and  Cin- 
ciiinaii  ivailroad.  He  was  re-elected  in  1N3S,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  iK^came  noted  for  his 
ceaseless  championship  of  the  State's  interests  an<l  his  unre- 
lenting liostility  to  all  that  was  tainted  with  extravagance 
or  subject  to  susipicion.  On  the  Hoor  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  element  that  i)L^rsistently  demanded  and  fought  for 
changes  in^  th.e  system  of  State  government  and  the  increase 
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of  the  power  of  tlie  i>e<7ple.  All  prisi)iiers  were  then  con- 
fined to  the  county  jails,  and  governors  and  presidential  elec- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  ])y  the  parish  sys- 
tem tlie  lower  part  of  the  State  was  oi\-en  what  Go\ernor 
Perr}'  and  those  who  followed  him  believed  to  be  undue 
representation  in  the  Senate.  Against  all  these  things  he 
fought,  urging  the  establishment  of  a  peniten'tiary,  tlie 
choice  of  go\ernor  and  electors  by  popular  vote,  and  ex[uali- 
zation  of.  the  rq)resentation  of  the  up  country  and  the  low 
country.  He  was  almost  invariably  defeated  in  the  Legis- 
lature, but  retained  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people 
he  re]>resented. 

In  184-i  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  while  a 
member  of  that  body  voted  alone  against  the  resalution 
ordering  the  expulsion  from  the  State  of  Mr.  Hoar,  who 
was  sent  here  by  the  State  of  ^Massachusetts.  Every  other 
Senator  voted  for  it,  but  Governor  Ferry  spoke  energetically 
against  it,  and  had  his  solitary  vote  recorded  on  the  negati\e 
side,  declaring  that  hostile  majorities  had  no  terrors  for  him 
while  he  was  conscientiously  performing  his  duty.  He  was 
defeated  by  Governor  Orr  in  anodier  contest  for  Congress, 
the  stand  of  the  latter  in  favor  of  General  Taylor  securing 
for  him  the  Whig  vote  in  addition  to  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic \ote  he  commanded.  Governor  Perry  was  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  an  elector  at  large  for  this  State  tO'  vote  for 
Cass  for  president.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  and  his  powerful  influ- 
ence and  untiring  energy  contributed  much  to  its  successful 
building. 

In  1850,  the  secession  and  disunion  feeling  rose  so  high 
in  South  Carolina  that  it  was  said  the  State  was  a  new  unit 
in  breaking  up  the  government  and  fonning  a  new  Con- 
federacy. Governor  Perr\-,  however,  remained  ''faithful 
among  the  faithless,"  and  boldly  proclaimed  his  opposition 
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to  secession  and  disunion,  as  d-estructive  of  liberty  and  the 
very  institutions  of  the  South,  for  the  preservation,  of  which 
the  Union  was  to  be  dissolved.  He  suggested  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  Union  paper  at  Greenville  after  every 
newspaper  in  the  State  had  gone  over  to  secession  and 
espoused  th€  cause  of  disunion.  He  thoug-'ht  it  would  be  a 
rallying  point  for  the  dismembered  and  broken  Union  party 
throughout  the  State,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  checking 
disunion.  Some  of  his  personal  friends  came  to  him  and 
said  if  he  persevered  in  establishing  his  newspaper,  neither 
his  life  nor  his  property  would  be  safe.  His  reply 
deserves  being  repeated.  He  said :  ''I  will  go  on  with  my 
paper  if  it  sinks  my  fortune  and  sacrifices  my  life!"  The 
crowning  glory  of  Governor  Perry's  life  is  the  more  than 
Roman  courage  with  which  he  took  this  position.  Xo  one 
livir.g  out  of  the  State  can  adequately  appreciate  the  terrific 
excitement  of  the  people  at  this  dangerous  crisis.  Governor 
Perry  boldly  assumed  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper. 
The  ditticuh  and  dangerous  path  which  was  ])efore  him  he 
trod  with  courage,  ])atriotisnL  wisdom  and  high  courtesy, 
which  lia\'e  won  tlie  respect  and  admiration  of  even  his 
opponents. 

He  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  he  ar.d  his 
two  colleagues  were  the  only  men  in  the  body,  this  (Green- 
ville) being  the  one  county  that  stood  for  the  Union  cause. 
In  the  House  Governor  Perry  delivered  a  ringing,  bold 
speech,  defending  the  Union  and  denouncing  the  efforts  to 
l)reak  it.  and  declared  that  he  intended  to  have  the  s[)eech 
printed  and  published  and  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  his 
country  and  his  children — a  promise  which  he  faithfully 
kept.  It  was  the  first  check  the  secession  movement 
received  in  this  State  at  that  time,  and  was  copied  and 
(pioted  from  one  end  of  the  C(uuitry  to  the  otlier. 
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111  1800  Go\ernor  Pern-  was  one  of  the  delegates  fr(jni 
this  State  to  the  famotis  Charleston  convention  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  He  refused  to  withdraw  with  the  other  dele- 
gates from  this  State  and  remained,  voting  steadily  for  R. 
yi.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  as  the  candidate  of  the  party  for 
president. 

The  galleries  hissed  him  every  time  he  rose  to  vote,  and 
w  hen  he  rose  to  speak,  the  hisses  became  so  loud  and  con- 
tinuous that  he  could  with  difficulty  proceed.  The  chair- 
man. ^Ir.  Gushing,  threatened  to  clear  the  galleries,  but  the 
man  who  had  faced  and  defied  angry  multitudes  and  placed 
his  life  and  propert}'  in  jeopardy  a  score  of  times  was  not  to 
be  frig-htened  by  such  demonstrations.  "Let  them  remain, 
Mr.  Chairman,''  he  said  in  deep,  strong  tones  and  deliberate 
manner  always  characteristic  of  him,  ''I  would  like  them  to 
hear  what  I  ha\-e  to  say."  And  they  did  hear  him  while  he 
spoke  with  all  his  power  for  the  unity  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  declared  that  on  its  success  depended  the 
life  of  the  Union.  As  is  well  remembered,  his  urging-  was 
of  no  avail.  The  party  spht  and  nominated  two  candidates, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected. 

After  the  war.  President  Johnson  appointed  Hon.  B.  F. 
Perry  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State.  As  stated  before, 
he  had  been  a  strong  opponent  of  the  secession  movement; 
but  when  his  State  decided  to  secede,  he  cast  his  lot  with  his 
people.  His  position  as  governor  was  most  embarrassing, 
as  he  was  hampered  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Government  at  Washington,  and  by  the  presence  of  Union 
troops  in  the  State.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however,  he 
did  g^ood  service  to  his  State.  Governor  Perry  acted  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State  tmtil  an  election  could  be  held 
for  governor.  This  election  was  ordered  by  the  President, 
and  through  Governor  Perry's  influence  it  was  ordered  that 
oiilv  wiiites  should  be  allowed  to  vote.     The  election  was 
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held  on  October  18,  1865,  and  James  L.  Orr.  of  Anderson, 
was  elected. 

After  the  election  of  GoA-ernor  Orr,  Go\-ernor  Perry 
retired  to  pri\-ate  life  at  S^ans  Sousi,  his  beantifnl  country 
home  near  Greenville.  There  in  the  shadow  of  Paris 
Mountain,  he  passed  his  declining  years.  Governor  Perry 
was  a  great  believer  in  education,  and  his  addresses  on  this 
subject  are  masterpieces  in  their  line.  He  was  a  man  who 
could  look  into  the  future  and  see  things  that  were  invisible 
to  his  contemporaries.  He  often  made  speeches  before 
many  of  the  schools  of  South.  Carolina.  In  one  of  these 
addresses  he  said  :  'Aly  advice  to  you  is,  stick  to  your  coun- 
try and  never  leave  the  old  Palmetto  State.  Remain  where 
you  were  born  and  brought  up.  Cherish  the  homes  oi 
your  ancestors.'' 

These  words  might  be  applied  with  profit  to^  the  youiig 
men  of  otir  generation.  Instead  of  going  away  to  spend 
our  talents  in  other  States,  let  us  remain  in  the  old  Palmetto 
State,  and  cast  our  lots  with  its  people. 

Like  Cicero,  Governor  Perrv  was  on  the  losing  side. 
But  his  convictions  were  so  strong  and  his  doctrines  so 
sound  that  those  who  were  his  enemies  during  life,  are  now 
his  admirers.  When  he  decided  uix>n  a  course,  nothing 
could  turn  him  from  it.  A  man  of  iron  will,  of  steadfast 
pur])ose,  and  unswerving  loyalty,  his  name  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  Carolina's  most  illustrious  sons. 

A  handsome  and  imposing  monument  has  been  erected 
over  his  grave  in  the  peaceful  cemetery  of  Christ  Episco^xal 
church,  in  (ireen\illc.  It  staivls  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  family  burying  ground,  risir.g  to  a  b.eight  of  twenty  feet 
from  the  grass  sod  at  its  feet. 

(^n  the  western  face  of  the  monumeiii  are  these  words: 
111  nieinorx-  of  iienj.  l'Vai:klin  Terry.  r>orn  .Xoxeniher  :20, 
ls(i:..      1  )ied   I  )eeenil)er  :*>.    l^Mi. 
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The  whole  effect  of  the  monument  is  impressive.  It 
stands  next  to  the  o-rave  of  the  young-  daug'hter  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Mrs.  Perry,  and  th.e  contrast  thus  broug^ht  to  pass 
between  the  sturdy  statesman,  dead  in  the  rii)en'ess  of  an 
honored  old  age,  and  the  maiden  taken  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  loveliness,  heightens  the  impressiveness  of  the 
marble  s'haft.  ().  F.  McCrarv.  '1:2. 


From  a  Managed  Man  to  a  Manager  of  Men. 

When  the  leading  daily  paper  of  my  lionie  town  reached 
me  on  a  certain  summer  morning'  in  the  year  19 — ,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  one  of  three  comi>etitors 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  scholarship  to  South  Carolina's 
A.  &  M.  College.  Since  childhood,  there  iiad  been  a  grow- 
ing desire  in  my  heart  to  attend  Clemsoii ;  a  desire  to  wear 
the  old  Confederate  orav — to  1)e  a  soldier  and  bear  a  eun. 
Now  it  seemed  that  my  hoi>es  were  to  be  realized.  For 
many  weeks,  I  busily  prepared  for  my  departure — nothing 
daunting  me,  for  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  my  all,  however 
small  that  mig^ht  be,  in  order  to  attend  a  college  and  to  fit 
myself  for  life's  work. 

September  loth  found  me  speeding  towards  the  haven 
from  which  I  was  to  get  my  start  for  life's  journey.  How- 
ever hard  the  waves  might  beat  about  me.  I  would  struggle 
onward  until  I  had  accomplished  my  end.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  chemist.  I  was  not  long  in  finding  my  place  in  college 
and  my  duties  began  immediately.  Before  I  hardly  had 
time  to  realize  what  had  passed  I  had  crossed  the  stage  of 
*'rat"-ification  and  now  stood  with  other  fresh  fools  on  the 
threshold  of  the  sophomore  class.  I  had  come  to  college 
Avith  a  determination  to  do  something,  and  now,  that  I  had 
stepped  up  one  class,  I  began  to  feel  my  importan^ce.  Soph- 
omore passed:  I  entered  junior  ar.d  into  tl:e  real  work  that  I 
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had  a  longing  desire  for.  How  much  I  longed  for  the  time 
when  I  might  call  myself  a  chemist  and  even  though  oft- 
times  beset  by  multitudinous  problems,  I  struggled  on.  I 
entered  senior.  I  gained  the  confidence  of  my  instructors. 
I  graduated. 


When  my  mail  reached  me  on  a  bright  summer  day  in  the 
year  19 — ,  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  letter  from  the  Chemistry 
Department  of  Clemson  College.  I  wondered,  as  I  opened 
the  envelope,  wliat  could  be  its  purport.  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  out. 

In  Atlanta  was  located  the  Southern  Chemical  ]^Ianufac- 
turing  Company,  and  this  establishment  had  applied  to  the 
head  of  the  Chemistry  Department,  for  an  analyst.  For 
this  position,  I  had  been  cliosen  and  this  letter  was  bringing 
me  mv  card  of  introduction  to  ^Ir.  Auofustus  Flenck,  the 
owner  of  the  establishment. 

September  1,  1!> — ,  found  me  walking  down  Broadway 
street,  Atlanta,  on  my  way  to  the  well  known  chemical 
works.  I  was  ushered  into  the  manager's  office,  and,  before 
many  nnnutes  had  elapsed,  ]\Ir.  Flenck  himself  entered.  To 
him  1  made  mwself  known,  and  immediately  our  con\-ers'a- 
tion  began  on  what  work  I  was  expected  to  do.  I  had 
already  fi-rmed  a  liking  for  my  employer  and  1  knew  I 
would  fiiid  my  duties  pleasant. 

In  Atlanta,  at  that  time,  I  had  an  unide,  and  with  him  I 
was  to  live  tem])orarily.  On  the  cars  or,  occasionally,  going 
in  the  \\u\ck  with  Mr.  iHenck,  I  easily  made  my  way  to  an<l 
from  my  work.  Weeks  passed  and  to  my  empU^^er  I 
l>ecame  more  and  more  attaclied.  My  onn  father  had  been 
dead  many  year>.  and  lo  this  man  whom  1  now  looked  upon 
as  a  t'atlier.  I  bore  a  son's  love.  On.e  day  as  1  worked  away 
in  my  l.i!)(rat<  ly   I   wa-^  snr])rise(l  to  find  standing  near  me 
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iion,e  O'tlier  than  this  veneral)le  man'  himself.  He  sjxike  to 
me  kindly  and  bade  me  come  to  his  office  for  a  few  minutes. 
As  I  entered.  1  realized  that  something^  was  troublinj^;  the 
old  man.  who  was  now  in  his  four  score  \-ears. 

"James,"  said  he,  for  that  was  what  I  had  asked  him  to 
call  me,  "I  want  you  to  live  with  me."  For  a  moment.  1 
was  avercome  with  surprise,  for  surely,  said  1  to  myself, 
that  is  not  what  is  causing'  him  so  nuich  anxiety.  "I  am 
getting-  old  now,  my  wife  is  dead,  and  there  is  no  one  at 
home  with  me.  I  ha\'e  reached  the  point  where  I  look  upon 
you  as  my  son.      Won't  you  come?'' 

How  could  I  refuse  such  a  plea.  As  he  stood  ])y  me, 
infirm  and  old,  with  the  blast  of  eighty  winters  on  his 
wrinkled  brow,  I  felt  like  throwing  my  arms  about  his  neck 
and  telling  him  of  the  love  that  I  bore  for  him. 

*'But  you  did  not  want  me  to  come  tonight,  did  you?" 

"Yes,  tonight,  go  arrange  your  laborator>'  and  come  back 
to  me.  We  siball  drive  around  tO'  your  uncle's  hoiise  and 
get  his  permission." 

When  I  entered  the  home  of  Colonel  1^'lenck.  the  feeling, 
that  a  gloomy  foreboding-  hung  OA'er  the  head  of  the  Colonel, 
still  troubled  my  mind.  That  smile  that  I  so  much  had  seen 
when  first  I  met  him  had  ceased  to  play  upon  his  loving  face. 
That  once  calm  brow  was  furrowed  deep  with  worr_\"s 
wrinkles.  A\'hen  he  asked  me  tirst  to  live  with  l:im  I  did 
not  then  kr.ow  that  he  was  a  nniltimillionaire. 

In  this  household  were  employed  three  servants,  of  which 
the  colonel  gave  me  charge.  Mucli  did  I  meet  up  witli  tliem 
as  I  g-ave  them  orders  to  be  executed  durir.g  tlie  day,  l)ut 
the  more  I  saw  of  them  the  less  I  tlioug"ht  of  them.  I  began 
to  suspect  them,  and  each  day  my  suspicions  increased.  At 
last,  I  determir.ed  to  tell  Colonel  Flenck  my  thoughts.  That 
verv  night  as  I  sat  near  him  in  his  "den"  readin"',  I  dis- 
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cerned  the  increasing-  signs  of  uneasiness  within  him. 
Ought  I  to  add  further  to  his  troubles  by  telling  him  my  sus- 
picions of  the  sen-ants  ?  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  it 
was  now  or  never.     I  told  him. 

Turr.ing  to  me  he  told  me  in  tremulous  tones  :  "James,  you 
lia\e  found  out  something  that  I,  myself,  wouldn't  tell  you. 
For  six  months  a  black  cloud  has  been  hanging  about  me, 
and  tonight  it  seems  denser  than  ever  before.  Listen,  today 
I  overheard  a  conversation  among  the  servants.  This  very 
week  they  mean  to  rob  me  and  kill  me  if  necessity  demands 
it.  I  car/t  turn  them  out;  they  know  that  I  have  money, 
and  ihey  are  l)ent  on  getting  it." 

"Colonel,  don't  you  think  that  there  is  at  least  one  of  the 
servants  who  is  an  honest  man  ?  I  believe  tliat  only  one  of 
them  is  to  play  the  robber :  the  others  are  afraid  to  tell  on 
him.      We  shall  see,  though,  wliat  time  1)rings  to  pass." 

However  frig-litful  the  tale  of  robbery  and  nunxler  miglit 
have  been,  I  was  not  going  to-  play  the  coward.  I  deter- 
mired  to  see  that  no  murder  was  committed  in  that  house. 

>ic  ^  jjc  ;!«  H^  5|j 

I'erhaps  had  I  not  l>een  the  holder  of  a  scholarshi])  at 
Clenison,  I  would  have  taken  the  electrical  course,  for  many 
days  in  my  life  had  I  spent  in  the  power  house  of  my  town 
watching  the  giant  dynamos  as  they  converted  meclianical 
erjergy  into  electrical  energy.  Even  whik'  in  college,  I  liad 
taken  opportunity  to  read  many  electrical  journals,  and  my 
fancy  for  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  that  T  had  obtained 
was  to  hel])  me  much  in  carrying  oiu  m\  role  as  detector 
of  tl:e  ro])l)ery.  In  l)ricf.  tliese  were  m\  plans:  \\y  nicar.s 
of  metal  ])lales,  charged  with  electricity,  placed  so  that  the 
ser\ar.i  would  stej)  upon  them  as  l:e  entered.  1  phuir.'cd  to 
In  Id  him  ur.til  arrests  could  be  made,  l-'roni  a  switch  al>o\'e 
in\-  hed    1    would   nianipulale  ni\-   apparalu>. 
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From  the  iron  works,  I  secured  metal  enougli  to  cover  the 
floors  of  the  rooms  into  which  I  knew  the  man  woukl  come, 
w^hich  were,  by  the  wa}",  our  sk^eping-  apartments.  Beneath 
the  nictak  and  uiKk'r  each  1)C(1  extonding  for  twO'  or  three 
feet  outside  the  l>cds,  I  ])1aced  rubber  padding-  to  act  as  an 
insulator.  To  the  metal  ])lates  I  carefully  attached  wires 
throug'h  wliich  1  woukl  send  the  current  of  electricity,  and 
to  the  initton  al>o\-e  my  l)e(l,  I  attached  all  the  apparatus. 
From  this  one  switch,  I  woukl  sound  the  alanii  at  police 
headquarters,  awake  the  faithful  servants,  if  there  were  any, 
and  a'bo\-e  all,  fasten  the  burglar  tO'  the  floor. 

My  intentions  were  to  carry  all  this  out  without  letting 
the  Colonel  kmO'W  of  my  plans.  I  would  arrest  the  robl^er 
and  bring  him  to  justice  before  the  Colonel  would  awake. 
Purposely,  therefore,  I  barred  the  door  leading  into  his 
room  from  the  hall,  thus  making  the  servant  dbliged  to 
come  through  my  room  before  reaching-  that  of  the  Colonel. 
With  him  in  my  room,  I  would  ha\'e  him  at  my  merc\'. 

It  was  Friday  night,  the  13th, — and  a  dreary  night  it 
was.  We  had  already  retired.  Colonel  Flenck  was  asleep ; 
I,  awake,  my  mind  was  too  occupied,  and  my  thoughts  too 
busy,  to  be  lulled  to  rest.  In  my  mind  I  went  over  e\'ery 
piece  to  see  that  each  connection  was  correct.  The  clock 
struck  twelve.  I  lay  listemng.  \Miat  was  diat,  that  sound 
so  much  like  padded  footfalls  on  the  carpeted  stair?  VCsls 
the  faithless  servant  on  the  move  already?  Yes,  for  there 
in  the  hallway  I  could  discern  a  dim  shape  in  the  darkness. 
Cautiously  my  hand  stole  to  the  switch.  Just  as  he  drew  his 
revolver,  I  threw  on  the  switch,  and  there  before  me,  l^are- 
footed,  was  the  ro'bber  glued  to  the  floor,  pistol  in  hand  and 
with  the  look  of  Death  in  his  eyes.  From  his  revolver 
leaped  sparks  of  electricity ;  his  ver}-  hair  stood  on  end.  He 
was  helpless;  he  was  powerless.  Below  me  I  heard  the  bell 
of  the  police  patrol;  in  the  doorway  stood  the  two  faithful 
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servants.     ]vly  alarms  had  all  sounded.     The  robber  was 
caught  in  the  act. 

*  He  ;K  *  *  5}t 

Before  the  Colonel  arose  the  next  morning,  I  hurried 
away,  for  I  was  now  superintendent  of  the  works  and  upon 
me  devolved  all  the  work  as  supervisor.  As  I  stood  by  a 
group  of  men  directing  a  piece  of  work,  I  felt  a  touch  upon 
my  shoulder.  Glancing  around,  I  saw  standing  by  me  my 
foster  father  with  that  same  dear  smile  that  I  iiad  seen  upon 
his  face  when  first  I  met  him  three  years  before.  Ten  years 
younger  he  seemed  than  he  was  the  day  before.  Xot  a 
word  did  he  utter,  but,  grasping  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  into 
the  office,  where,  some  years  before,  I  had  come  to  apply 
for  a  position  as  analyst. 

"James,"  he  said,  "I  have  no  daughter  to  give  you. 
\\^ou'ld  to  God  that  I  did  have,  for  to  you  I  owe  the  most 
precious  possession  I  might  have  in  life.  Xo,  I  have  no 
child  to  reward  you  with  ;  I  have  given  you  all  my  love.  I 
gi\e  you  now — "  He  hesitated,  as  a  thousand  tangled 
thoughts  raced  through  my  troubled  ])rain — "I  give  ytui 
now  a  third  interest  in  this  business,  which  for  forty  years 
I  have  been  working,  ^'ou  came  to  me  to  be  uTanaged.  I 
now  make  you  manager." 

-But,  C(>lonel— " 

"Xot  a  word,  it  is  yours.  \\'ork  hard,  boy,  for  you  are 
in  your  i)rime.  Vou  have  much  before  you.  I  shall  advise 
you.  l)ut  from  weak  hands  into  strong  hands,  I  drop  the 
reins." 

"Was  a  mortal  ex'er  happier?"  C,  "'1-5." 


"Xone  but  such  as  are  good  men.  can  gi\e  gcvxl  things, 
and  llial  wliicli  is  not  good  is  not  delicious  to  a  wcll-gov- 
crr.ed  and  wi^e  a])petile." 
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This  One  Thing  I  Do. 

An  orig-inal  thinker,  in  wriiini^-  of  lack  of  concentration, 
once  asked  this  unique  (|uestion  :  "Did  you  e\er  see  a  coon 
try  to  climl)  two  trees  at  the  same  time?"  Me  then  calls 
attention  to  what  would  ha)>iKn.  were  the  coon  to  attempt 
so  foolish  a  feat — he  would  naturally  fall  off.  After  this 
came  tlie  wise  advice:  ^'[)o  one  thing-  well,  and  let  all  the 
rest  g*o." 

Everywhere,  in  life,  there  are  people  trying  to  climb  two 
or  more  trees  at  the  same  time.  These  people  are  b\'  no 
means  a  stupid  class;  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  usually,  the 
brilliant  in'di\-iduals  of  a  community — ^the  men  and  women 
who  ''can  do  e\'eryt'hinig'."  Such  people  are  usually  gi\en  a 
chance  to  do  everything.  The  world  is  not  slow  in  taking' 
advantage  of  the  varied  efficienc\-  of  others.  Besides,  the 
possessors  of  many  powers  is  generally  prompted  to  be  use- 
ful in  his  activities.  As  the  result,  we  find  a  few  men  doing 
the  work  o-f  each  community. 

Is  this  right?     Of  course,  not.     It  is  better  to  set  ten  men 
to  work  than  to  do  the  work  O'f  ten  men.     It  is  wrong  to  the. 
capable  person  to  allow  him  to^  be  overworked,  in  filling  tlie 
places  ol  so  many.     It  is  wrong  to  the  idle  person  not  to 
give  him  one  of  the  positions. 

The  great  ''Captains  O'f  Indaistry  and  Finance"  are,  almost 
without  exception,  men  of  one  Idea.  E\'eryone  who  would 
make  his  life  count  for  the  highest  good  must  learn,  sooner 
or  later,  to  focus  his  forces.  Great  imentors  are  men  of 
one  idea.  Extremes  in  this,  liowex-er,  as  in  everything, 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  not  well  to  bar  from  one's  life  the 
pursuit  of  some  healthful,  congenial  aA'oeation.  This  fur- 
nishes a  fine  antidote  to  undo  absorption  in  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life.  In  a  desiral)le,  wholesome  avocation  one  fiixls 
refreshment,  rest  and  strenonh. 
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If  a  man  thoroughly  masters  one  worthy  subject  or  noble 
life  work,  he  need  never  fear  narrowness  as  the  result  of 
focusing  his  energies ;  for  e\-ery  noble  occupation,  science  or 
art,  is  so  complex  as  to  lead  to  many  other  subjects.  By 
the  way  of  illustration,  there  is  the  minister's  life.  To 
quote  the  eminent  founder  of  the  Emmanuel  ^lovement.  Dr. 
Elwood  \\'orcester :  "Clergymen,  if  they  are  rectors  and 
ministers  of  the  great  and  highly  organized  parishes,  must 
1>e  leaders  of  thought,  financiers,  scholars,  and  able  preach- 
ers. In  other  words,  they  must  labor  in  constantly  recur- 
ring tasks  and  duties,  which  are  always  the  same  but  yet 
must  always  be  done  differently.  Addressing  tlie  same 
audience  week  by  week,  they  mtist  not  repeat  themselves. 
Speaking  on  the  oldest  theme  known  to  man  they  must  be 
able  to  make  it  ever  fresh  and  new.  Their  working-  week 
consists  of  seven  davs  and  their  workino-  dav,  if  thev  are 
really  interested  in  their  work,  ends  at  midnig'ht  or  when 
they  are  too  wearv'  to  write,  to  speak,  to  think,  or  to  act  any 
longer;  and  then  they  go  to  bed  with  the  sad  consciousness 
of  having  left  many  tasks  undone.  In  short,  if  we  are 
really  alive  and  awake  to  our  op'portunity  life  demands  of 
us  all  that  we  be  able  to  give  and  to  do." 

The  experience  of  every  progressive  clergyman  will  cor- 
roborate tliis  statement.  The  experience  of  many  ministers 
will  probably  even  add  to  the  list  of  varied  offices  and  duties. 
Is  tl:ere  much  danger  of  a  live  minister  growing  narrow 
or  self-centered?     Hardly. 

As  to  the  writer's  life,  the  writer  who  would  excel,  must 
kr.ow  the  literature  of  tl:e  past  and  of  the  present.  He  must 
ac({uire  skill  in  handling  the  tools  ot"  his  craft — words,  sen- 
tenices,  tlK.uglits,  eniotinns,  and  all  the  \aricd  rhetorical 
forms  and  ph.rases.  A  knowledge  of  conitemporary  e\ents 
must  be  at  his  ready  command.  He  must  master  many 
brandies  of  learnini2-.      Science  an<l  art  nuist  be  his  familiar 
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friends.      lie  innst  learn  the  secrets  of  nature,  tlie  cunIoius 
and  lore  of  other  lands.     Life  must  be  an  open  l)o.)k. 

Is  this  a  narrowin^i;-  role?  Just  so  broad  may  the  pur- 
suits of  other  noble  vocations  and  arts  l)ecome. 

Some  one  has  cited  this  as  the  secret  of  concentration: 
"You  can  concentrate  on  anything-  you  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  or  dearly  lo\'e."  A  refreshing  instance  of  a  man 
true  to  the  one  idea  ])rincii)le  recer.tly  came  to  ligln.  When 
Jack  Binns,  the  hero  of  "The  Republic,"  was  offered  an 
enormous  sum  to  appear  on  the  music  hall  stage,  he  replied : 
"I  am  a  wireless  operator,  I  can't  act  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  niade  intO'  a  tin  god." 

Inscribed  upon  the  arch  that  surmounts  the  ^'Gateway  to 
Success"  might  fitly  be  carved  these  words:  ''Xot  these  fifty 
things  i  tr\''  to  do;  but  this  one  thing  I  do." 

J.  McD.,  '15. 
♦J*    ♦**    ♦♦<•    ♦*♦ 

Uncle  Dave's  Logic. 

"I  tells  yer  brederen  dat  de  nig'ger  race  am  fas'  goin'  ter 
de  dogs.  Dey  is  de  cussedest  lot  ob  oorighteous  scamps 
dat  I  eber  did  hab  my  eyes  sot  on.  Yer  kin  howl  an  kick 
up  all  kins  ob  racket  if  yer  wanter.  But  I  ain't  akeerin'  if 
ye  does,  for  I  is  a  gwine  ter  tell  yer  whut  I  thinks  about  in 
yer. 

I  is  a  direct  son  ob  Ham  an  so  is  you,  and  becase  dis  is  so, 
yer  is  sot  onder  obligations  ter  do  whut  de  buckrer  tells  yer. 
Didn't  de  good  Lawd  tell  Ham,  when  he  tuk  an  put  a  nigi^er 
skin  on  him,  dat  he  an  his  chillun  would  foreber  be  de  serv- 
ents  ob  de  \\'hite  folks. 

Wall,  now,  let  ole  Da\e  tell  yer  aboutin  de  days  he  am 
done  been  through.  Wa\'  back  yonder  in  de  postolic  days 
I  wus  a  livin'  in  de  jungles  ob  Aficer,  an  one  dav  a  l)ig  ole 
ship  come  atootin'  cross  de  ocean,  it  did,  an'  tuk  me  slam 
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jam  away  from  me  ole  home  whar  I  \^•us  bred  an'  born,  an 
de  fus  thing  I  knoA\'ed  I  wns  sole  fur  a  slabe  in  a  place  de 
calls  Bostin.  Xow,  yer  kn(  \v  I  wus  jus  a  little  nigger  boy 
den,  jus  bout  as  black  as  de  gits  ter  be,  an  yer  ken  bet  dat  I 
wus  moug^hty  bad  skeered  whin^  one  day  nie  Yankee  boss 
lowd  dat  he  wus  a  gwir.e  ter  beat  me  hide  off  me  case  I 
didn't  hab  enuf  sense  ter  wuk  in  de  factry.  So  one  day  he 
tuck  me  an  a  lot  cb  oter  nigers  an  brung  us  down  hyre  ter 
South  Calina,  an  sole  us  ter  Mars  John. 

De  good  ole  massa  am  ded  an  gene  now.  de  Lawd  bless 
'im.  I  is  abin  stayin'  in  Miss  Sally's  yard  eber  since  he  wus 
kilt,  an  I  tells  yer  nigger,  dat  she  do  think  lots  ch  me  an  I 
thinks  a  lot  ob  Jier. 

Wall,  I  mus  git  back  ter  me  tale :  Fore  I  had  done  ben 
down  h\r  long,  de  war  it  corned  on.  it  did,  an  de  ole  Boss 
he  went  oft*  fer  ter  fight  de  Yankees.  When  he  wus  agwine 
outin  de  yard,  he  says  ter  me.  he  did :  "Xow,  Dave,  you  keep 
good  keer  ob  Sallie  an  de  chillun."  I  sliow  did  feel  l)ig- 
when  Massa  tole  me  dis,  so  I  says  : 

"All  right,  boss,  I  is  a  gwine  ter  take  good  keer  up  ^liss 
Sally  and  de  chillun  as  lonig  as  I  is  got  any  bans  an  foots." 

]\Iars  John  neber  did  come  .back.  Dem  gol-derned  Yan- 
kees kilt  him  in  de  fus  battle  ob  Manasseus.  Eber  since  dat 
I  ain't  had  no  use  for  dem  darned  Yankees. 

Xot  long  ater  dat  ole  Al)e  Linc(ni.  b.e  sant  word  down 
South,  dat  all  de  niggers  wus  free.  \\'all.  I  knowed  dat  dat 
rascal  didn't  hab  nothin'  ter  do  wid  it;  so  I  jus  staid  on  wid 
Miss  Sally,  after  all  de  other  niggers  had  done  lef.  (^le 
Jake  an  old  Tom  dey  went  ter  Cicorgia  an'  got  kill  ir.  a 
racket;  ole  Isaic  he  am  in  de  jail  fer  stealin' :  and  de  Lawd 
knows  whut  eber  did  happen  ter  de  oter  niggers,  outside  ol) 
ole  Jeff,  who  I  sees  ober  dare  in  de  crowd  now. 

Den  ole  Sherman  he  comes  long,  he  did. an  tuk  ehcry  thing 
off  de  plantation  and  den  ])nrr.i  Mis^  Sally  h.ouse.      Wall.  I 
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jus  had  ter  stan  up  an  set'  de  house  l)urn,  cose  1  c<>ul(hi't  do 
notliin'  af^"ain  all  deni  scami)s.  l)e  tuk  ehery  nKvrsal  us  had 
ter  eat:  ratins,  horse  feed,  au  el)er}ihin<^-  else. 

Fcr  seben  da\s  Miss  vSall\'  ar.  de  chilhin  li'hed  on  de  parch 
corn  whut  I  had  done  picked  U])  atter  de  ^'ankee  horse  liad 
d'one  got  away. 

When  dey  let.  us  show  wus  glad.  But  de  ole  planati(jn 
looked  hke  an  earthcpiake  had  done  Ijeen  cross  it.  De  ole 
house  wus  gone;  and  de  niggers  wus  g(;ne;  all  de  crop  wus 
mint.  Ter  tell  de  strait  ob  it,  if  J  hadn't  seed  dem  Yankees, 
I  wud  er  sed  dat  judgment  day  pro'[>er  had  done  come. 

Arter  de  Yankees  wus  gone,  I  sot  ter  work  wid  one  ole 
lame  mule  dey  had  lef  us,  an  planted  er  ricw  crop.  Eber 
since  dat  I  is  abeen  tendin  ter  Miss  Sally  planation;  an'  I  is 
been  makin'  good  crops,  too.  You  see.  dis  hyr  buch  cb 
kees,  don't  yer.  Well,  dis  one  opens  de  crib,  dis  one  de 
smokehouse,  and  dis  one  de  chickenhouse. 

I  bet  yer  dare  ain't  a  nigger  in  dis  crowd  but  whut 
wudn't  be  mighty  glad  ter  swap  places  wid  me.  Jeff,  dare 
ain't  no  use  ter  look  mad  at  me.  You  knows  dat  I  tried  me 
debil  bes  ter  git  yer  ter  stay  wid  de  boss ;  but  you  wus  so 
lubber  headed  dat  I  couldn't  do  nothin'  wid  yer.  You  sed 
you  Avus  a  gwine  ter  fann  in  de  fine  st}ie.  Her  }-ou  is  i3ack 
hyre.  an  }'ou  anit  got  nothin'  but  de  close  on  yer  back,  an 
dey  is  nn'ghty  ragged. 

Xiggers,  I  is  a  gwine  ter  tell  yer  de  Lawd  truth  :  yer  mus 
stick  ter  de  buckrer  an  de  buckrer  will  stick  tei*  you.  I  don't 
see  wliut  am  de  matter  wid  de  niggers  dese  days.  De 
young  black  scamps  dat  am  growin'  up  dese  days  don't  think 
bout  nothin'  but  raisin'  san  an  racket  in  genel.  Dey  seems 
ter  fergit  dat  dey  use  ter  blong  ter  de  buckrer.  De\-  jus 
trots  ronn  de  country  jus  like  dey  is  as  good  as  de  white 
folks.  Some  ob  de  rascals  eben  gits  ter  wearin'  er  derlw  an 
er  claw  hammered  coat. 
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I'es  agwine  ter  tell  you  again,  dat  yer  better  git  ter  work 
an  stop  dis  hyre  biggidy  doin',  fore  de  buckrer  gits  tared  of 
it  an  sends  yer  outer  de  countn-. 

I  is  nigh  on  eighty  yars  ole  new,  an  de  bes  days  dat  I  is 
done  spent  in  dis  eighty  yars  wus  de  good  ole  slabery  days, 
when  massa  use  ter  be  so  good  ter  dis  nigger.  Dem  wus  de 
days  when  de  hoe-cakes  wus  onnumbered,  and  de  cider  wus 
afloatin'  in  de  press. 

Xiggers,  I  is  moughty  nigh  ter  heaben  now,  an'  if  heaben 
am  half  es  good  as  slaber}'  time,  dat  am  de  place  fer  ole 
Dave.  J.  P.  R.,  '15. 

<-    *>    ♦    <* 

A  Matter  of  Time. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  little  town  of  Brunswick  can- 
not but  have  heard  of  the  peculiar  adventure  of  Jim  Carlton. 
Jim  was  the  town's  niglit  watchman.  Among  his  many 
duties  was  that  of  winding  and  oiling  the  great  town  clock, 
which  stood  in  a  tower  overlooking  Brunswick.  It  was  on 
a  l)right  June  morning,  that  Jim,  accompanied  by  his  insep- 
arable companion  and  watch  dog,  Don,  ascended  the  rickety 
stairway  into  the  clock  tower.  After  winding  the  cli)ck  an<l 
oiling  tiie  machinery,  he  put  his  arm  through  the  circular 
opening  in  the  clock's  face  to  oil  the  bearings  of  the  large 
sword-like  hands.  While  occupied  at  this  task,  he  heard 
the  fire  alarm  sound.  He  withdrew  his  arm,  and  thrust  his 
head  through  the  opening.  He  discovered  a  small  buildin<g 
ablaze  beneath  him,  and  a  number  of  men  busy  in  trying  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  He  remained  watching  the  hre  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Tlien,  seeing  that  the  fwc  was  under 
control,  he  started  to  withdraw  his  head.  Suddenly  he  felt 
something  cold  against  his  neck.  He  became  ])ale  with 
terror  wlien  he  discovered  that  the  long  blade-like  minute 
hand  had  slowly  descended,  during  his  iiUent  watch  of  the 
tire,    and    had    trai)])L'd    him    like    a    mouse,      lie    was    now 
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unable  to  witlulraw  his  head;  and  the  blade  was  slowly 
descending-.  Already  ii  was  pressing  against  his  neck.  He 
tried  to  yell  for  help  from  below;  but  the  words  choked  in 
his  tliroat.  Mar.\-  I'r.ou^iits  pa>>L'(l  through  h.is  brain  dur- 
ing those  death-like  moment.-.  He  wondered  how  long  it 
would  take  the  blade  to  cut  olf  his  liead,  and  what  the  peo- 
ple would  say  when  his  h.ead  drojyped  into  the  midst  of  them. 
All  the  while  tlie  l;lade  was  slowly  cutting  into  his  neck; 
and,  already  he  felt  the  blood  oozing  from  it.  He  closed 
his  eyes,  and  was  sinking  into  insensibility,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  a  cry  of  pain  from  Don.  He  listened.  Could  it 
be  possible?  The  clanking  of  the  great  pendulum  had 
ceased ;  and  the  blade  no  longer  sank  deeper  into  his  neck. 
Don,  meanwhile,  continued  to  howl  with  pain.  Jim  was 
now  able  to  yell  to  tlie  people  below ;  and  soon  sexeral 
rushed  up  to  rescue  him  from  his  painful  position.  Don, 
also,  was  in  a  painful  fix.  While  chasing  a  mouse,  he  had 
been  led  among  the  machinery  of  the  clock ;  and  here  his 
foot  was  caught  between  too  cogs  and  crushed.  Tiiis  was 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  stopping  of  tlie  macliinery.  Jim 
did  not  think  of  his  own  hurt ;  but.  catching  Don  in  his  arms. 
he  hastened  to  find  a  doctor.  C.  T.  K. 
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W  iii:x,  l(X)kiiij4-  tliri)iii^li  i]ic*  iiuli\i(lual  records  of  the 
.'seniors  as  they  appear  in  cur  anr.uals.  we  notice  how  many 
honors   ha\e   l)cen   conferred   on    some   men   and    liow    few 
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honors  ha\c  fallen  to  others,  we 
.-/re   ()//;-  Collci^c  IliKiiors  c'du   bnt    feel    tliat   these   records 

Properly   Oiridcd/  are    not,    as    tliey    should    l)e.    a 

measure  of  the  indixidual's  abil- 
ity or  a  reward  for  umseltish  service.  Then,  in  studying  the 
nianiier  in  which  these  so-called  honors,  ]>ut  really  oppor- 
tunities for  ser\ice,  are  dex'eloped,  we  see  that  these  suppos- 
edly more  brilliant  men  have  been  too  nuich  overloaded  to 
develop  each  opportunit\"  in  such  a  way  as  to  i^"i\'e  the  best 
service. 

A  college  course,  being  the  beginnin'g-  of  life's  education, 
should  teach,  not  only  the  principles  of  the  various  sciences, 
but  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  develop  in  the  student 
a  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  O'f  his  fellows. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  justification  of  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  money  expended  by  students  in  their  Siports,  enter- 
tainments, and  the  co'llege  publications.  These  expendi- 
tures O'f  time  and  money  being  thus  justified,  the  work  of 
conducting  these  \'arious  activities  should  be  so-  apportioned 
as  to  secure  the  most  efiicient  services.  This  ^brings  us  to 
ask.  How  can  the  most  efiicient  service  be  secured  and 
honors  be  so  divided  as  to  justify  reward  and  put  a  premium 
on  merit  j^ 

\\'e  must  concede  in  the  beginning  that  it  is  hard  to 
formulate  a  rule  for  securing  the  most  efiicient  services ; 
because  we  can  not,  before  a  trial,  determine  tlie  ability  of 
an  indi\-idual  correctly.  We  s;pend  our  first  two  years  in 
college  getting  slig'htly  accpiainted  with  each  other.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  some  men  become  prominent  in-  A'ariou^^ 
ways,  as  for  example  by  their  athletic  or  class  records,  and 
so  are  the  best  known  men  at  the  beginning  of  tlieir  junior 
year  when  they  begin  to  take  a  real  part  in  carr}ing  on  the 
activities  of  the  corps.  Now.  men  have  tO'  be  chosen  for 
the  various  ofiices,  and  thev  must  of  necessitv  come  from 
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those  who  are  best  known  by  their  merit  or  their  show  of 
merit. 

We  sl:all  suppose  that  for  the  places  of  responsibiUty  first 
to  be  filled,  men  of  real  merit  are  chosen.  They  handle  tlie 
work  entrusted  to  them  with  real  ability,  and  thus  become 
even  better  known.  Then,  when  other  positions  of  trust 
are  to  be  filled,  th.ese  men,  because  they  stand  out,  are 
selected ;  and  so  they  are  called  upon  to  fill  more  positions 
of  honor.  \Miile  these  men  have  the  ability  to  do  things, 
they  have  mot  the  faculty  of  measuring  properly  their  capac- 
ity, and  so  presently  find  themselves  under  too  great  a 
strain.  But  th.ey  have  accepted  tliese  positions  of  trusts, 
and  so  feel  honor  bound  to  carry  th.nmgh  the  work  which 
they  have  undertaken.  As  a  result  they  neglect  their  class 
work,  and,  even  then,  can  not  do  justice  to  all  the  positions 
that  they  hold. 

But  it  is  fre(|uently  not  the  men  of  real,  but  of  apparent, 
ability  who  secure  the  coveted  places.  All  of  us  have  known 
of  men  who  have  laid  as  careful  plans  and  used  as  shrewd 
methods  as  any  politicians  in  order  to  secure  some  election. 
A\>  have  seen  this  spirit  in  class  and  society  electic^ns,  and  we 
have  felt  the  resultiiig  bad  feeling  it  wrought.  We  have 
seen  classes  and  societies  as  hostilely  dix'ided  as  any  ])olitical 
]>arties,  and  we  have  seen  this  feeling  aggrawtted  by  scliem- 
ing  poliliciar.s  in  tlie  college  for  purely  selfish  ends,  v^ome- 
times  these  men  have  ability,  and  as  often  they  have  not.  Tn 
either  case,  they  are  likel}-  to  secure  more  offices  than  ihey 
v:\n  lill  to  the  best  interest  of  tlie  corps. 

lUrt  what  has  become  of  the  other  mer.  of  ability  who 
l:ave  not  been  brought  out?  Why,  they  are  looking  on. 
unforturatelv  too  modest  to  push  themselves  forward. 
W(;iil(l  il  rot  be  better  to  seek  tlu^.ve  men  out  and  gi\e  tluMU 
SiMue  WMfk  \i>  do  than  to  allow  an  able  nir.n  to  undertake  tt^o 
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much,  and  yet  another  to  force  liinisclf  into  positions  which 
he  can  fill  orly  unworthily  ? 

It  is  true  that  in  fearing-  we  may  over-load  a  man,  we  may 
not  gain  the  efficient  serxice  he  might  gi\e;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  for  this  other  work  we  may  hnd  another  who.  feel- 
ing that  this  is  his  only  O'ppnrtunity  to  shine,  will,  by  a 
greater  efifort,  surpass  wh.at  his  more  al)le  fellow  student 
might  have  done.  And  should  both  men  ha\e  ecpial  abilitw 
the  division  w^ould  enable  each  to  do  better  w^ork.  Again, 
the  second  man  may  prove  even  superior  to  him  who  was 
first  choice.  This  is  the  surest  way  of  building  u[)  tliose 
activities  of  the  corps,  which  undertakings  add  so  nnuh  to 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a  college  course. 

But  these  activities  of  the  corps  are  not  carried  on  for  the 
sake  of  th.e  success  that  may  be  achie\'ed  by  their  promoters, 
nor  for  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  may  be  raised, 
but  as  a  means  of  the  greatest  development  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  for  the  greatest  number.  Since 
this  is  true,  it  is  clear  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  so 
regulate  these  positions  to  honior  (opportunities  for  service) 
as  to  bring  about  the  greatest  development  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  only  way  we  see  of  doing  this  is  to  limit  the 
numl)er  of  positions  which  one  man  may  hold.  Yet,  it  is 
imperative  that  this  limitation  does  not  hamper  these  admi- 
rable features  of  college  life,  or  so  limit  a  man's  sphere  as  to 
keep  him  from  showing  his  ability.  Have  we  made  the 
need  clear?  Surely  every  man  in  the  corps  feels  the  need. 
Would  a  scheme  like  this  meet  it  ? 

Divide  the  work  of  the  college  into  four  classes,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Class  A. — Officers  of  the  college  pu])lications,  and  par- 
ticipants in  society  celebrations. 

Class  B. — Officers  of  the  societies,  dancing  club,  etc. 
.    Class  C. — Places  on  athletic  teams. 
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Class  D. — Committee  men  of  any  organization. 

Xow,  make  a  scale  of  \alues  for  each  position  in  each 
class,  and  fix  a  limit  to  the  number  of  points  a  man  can 
hold  in  each  class  and  in  the  aggregate.  \\t  can  best  make 
this  clear  by  an  example.  However,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  do  ijot  mean  to  say  that  the  values  we  assign 
in  this  example  are  just,  fo'r  such  values  would  have  to  be 
fixed  after  careful  study  and  changed  as  experience 
demanded. 

Let  us  suppose  the  following  position  to  have  the  values 
given : 

Class  A. — Editor-in-Chief   of   Annual 10  points 

Literary   Chief  of   Annual 5  points 

Assistant  Literary   Editor  of  Annual 2  points 

Editor-in-Chief   of   The   Chroxicle 8  points 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Chronicle 3  points 

Orator,    Debater,    Declaimer,    Society    Celebration 

(Limit   13)    3  points 

Class  B. — President   L.iterary   Society 5  points 

Vice   President   I>iterary   Society 2  points 

Literary  Critic,   etc 1  point 

President   Dancing  Club 5  points 

Vice  President  Dancing  Club   (Limit  7) 2  points 

Class    C. — Places  rated  according  to  importance  (Limit  S)...  3-5  points 

(/lass   1). — ^Chairman    2  points 

Connnitteeman    (Limit    .>) 1   point 

Xow.  if  a  man  secured  all  the  places  allowed  in  each  class, 
lie  would  have  -V^  points,  but  tlie  aggregate  should  be  limiled 
to  25  points.  In  this  wa\'  a  man  might  hold  as  many  i)laces 
as  is  consistent  with  goad  work,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  hi;^  talent  to  show  itself  in  any  one  class.  This  would 
encourage  a  man  to  (le\-eloi)  an.d  seek  prominence  in  \aried 
lines  rather  than  grab  all  of  the  i)osilions  of  one  kind;  and 
so,  narrow  the  sphere  of  de\elopnienl  of  both  himself  and 
others. 

Let  us  see  how  this  scheme  would  effect  an  ii-.dixidnal.  A 
man  nuijht  he   Ivlit' )r-in'-(.1iief  n\   tlie  Animal  and  either  a 
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literary  editor  of  Tine  Chronicle  or  a  i>articipant  in  a 
society  celebration.  This  would  be  as  iiiucli  as  most  men 
s'hotild  undertake,  and,  should  the  man  in  question  possess 
very  unusual  ability,  it  would  sliow  itself  in  the  hig"hest 
standard  to  which  he  would  raise  these  publications.  But 
this  man  could  also  be  president  and  other  officer  of  a  society 
or  cltib  without  much  expenditure  of  time,  and  thus  his  merit 
as  a  leader  would  be  stamped  b}'  an  additional  7  points. 
Xow  he  has  5  points  more  which  may  h(i  filled  from  Classes 
C  or  D,  depending  on  his  talent. 

At  first  thought  it  will  seem  that  this  representati\e  man 
has  been  given  the  highest  honors,  and  honors  which  stamp 
his  worth  unmistakably.  A  man  of  this  t}'pe  will  not  care 
for  petty  offices — and  if  he  does,  his  selfishness  should  not 
be  encouraged.  An  examination  of  the  table  given  wil' 
show  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  secure  popular  favor  and  an 
appearance  of  importance  may  have  a  long  list  O'f  minor 
positions. 

By  a  scheme  like  this,  one  man  could  not  monopolize  all 
of  the  places  of  a  certain  class  ;  and  so,  if  he  possessed  genius, 
he  would  show  it  by  more  able  and  diversified  work  which 
would  be  wortli  more  to  him  and  others.  \\'e  need  a 
scl:eme  of  securing  more  e([ual  and  just  division  of  hooors, 
and  more  efficient  service ;  one  that  will  put  these  places  less 
at  the  command  of  schemers  and  insure  their  being  a  reward 
for  merit. 

The  next  ([uestion  is,  how  can  such  a  plan  be  devised, 
perfected,  and  enforced?  It  can  not  be  done  by  the  corps 
as  a  whole  for  reason  too  obvious  to  mention;  and  it  should 
net  be  forced  on  the  student  body.  Perhaps  it  could  be 
devised  by  a  council  of  students  holding  these  positions  and 
members  of  the  faculty,  perfected  in  tl:e  light  of  experier.ce, 
and  enforced  by  the  president  of  the  college. 


Editors  : 
G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '12.  O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


Tlie  number  of  exchanges  recei\'ed  this  month  is  excep- 
tionally small,  in  fact,  fewer  have  been  received  this  montli 
than  any  odier  mf)nth  of  tliis  }-ear. 

T'houg-h  th.e  number  i^  small  indeed,  the  (juality  of  those 
recei\e'd  is  far  abo\e  the  a^'erag•e — the  best  of  the  year. 
Several  of  the  magazines  received  in  exchange  this  month 
come  as  combination  issues,  that  is,  a  January  au'd  February 
issue  in  one.  The  reason  for  this  is  nO't  clear  to  us,  unless 
we  assume  that  the  staffs  of  the  varit)us  publications  ha\e 
by  this  time  become  weary  of  their  work,  and.  by  getting 
out  combination  issues,  hope  to  ])ut  up  a  shcnving  of  still 
doing  their  work.  We  hope  tliat  our  assumption  is 
unfounded,  as  this  would  be  the  beginnir.'g  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  spirit  to  get  out  the  college  publications  with  the 
least  expen(Hture  of  effort ;  whereas,  the  college  publicati(>ns 
should,  and  are.  for  that  matter,  criterion^  oi  the  way  in 
which  xoluntary  efforts  for  the  betterment  c^f  the  college  are 
viewed  at  the  various  colleges  of  which  th.ey  are  the  organs 
of  expression  to  the  outside  world. 

Much  indeed,  is  a  college  judged  by  the  character  of  the 
publicati(;ns  th.at  it  semis  iovih  to  the  criticism  o\  other  col- 
leges and  tl:e  world  at  large.  The  criticisms  received  from 
each  source  are.  we  are  forced  to  admit,  often,  unjust  and 
harsh,      v^lill.  ihev  serve  as  the  needed   iiicentixe  to  harder 
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work  and  an  improvement  in  the  (|uality  of  ilie  material. 
Tlie  end  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we,  on  whom  the 
res'ponsibihty  of  the  character  of  these  expressions  of  col- 
lei;e  life  rests,  must  be  up  and  doin^-  and  keep  at  it,  alllioii^-h 
at  times,  the  work  does  get  very  tiresome ;  and  often  takes  up 
the  time  that  we  might  otherwise  be  spending  in  athletics 
or  some  other  form  of  amusement. 

The  lirst,  and  likewise  one  of  llie  best,  of  the  magazines 
received  in  exchange  this  month  is  The  Mcrccrian.  This 
issue  is  good  from  the  tasteful  cover  design  to  the  ads  at  the 
'back.  The  poem.  Forest  Stillness,  is  good  and  has  an  ease 
of  movement  that  is  so  often  lacking  in  the  average  college 
poem.  However,  it  has  the  grave  fault  of  ha\'ing  a  sudden, 
weak,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory  ending.  TJie  Bvidenee 
of  Facts  is  written  in  a  good  pleasing  style,  but  it  should  be 
criticised  for  die  shortness  with  which  it  breaks  off.  The 
story  breaks  off  just  as  we  are  becoming  interested  in  it. 
A  Great  English  No,velist  is  an  essay  of  exceptional  good 
quality,  and  the  subject  is  treated  evidently  from  the  vantage 
oif  knowledge  of  the  theme  in  a  frank,  concise,  and  well 
expressed  way.  The  poem.  Lonely  Land,  is  very  descrip- 
tive and  true  to  nature.  It  is  e\idently  the  production  of  a 
nature-lover.  In  the  Alkali  Country  is  a  good  plot  well 
developed,  and  in  a  way  tliat  keeps  the  reader  in  a  suspense. 
It  might  be  criticised  on  the  ground  of  being  a  slight  bit  too 
short.  The  story,  Choosing  a  Course,  is  very  true  to  life  in 
the  country  schools,  and  by  its  abrupt,  and  at  the  same  time, 
suggestive  ending,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. My  Niece  Polly,  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
story  in  this  isisue.  It  is  exceedingly  true  of  life,  as  well  as 
haviiig  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
forming  an  attracti\  e  thread  of  freshness,  through  it.  Her 
Soft  Brozmi  Byes  is  the  truest  poetry  in  the  whole  magazine, 
and  we  regret  that  it  is  mo  longer. 
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The  Januan'-Februan'  issue  of  The  Trinity  Archiz'c  is  of 
\erv  good  qnalit}-,  but  certainly  is  net  large  enough  for  a 
combination  issue.  The  cover  design  is  very  neat  and  attrac- 
tive. This  issue  is  well  gotten  up,  and  is  an  exceptionally 
evenly  balanced  issue,  as  to  the  amount  of  poetry,  stories, 
and  essays.  The  poem,  Jcnniary,  is  excellent  in  expression 
and  description.  Tricked  by  Cupid  has  a  very  unique  plot 
delicately  developed  and  leading  to  a  very  pleasant  ending. 
Probably  a  little  untrue  to  life.  The  Robber  is  a  poem  that 
has  the  saving  quality  of  frankness,  even  though  it  is  dis^ 
tinctly  feminine,  and  clothes  in  romantic  language  the  liap- 
penings  of  every  day.  Ye  'Prentice  Turned  Alchemist  is  a 
most  excellent  story,  with  a  good  plot  told  in  a  vernacular 
not  often  used  b}'  any  but  one  of  much  experience  to  tell  a 
story  successfully.  That  the  author  of  this  story  has  used 
it  most  success  full}',  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  poem, 
Jleicpoints,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  didtactic  poems  that 
we  have  seen  in  many  a  day,  the  moral  being  told  in  a  pleas- 
ing and,  at  the  same  time,  a  convincing  way.  The  Passin<^ 
of  the  Old  is  a  story  full  of  the  longing  for  the  "good  old 
times"  expressed  easily  and  pleasantly  by  the  most  difficult 
means  possible — that  of  a  dialogue  between  in-animate 
objects.  The  author  should  be  most  highly  complimenited 
on  the  soothing  sweetness  of  her  passing  of  the  old.  From 
The  JVill-o'-the-Jl'isp  one  may  easily  see  the  futility  of  pur- 
suing after  the  will-o'-the-wisps  of  life,  as  men  have  done 
for  time  immemorial.  This  is  a  didactic  ix)em  without 
appearing  to  be  so,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence.  Soutliern  Industry  and  Hducatioiud  Ideals 
s'ho'ws  the  author's  s\:ni)aili\"  witli  liis  theme,  as  well  as 
evidencing  a  marked  familiarity  with  the  subject.  The 
Voice  of  the  Night  is  one  of  the  best  poems  that  we  lia\  e  had 
the  (>pportunit\-  of  reading  for  some  time.  The  author 
handles  a  \er\    dinicnlt   t\pe  of  \erse  with  marked  abilitw 


and,  consequent!}-,  w  ith  marked  success.  So  far  as  it  goes. 
Honor  at  Stake  is  a  ven"  good  story,  hut  has  the  hero  as  the 
likewise  conventional  college  hero — an  exceedingly  common 
occurrence  in  college  publicatii^ns.  She  U'allcs  in  Sadness 
is  a  strictly  allegorical  production.  Its  supertluous  adjec- 
tives make  it  rather  cloying.  Howexer,  only  the  introduc- 
tion is  open  tO'  this  criticism.  The  editorials  are  good  also, 
and  we  will  end  by  again  complimenting  the  staff  (;f  The 
Archive  on  the  superior  quality  of  this  issue — due,  no  d(jubt. 
to  their  having  sat  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept. 


The  Breiion  Journal  is  about  up  to  its  usual  standard.  We 
think  that  -'An  111  W^ind,"  rightly  deserves  first  place.  It  is 
a  short,  interesting,  well  written  Western  storw  "The 
Legend  of  the  Teca  Haho  Echo,"  is  a  beautiful  description 
of  an  Indian  maiden,  and  her  lover.  Such  legends,  though 
short,  always  appeal  to  most  of  us.  "Foreign  Travel"  is  a 
rather  amusing  description  of  German  life  and  manners. 
"The  Doings  of  Mr.  and  }^Irs.  Lunatic,"  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  humor.  There  are  some  other  stories,  but  we  con- 
sider the  above  as  best.  The  issue  contains  two  poems — 
the  first  being  of  medium  quality.  The  cover  design  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  we  have  noticed  of  our  exchanges. 


Ouachita  Ripples  is  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is  a  well  bal- 
anced magazine.  The  first  piece,  "Sadie,"  is  a  novel,  whicli 
is  to  be  continued.  It  promises  to  be  very  interesting. 
There  is  an  article  on  "Rivalry  Between  Students  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  Aft'airs  of  Love."  We  hardly  know 
what  to  say  about  it,  as  we  have  never  yet  been  confronted 
with  such  a  condition  of  aff'airs.  Perhaps  it  would  work 
all  riglit  in  Arkansas,  but  we  liaxen't  lieard  much  about  it  in 
Arkansas.     The  writer  fa\-ors  some  regulation  to  pre\-ent 
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ri\'alry  between  professors  and  stndents  in  love  affairs  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned.  Per- 
haps it  would.  "A  Slogo  Ghos't  Stoiy,"  is  rather  too  short, 
and  the  ending  is  too  abrupt.  The  plot  is  well  laid,  ho-w- 
e\-er,  and  the  ston,-  holds  our  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.      The  Ripples  contain-  two  good  poems. 

The  irillhm  U'oods  College  Reeord  is  a  short  but  inter- 
esting magazine.  The  essay  on  Robert  Burns  and  his  home 
is  splendid.  "The  Orphan  Girl,"  and  "The  ^Missouri  Mule." 
are  good.  The  latter  shows  how  interesting  we  can  some- 
times make  commonplace  subjects  appear  if  we  but  try. 

^    ^.    ^  > 

Clippings. 

riiey  ain't  no  sense,  es  I  kin  see. 

In  mortals,  sech  as  }-ou  an;  me, 

A-fautin'  r.ature's  wise  intents, 

An  li)ckin'  horns  witii  Providence. 

Jt  ain't  no  use  to  grumi;le  an'  C()m[)lain  ; 

It's  just  as  cheap  an'  easy  tO'  rejoice ; 

When  God  sorts  out  the  weather,  an  sends  rain — 

Why,  rain's  m\    clioice! 

— Jollies  WlTiteoiuh  Rile\. 


A  Good  Ivxamim.k  i-or  TiiE>r. 

Ijlllc  lolmnic,  na\ing  in  liis  possessinn  a  couple  of  lyanlam 
henjs,  which  laid  \ery  small  eggs,  suddenly  hit  on  a  plan. 
Going  the  next  mornir.g  to  the  fowl  run.  johnn-ie's  father 
was  surprised  to  liml  an  ostrich  egg  tied  to  one  of  the  beams, 
and  a])()\e  it  a  card,  with  the  words: 

"Keep  \(>nr  c\e  on  this  and  {h>  your  best." 
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Xow  if  the  file  in  a  raspiiio-  tune  should  call  th.e  au^iier  a 
bore. 

And  the  monkc}-  wrench  a  nut  from  the  \-ise,  would  the 
plane  just  smooth  thini^s  o'er? 

If  the  house  was  full  and  the  water  drunk,  would  tiie  hose 
reel  all  around? 

And  if  the  waters  could  speak  as  they  flow,  how  would 
Long  Island  Sound  ? 

If  you  board  a  spell  at  a  shore  hotel  is  the  billow  that  you 
pay  ? 

If  a  sir.gle  car  weighs  several  tons,  how  much  does  the 
whole  subway  ? 

Can  a  scavenger  be  a  cheerful  man  when  he's  always  in. 
the  dumps  ? 

If  the  water  pipes  in  a  dance  hall  burst  would  the  dancers 
use  their  pumps? 

If  a  Harvard  oarsman  rows  in  a  shell,  in  wliat  does  a 
salmon  roe? 

If  no  grass  is  grown  in  the  frozen  Xorth,  what  then  does 
the  Eskimo? 

If  a  guu'  missed  fire  would  a  parachute?  This  stuff  gives 
me  a  pain. 

If  Franklin  Park  is  a  beautiful  spot,  why  is  Jamaica  Plain? 

If  a  bullfrog  wore  a  hobble  skirt  would  the  lily  pad — and 
hark? 

If  a  thief  broke  intO'  a  drugstore,  do  you  think  that  the 
dogwood  bark? 

If  a  parrot  can  swear  can  a  crocus  too?  Enough,  ere  we 
all  grow  ill ! 

This  is  the  frivolous  sort  of  thing  that  is  dubbed  a  Daffy- 
dill. — Boston  Transcript. 
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"Mexu." 

Backward,  turn  backward,  ah !  time  in  your  flight. 
Feed  me  on  gruel  just  for  tonig-ht ; 
For  I  am  weary  of  eating  sole-leather  steak. 
Petrified  biscuits,  and  galvanized  cake ; 
Osysters  that  sleep  in  a  watery  bath 
And  butter  as  strong  as  Goliath  of  Gath ; 
Weary  of  paying  for  what  I  can't  eat — 
Chewing  up  rubber  and  calling  it  meat. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  how  weary  I  am; 
Just  give  me  a  spread  of  gran'mother's  jam ; 
Let  me  drink  milk  that  hasn't  been  skimmed, 
And  let  me  eat  butter  not  covered  with  brine. 
Let  me  cr.ce  more  have  an  old-fashion  pie, 
Tlien  I  am  ready  to  lie  doAvn.  curl  up.  an.d  die. 

H.  M.  T. 

♦♦<•    ♦J, 

Slkhitly  'J'wistei). 

Two  hsiiermen  named  vSmith,  living  near  each  other,  had 
met  witli  misfortune,  th^e  one  having  lost  his  wife  and  the 
other  his  boat,  says  Lojidoii  Tit-Bits. 

A  lady  visitor  called  on  the  one  who  had  lost  his  boat, 
thinking  it  was  the  one  who'  had  lost  his  wife.  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Smith.      I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sad  loss." 

"Oh,  it  ain't  nuich  matler.  nnnn.     v^he  warn't  up  to  nuich." 

"Dear  me,  you  don't  say  so." 

"Aye,  she  was  a  rickety  old  crock.  W  hen  I  wont  out  with 
1km-  i  was  alwa\s  in  dau'gcr  of  \\\\  life.  Indeed.  I  olYcrcd 
lier  ti)  my  mate  ()nl\-  last  week.  ])ut  he  wouldn't  liaNC  licr.  1 
ha\e  had  m\'  e\'e  on  anothiT  for  some  time  now." 

Ihit  the  lad\'  could  stand  no  more  of  tlie  old  man's  denunci- 
ations of  the  weaker  >e\.  and  luuM-iedly  {ook  her  departure. 
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TiiK  GiRi.s  AS  TirK\'  W'i'.ki:. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  ()  'I'inic  in  \.  »ur  lliji^iit.  and 
give  us  a  maiden  dressed  proper  and  riii;iu.  We  are  so 
weary  of  switches  and  rats,  Billie  Burke  clusters  and  peach 
basket  hats.  Wads  of  jute  hair  in  a  horriljle  pile,  stacked  on 
their  heads  to  the  heig^ht  of  a  mile.  Scnmethiug-  is  wrong 
with  the  maidens,  we  fear.  Give  us  the  girls  as  they  used  to 
appear.  Give  us  the  girls  we  once  kntew  of  }"ore.  whose 
curls  didn't  come  from  a  hair  dressing  store.  Maidens  who 
dressed  with  a  sensible  view.  .Vnd  just  as  Dame  Xature 
intended  them  to  go.  Gi\e  us  a  girl  with  a  figure  of  her 
own  and  fashioned  dixinely  iDy  Nature  alone.  Feminine 
style's  getting  fiercer  each  year — oh  gi\e  us  the  girls  as  they 
used  to  appear. — Sfclnio^  Kansas  Journal. 


Appetizing  "Greens.'' 

"In  the  art  of  dining,"  remarked  G.  Rector,  ''one  should 
complete  his  meal  with  the  feeling  that  one  dish  more  would 
be  in  no  way  distasteful,  just  like  the  little  girl  of  whom  the 
late  Julia  Alagruder  used  to  tell. 

"The  writer  took  the  little  miss  out  to  luncheon,  and  when 
it  was  over  handed  the  waiter  a  $50  bill.  He  returned  with, 
the  change — a  plate  piled  with  greenbacks  and  silver.  The 
little  girl  looked  at  the  plate  with  shining  eyes. 

"  'Please,  Miss  Magruder,'  she  said,  'I'll  have  a  plate  of 
that,  too.'  " 

Rat  Langford  went  into  a  hotel  in  Anderson  to  write  a 
letter.  The  clerk  asked  him  if  he  wanted  some  stationery, 
to  which  Rat  Langford  replied: 

"No,  thank  you,  sir;  I  want  some  paper  to  write  a 
letter  on." 
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"^lortals  that  would  follow  me. 
Love  \^irtue,  she  alone  is  free, 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime. 
Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

♦:<•    *^ 

Some  people  smoke  their  cigars  as  long  as  they  can,  but 
"Root  Beer"  Hires  smokes  his  as  short  as  he  can. 


Rat  Fennell  wants  to  know  if  Color  Sero'eamt  Bovlston  is 


a  colored  sergeant. 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


The  New  Officers. 


At  a  business  meeting-  of  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  February 
11,  191c,  the  following-  officers  were  elected  for  next  year: 
Presideut.  1).  L.  Cannon:  Vice  President,  \\\  W.  Herbert: 
Secretary,  A  11.  Ward,  and  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Rabb.  In 
turning-  over  the  •)ffices  to  tliese  new  men,  we  feel  sure  that 
nothing-  but  success  can  crown  tlie  efforts  which  we  are 
confident  they  will  put  forth,  to  carrv'  on  this  great  work. 

j\t  this  meeting,  which  was  the  first  one  held  iu'  our  new 
'hall  on  the  top  floor  of  ])arracks  No.  1,  a  re]>ort  was  made  on 
the  work  which  has  i)een  done  thi<  year.  The  reports  are  as 
folloiws : 
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Treasurer's  Report  from  Sept.,  1911,  to  Feb.,  11,  191:2. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  session  1910-'ll $171  85 

Membership  fees 1:81  00 

Alumni  contribution    47  00 

Barnett  ]\[ission  fund 23  25 

Advertisements  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Handbook -17  50 

Books  sold 30  80 

$801  40 
Overdrawn  acct.  in  Treas.  office .      43   5  7 

$844  97 
B.x'pcudifiircs. 

Loans  to  students  to  attend  ]\Iontreat  Summer  Con- 
ference   $  05   00 

Secretary's  expenses  to  conference 20  00 

Athletic  Committee 23  ()7 

Religious  ^leetings  Committee 31   50 

Paid  on  Secretar}''s  salary 480  00 

Bible  and  mission  study  books 38  50 

Bible  Study  Committee 10  80 

Pledge  to  Interstate  Committee,  in  part 25  00 

Pledge  to  Interstate  Committee,  in  part .  25  00 

Secretary's  board  at  club,  10  days  in  Sept «i  20 

Membership  Committee <*»  35 

Paid  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  llandbDok — priiUing  and  ])ind- 

ing  .    .    . ^^7   50 

Incidentals  and  prinlin*^- 25   45 


$S44   !> 
A.  K.  Cioi. 1)1- INCH  .  Treas. 
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In  order  to  sa\e  lime,  wliicli^a  report  from  eacli  of  tlie 
various  departmeiUs  would  U'eces'sarih-  take  ui>,  it  was 
decided  to  have  one  man  <;i\e  a  report  of  ilie  complete  work. 
The  follow  in i^"  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  work  which  each  com- 
mittee has  done,  as  viewed  by  our  ^^  M.  C.  A.  President, 
Cadet  A.  G.  Small : 

MKMHKRSHII'. 

The  membershi])  enrollment  of  the  Association  for  this 
session,  up  to  date,  has  been  ver\'  lar^^-e,  much  larger  than  in 
preceding-  years,  and  one  of  which  we  are  proud.  W'e  ha\e 
an  enrollment  of  441,  the  majority  of  which  is  made  up  of 
the  best  men  in  college.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
above  enrollment  have  paid  tlieir  dues  and  are  full-iledged 
members;  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  remainder  will  pay 
their  dues  in  the  near  future.  The  ^Membership  Committee, 
which  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  is  to  be  commended 
very  highly  fo^r  its  very  efficient  work. 

B1B1.E  Study. 

Xext  to  die  membership,  this  is  the  most  important 
department  of  the  Association  work ;  because  it  touches  more 
men  and  brings  them  under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of 
God's  word.  And  ver\'  great  interest  has  been  taken  in 
Bible  study.  ^^>  have  an  enrollment  of  393  men,  70%  of 
whom  attend  classes  regularly.  These  classes  meet  once  a 
week,  usually  every  Sunday  night,  and  are  taugiit  by  leaders 
selected  from  the  student  body.  In  addition  tO'  the  classes 
taught  by  the  students,  w-e  ha\e  three  normal  classes  taught 
b}'  two  members  of  the  faculty  and  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Hill.  These  classes  are  for  the  training  of  the  student 
leaders,  and  are  doing  very  efficient  work.  We  certainly 
appreciate  the  help  that  these  normal  class  leaders,  namely. 
Prof.  Taylor,  Dr.  Brackett  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  are  giv- 
ins:  us. 
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Missions. 

In  this  department,  there  has  not  been  nearly  as  much 
done  as  should  have  been ;  although  something  has  been 
done.  We  have  142  enrolled 'in  mission  study,  about  357^ 
of  whom  attend  regularly.  This  attendance  is  very  poor  at 
present,  but  we  hope  it  will  improve.  Also  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $250  have  been  raised  for  the  support  of  a 
missionary,  which  we  are  helping  to  send  to  China. 

Religious  Meetings. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  ^•ery  gratifying. 
At  all  of  the  meetings,  which  were  held  on  Sunday  evenings, 
the  attendance  has  been  excellent.  And  we  liave  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  best  speakers  in  our  reach  to  address 
these  meetings.  ^^>  hope  to  have  a  good  many  more  of  the 
best  speakers  in  the  State  to  address  us  before  the  close  of 
the  session. 

Prayer  Meetings. 

This  department  hasn't  done  anything,  because  we  did 
not  have  any  place  to  meet  or  any  time  available.  But  we 
hope  to  begin  holding  these  meetings  soon  as  we  have  our 
new  hall  completed  and  will  have  time  available  on  Wednes- 
day evening  just  after  supper. 

S()CL\L. 

'J'here  has  been  \'ery  little  done  for  the  si>cial  entertain- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Association.  W'itli  the  exce])- 
tion  of  "College  Xigirt,"  when  lemonade  and  cake  were 
served,  there  has  not  been  any  social  entertainment  at  all ; 
but  we  hiave  done  all  we  could  with  the  \uu(U  available. 
We  have  been  lacking  in  funds.  We  have  more  funds 
aj)propriate(l  now;  so,  we  are  aiming  to  gi\e  a  hinclR-on  to 
all  paid-up  members  in  th'e  niear  future. 
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This  department  has  not  done  much,  hut  there  has  not 
l>een  much  to  he  done.  We  have  three  tennis  courts,  which 
are  in  good  condition,  and  open  to  use  of  all  who  want  to 
play. 

Advertisixg. 

This  department  has  faithfully  performed  its  duty. 
Always  when  there  was  any  advertising  to  be  done,  they 
have  done  it  pro-perl}-  and  proinptl}'. 

Conferences. 

In  this  department,  there  has  not  been  anything  to  be 
done,  except  there  has  been  one  conference  to  select  dele- 
gates for.  We  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative men  tO'  attend  this  conference.  The  men  in  charge 
of  this  work  have  dor.e  practically  all  they  could. 

Rural  Work. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  \ery  important,  because 
it  has  to  do  with  w^ork  outside  of  the  work  among  the  boys. 
We  jia\'e  in  our  charge  the  Sunday  schools  of  two  churches, 
but  owing  to  the  lack  of  some  to  lead  we  have  kept  up  onl}* 
one  of  them.  This,  ''The  old  Stone  Church,"  has  been  our 
charge  for  some  time,  and  the  Sunday  school  has  been  pro- 
gressing very  nicely.  The  attendance  has  been  fairly  good, 
and  our  help  has  been  a]>preciated  very  highly.  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  those  who 
need  om-  help.  The  committee  in  charge  of  this  work  has 
done  well.  A.  G.  Small.  President. 
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H.  C.  .TKXMXCIS,  'l.\  T.  F.  DAVIS,  '13. 

K.  T.  PRE  YOST,  '13. 


A  Task  Well  Done. 

Xed  Kim])all,  seated  conitorta])h'  on  a  Pullman  ttn  ilie 
Biirlini^ton's  Cliicai^o-Denver  Limited,  was  lliinkinu  of  the 
home  he  was  s])eedily  nearini;-.  The  landsca])e  ac(|nainted 
him  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  h.is  own  connti\\-  .'i^ain. 
I^xervthini^-  was  familiar — the  gently  rollini^"  stretches,  reach- 
in_i;-  out  to  touch  the  sky  line,  unl)roken  hy  trees,  except 
where  in  the  distance  a  town  was  indicated  hy  an  island  of 
trees,  seemini^ly  set  down  on  the  smooth  sn.rface  of  the 
])lain;  or  where  a  heantifully  cm-Nini^-,  snaky  line  of  «:;reen 
marked  the  route  of  a  water  course.  Here  and  there  a 
clean,  white  farmhouse  was  set  like  a  jewel  in  the  i^reen  or 
soft  hrown  hack^^round.  Alwa\s  accomi)anic(l  h\-  sexeral 
small  huildings.  and  a  hig"  harn,  all  painted  red,  and  sur- 
rounded hy  rectaui^ies  of  j^rcen  or  hlack,  marking-  the  i^row - 
inj^-  corn  and  wheat  or  the  newl\-  ])lou_!Lihed  fields,  these  farm- 
houses are  tlie  milestones  set  h}-  the  pioneers  of  the  West. 
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The  whole  country  is  scjuared  off  by  straight  l)ro\vn  roads 
which  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

As  the  hours  pass,  the  level  reaches  give  way  to  rolling 
hills,  l)right  and  green,  after  the  bountiful  rains  and  under 
tlie  warm  late  June  sun.  Farmhouses  are  seldom  seen  now, 
and  no  more  cultivated  helds,  but  the  hills  are  dotted  with 
great  flocks  of  sheep  and  here  and  there  a  hill  is  covered 
l)y  red  and  white  spotted  cattle.  A1)out  once  every  hour  a 
small  brown  shed  w  ith  a  semaphore  stuck  in  the  middle  and 
a  second  track  on  one  side  flashes  past  liie  window.  This 
is  the  station  for  every  one  within  a  radius  of  i)erhaps 
twenty  miles  or  more. 

As  Xed  sat  eagerly  scanning  the  familiar  scenerw  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  previous  September,  whefi  he  had 
left  home  to  attend  the  University  of  Chicago.  1  low  well 
he  remembered  his  father's  parting  words:  "v^on.  tliis  time 
next  \ear  I'll  decide  whether  nou  return  lo  college  or  not. 
Make  the  most  of  e\erv  o])portunity  you  ha\e,  and  don't 
waste  a  single  minute."  There  was  no  long  list  o\  "do's" 
and  "don'ts,"  but  his  fatlier's  first  sentence  informed  Xed 
that  there  would  l)e  a  dax'  of  reckoning.  And  now,  alter 
liis  tirst  year  at  college,  he  was  returning  for  his  sunrmer 
x'acation,  which  was  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  returned 
lO  college.  I  lis  sister  had  written  him  wliat  his  father  had 
said  after  his  (le])arture  in  Se])teml)er.  "Xed  will  come 
])ack  next  summer  with  his  head  t"ull  of  such  high  notions 
that  he  w  ill  be  too  good  to  help  me  on  the  ranch  or  w  ith  the 
herds,  as  he  used  to.  Ihit  il  he  does,  no  more  college  tor 
him.  \\v  gi\en  him  Ins  chance,  and  il  he  doesn't  lake  it. 
it  won't  be  ni\-  fault."  Xed  had  done  well  in  all  Ins  classes, 
had  ])la\e(l  sub  on  the  \arsil\-  football  teanu  and  had  formed 
man\-  close  friendships.  All  these  he  wanted  to  renew  and 
he   felt,  i-ightly,  that   all  (Upended  on  himself  alone.      Ila\- 
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in<;-  "made  i^ood"  in  college.  XcmI  (Ictcniiincd  lo  "inakt- 
i^ood"  lliat  sunmicr. 

Aloiii^-  toward  c\cniii^-  llic  train  st(»])])c'd  at  one  of  iliosc 
little  brown  stations  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain.  As  Xed 
ste])|)ed  from  the  train,  his  father  ji^rasped  him  hy  the  hand, 
and  the  heart  of  the  hoy  was  i^laddened  to  see  the  look  of 
jo\-  in  his  father's  e\'es.  The  ])ai;'i;"ai^"e  was  ])iled  in  the  ixar 
seat  of  a  lon;^',  low.  i^ixw  anto.  while  Xed  and  his  father 
took  the  front  seat.  The  fifteen  miles  to  the  raneh  honse 
was  soon  eoxered,  hut  during  that  lime  Xed  learned  all  the 
recent  happening-s  at  and  near  his  home. 

Robert  Kimball  had  originally  lived  in  the  East,  but  had 
moved  to  eastern  Colorado,  when  his  wife  died,  six  \ears 
before.  He  bought  a  large  ranch  and  began  cattle  raising. 
His  son  and  daughter  had  attended  school  only  a  few  years, 
but  as  Kimball  himself  had  a  good  education,  he  became 
his  children's  teacher.  Thus  had  Xed  been  able  to  enter 
tlie  Chicago  University.  With  so  \ast  a  ranch,  Kimball 
could  do  no  more  than  superintend  the  work,  and  so  had 
])urchase(l  an  auto  in  which  to  visit  his  ditferent  foremen, 
sometimes  twent\-  miles  awaw  lie  was  fre(|uentl\-  called 
from  one  part  of  the  ranch  to  another,  and  once  a  week 
made  the  rounds  of  all  the  herds,  seeing  that  the  cattle  were 
])roperly  attended  to,  and  that  fences,  etc.,  were  in  good 
order.  The  auto  was  the  fastest  and  easiest  means  t)f 
travel,  but  sometimes  a  pony  was  called  into  use. 

On  these  western  ranges  the  cattle  raisers  and  the  sheep- 
men are  always  at  war.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  sheep  ranches  s])()il  the  cattle  ranges.  Before  the  achcnl 
of  the  sheep  raisers,  the  whole  range  is  left  unfenced.  The 
cattle  of  i^erhaps  twent\-  different  owners  run  together,  each 
with  its  own  brand.  Then  at  the  fall  round-up  each  calf 
is  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  cow  it  follows.  All  this 
land  is  i>"o\ernment  land,   which  can  be  obtained  b\-  home- 
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steading.  As  the  cattlemen  seldom  have  homesteaded  halt 
the  range  on  which  their  herds  feed,  a  sheep  raiser  can 
come  in  and  homestead  i)art  of  the  range.  Naturally  he 
chooses  a  piece  containing  a  good  watering  ])lace,  and  grass\- 
land,  tlien  proceeds  to  fence  it  in.  This  ro1)s  the  cattlemen 
of  perhaps  their  hest  water  hole,  and  causes  a  hatred  to 
spring  u]).  Oenerall}-  it  is  the  sheep  raiser  who  is  the 
intruder,  l)ut  Kiuil)all  had  settled  where  tlie  sheei)men  had 
lirsl  claim.  This  ga\e  the  slieep  raisers  the  ad\anlage.  l)ut 
]\iml)all  was  not  one  casil\-  run  out. 

The  da\-  after  his  arri\al  Xed  came  to  hreakfast  in  liis 
old  work  clothes  and  remarked,  "Well.  (hid.  I'm  ready  to 
dri\'e  the  'litle  wagon'  for  }()u."  ("Little  wagon"  was  his 
sister's  ])et  name   for  the  auto.  ) 

".Ml  right,"  was  the  repl\ ,  "1  can  gi\e  \'ou  thirt\-si\  miles 
of  ])raclice  in  that  line,  for  1  ha\e  to  see  Jackson,  wa\"  o\er 
on  the  south  hranch  of  the  Ihg  l>lue.  We'll  start  right  after 
hreakfast." 

.\ed  (lro\e  for  his  father  on  this  tri])  and  on  e\er\-  one 
during  the  summer.  In  this  manner  he  learned  the  efticicul 
manner  in  which  his  father  managed  tlie  ranch,  and  also  the 
little  hut  im])ortanl  details  of  cattle  raising.  luerything 
went  smoothly  during  the  summer,  e.\cei)t  for  an  occasional 
reminder  of  the  sheepmen's  hatred — a  dead  steer  lliat  liad 
come  in  range  of  the  enem\'s  rille,  a  hrokcn  fence,  or  a 
poisontMl  s])ring.  These  petty  annoyances  were  oxerlooked 
xvliere  ihey  did  no  material  harm,  for  Kimhall  wished  to 
a\()id  an  open  (|uari-el.  Mystery  al\\a\s  surrounded  ihe 
])erpeli'alion  of  these  deeds,  hut  il  was  not  hard  to  guess  the 
one   respoiisihle    for  them. 

Kimhall  was  uol  serioush-  interfered  with  until  toward 
the  end  of  (  )etol)er.  Then  occnrrcd  that  which  threatened 
the  xear's  eainings  of  the-  i-anch.  (  )ne  morning  kimhall 
ann(nince(|  at  hreakfast   that  he  was  going  o\er  to  see   Ikar- 
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ton.  llic  first  foreman,  about  tlic  Cliica,^"o  slii])nifiit.  WmI 
was  to  sta\-  at  home  and  rc'])air  the  anto.  Kimball  lia\in.L; 
to  ride  a  ])on\-.  As  he  passed  the  house  Xed  ealled.  "l)ad, 
be  eareful  while  erossin^  1  )aniLier  h'ord." 

"\'es,  son,"  was  the  answer,  "look  for  me  at  six  o'eloek." 

Danger  Ford  was  a  spot  near  the  jnnetion  of  Kimball's 
land  and  that  of  Lander,  a  shec])  raiser.  Mere  the  load 
(lro])ped  down  a  ra\'ine  and  erossed  a  small  sti'eam.  with 
trees  and  thiek  un(ler<^r()w  th  on  either  side. 

Kimball  ate  dinner  with  Uarton  and  departed  about  one- 
thirty,  after  tellini;-  him  that  the  Chieai^o  shii)ment  was  to 
start  one  week  later,  the  twent\--t']fth.  and  adxisini;"  him  to 
ha\e  exerythiui;-  ready  by  that  time. 

After  Kimball  had  gone,  Ikirton  ealled  his  son.  a  lad  of 
sixteen.  "Jim,  get  your  pony  and  take  this  note  to  Carson's." 
Jim  was  soon  back  and  galloped  off  at  right  angles  to  the 
road  Kimball  had  taken.  Arrived  at  the  home  of  Car- 
son, a  sheep  raiser,  he  delixered  the  note,  then  left.  This  is 
what  Carson  read  :  "This  is  our  chance.  Kimball  crosses 
Danger  Ford  alone  at  four  o'clock.  Build  the  signal  fire.'' 
Carson's  face  lit  u])  with  a  fierce  light.  "AA'e'll  get  him 
now."  he  muttered,  then  went  out  to  a  high  hill  behind  his 
house  and  soon  had  a  column  of  smoke  rising  straight  and 
high  in  the  air.  Lander,  sitting  on  his  horse  near  his  sheds, 
saw  the  smoke  signal,  got  his  ritle  from  inside  the  house, 
and  galloped  off  toward  Danger  Ford. 

About  four  o'clock  Kimball  approached  Danger  Ford. 
Always  cautious  at  this  place.  Kimball  halted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ford  and  listened  intently,  then  rode  slowly 
on.  At  the  edge  of  the  water  he  stopped  the  horse  to  drink, 
then  proceeded  across.  When  about  the  center  of  the 
stream,  he  heard  a  sharp  re])ort  and  felt  a  stinging  sensa- 
tion in  his  shoulder.  The  suddenness  of  the  report  and  the 
sharp  ])ain  sur])rise(l  Kimball  so  that  he  fell  from  the  pony. 
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one  foot  calchiiii^'  in  the  stirrnp.  This  threw  his  head  down 
first,  and  it  came  in  contact  with  a  rock  nnder  water.  The 
IjIow  stnnned  Kimhall  and  he  would  prt)l)ahly  have  drowned, 
for  the  pony  sto])pe(l  instantl}'.  1nit.  l)eing  averse  to  stand- 
ini^-  in  water  to  its  knees,  the  i)ony  walked  on  out  to  the 
other  l)ank.      .\fter  a  consideraljle  time    Kiml)all   came   to 
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"k'iiiihdll  hulled  some  distance  froiii   the  ford  and  lislcned 

infiiilly." 

and   (hseni^ai^ed    himself    from    llie   saddle,    llien    fell    lo   ihe 
i^ronnd,  loo  weak  and    faint  to  mount  the  pony. 

When  his  father  did  not  arri\e  at  the  specified  time.  .\ed 
hec-ami.  alarmed,  and.  ha\in^'  re])aire(l  the  auto,  he  set  out 
o\er  the  road  his  father  would  traverse  in  retiu-muii. 
I  before  loii«^  lit'  reached  1  )aii:L:er  i'\)rd  and  found  his  lathei' 
hinij   where  lit-  had    fallen  after  reka.siuL;  him>elf    from  the 
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stirnij).  I'sini;'  the  ntniosl  spccil  of  ilu-  "Unit'  wamoii." 
Xcd  soon  had  his  fallicr  iiiidcr  a  doctor's  vavv.  The 
wounds  were  serious  and  would  re(|uire  him  to  remain  m 
hed  at  least  two  weeks. 

This  was  the  most  inopportune  time  of  the  whole  \ear  f(»r 
sueh  a  thing  to  ha])pen,  and  the  shee])men  knew  it.  Kim- 
ball had  been  arranging  e\er\thing  for  the  annual  fall  shi])- 
ment  of  cattle  to  Chicago,  and  the  date  of  starting  ha\  ing 
been  set  for  one  week  later,  it  could  not  now  be  changed, 
luery  fall  a  large  shipment  is  made  to  Chicago,  for  so  main 
cattle  could  not  be  fed  and  housed  through  the  long,  haid 
winter,  and  it  was.  as  Kimball  himself  said,  "a  man's  job 
to  take  one  thousand  steers  and  twenty  men  to  Chicago." 
Kimball  always  had  charge  of  the  trip,  so  the  sheepmen  had 
tried  to  prevent  him  from  going — and  had  succeeded.  Xcd 
now  took  charge,  and  the  hrst  foreman  was  to  make  the 
Chicago  tri]).  Then,  three  da\s  before  the  start,  the  final 
stroke  came — the  foreman  left  the  Bar  X  and  went  to  work 
for  Atkins,  a  shee])  raiser.  The  shi])ment  could  not  l)e  held 
back  now,  so  the  second  foreman,  Kirkwood,  was  left  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  tri]). 

On  the  day  the  shipment  was  to  start,  Xed  had  a  long 
])rivate  conversation  with  his  father,  and  when  he  came 
from  the  sickroom,  he  had  a  look  of  proud  determination 
on  his  face.  He  kissed  his  sister  at  the  door,  and  then  was 
driven  over  to  the  station  where  twent}-od(l  cars  of  cattle, 
with  a  cowboy  in  charge  of  each  car.  waited  for  the  east- 
bound  freight,  which  was  to  start  them  on  their  long 
journey.  While  waiting  for  the  train,  Xed  called  all  the 
men  together  and  spoke  a  few    words  to  them. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "vou  all  know  what  has  ha])pene(l  to  my 
father,  and  also  to  one  of  your  number.  The  sheepmen  are 
trying  to  cause  this  shipment  to  fail,  wliicli  would  ruin  my 
father.      I    ha\e   never   made   this   tri])   before,   but    I'm    in 
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charge  and  I  am  going  to  l^e  obeyed.  If  any  man  here 
resents  my  anthority.  he  can  get  into  the  machine  and  go 
back  to  the  ranch." 

Xobody  moved,  thongh  several  exchanged  significant 
glances,  which  Xed's  cjuick  eye  canght.  -  "Those  men  will 
bear  watching,"  he  said  to  himself,  then  continued  aloud, 
"My  father  has  helped  everyone  of  you.  some  more  than 
others,  and  ncn\  is  the  time  to  show  your  appreciation  of 
it.  Xow,  let's  all  work  together  and  make  this  a  record 
shipment  in  the  history  of  the  Bar  X."  The  men  went  back 
to  their  places,  Kirkwood,  as  he  passed  Xed.  giving  him  a 
sullen  glare. 

H\er}thing  went  well  diu'ing  the  first  part  of  the  journey. 
They  made  good  time,  there  being  no  outbreaks  among  the 
crew  and  no  cattle  had  died.  Xed  had  had  many  argu- 
m.enls  with  the  railroad  agents,  who  wanted  io  sidetrack 
his  cars  with  dealers  in  cattle  fted,  who  charged  robbery 
prices,  and  with  ins])ectors  who  were  too  particular,  but  he 
always  managed  to  gain  his  point. 

just  after  sundown  on  the  night  bef(M-e  the  tram  reached 
(  )niaha.  the  word  was  passed  down  the  line  of  cars  that 
the  foreman  wanted  to  see  the  entire  crew  in  an  empt\  box 
car  just  behind  the  last  cattle  car.  Xed  had  just  gone  to 
bed.  after  making  his  round  of  inspection,  so  did  not  see 
the  men  lea\e  their  ])osts  and  sntak  across  the  top  of  the  cars 
toward  the  rear  of  the  train.  The  darkness  oi  the  night 
and  the  speed  of  the  train  made  walking  a  i)erilous  business, 
but  finally  the  last  man,  Hansen,  who  had  charge  of  the 
tir.si  car.  arrixed.  The  men  wei"e  grou])ed  in  a  semicircle 
al)out  the  foreman,  who  had  a  lantern  swung  abo\e  his  head. 
The  feeble  \ellow  glow  of  the  lantern  cast  a  shadow,  which 
jerked  and  danced  grotes(|uely  with  the  rocking  of  the  car, 
and  the  noise  was  so  great  that  the  men  had  to  yell  to  be 
heard.      The  men  lounged  against  the  walls,  some  alert  and 
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anxious  to  know  what  was  wanted,  others  snhcn  and  in(ht' 
terent,  while  two  or  thi"ee  wore  (hsai)i)ro\  ini;  ex])^es^ions. 
At'ter  Hansen,  the  v^wede.  eame  in.  Kii-kwood  counted  the 
men  to  see  that  ah  were  there,  then  l)e,^an:  "( )ne  or  two  ot" 
\on  know  what  1  want,  hut  the  others  don't.  \o\\  wait 
until  I  ha\e  my  say.  then  \ou  can  ha\e  \ours.  hut  remember 
that  there's  fifty  dollars  and  a  !:;ood  job  in  this  foi-  e\'erv 
man  that  stands  by  me.  This  is  all  you  ha\e  to  do. 
Tomorrow,  when  we  chan^^e  the  cattle  t"rom  one  train  io 
another,  1  will  turn  another  steer  into  each  car.  Vow  just 
see  that  he  goes  in  and  say  nothing"  about  it.  1  will  stand 
at  a  certain  gate,  and  cotint  the  steers  as  they  pass.  With 
each  carload  I  will  send  an  extra  one.  and  no  one  will  be 
the  wiser.  IJowexer.  we'll  see  what  happens  when  we  cross 
the  rixer.  Xow.  e\er}()ne  who  will  do  as  1  sa\-  step  o\er 
to  this  side  of  the  car,"  and  Ivirkwood  indicated  which  side. 
After  a  little  hesitation  every  man  stepi)e(l  across,  except 
Hansen,  but  the  black  looks  of  the  others  seemed  to  intlu- 
ence  him,  for  he  joined  them.  'Hie  foreman's  face  bore 
a  look  of  satisfaction  as  he  said,  "All  right,  go  back  to  \otu' 
places  before  the  kid  sees  \'ou,  and  be  careful  tomorrow ." 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  Xed  was  awakened  by  a 
hand  placed  on  his  chest.  Looking  up,  he  recognized  Han- 
sen by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern,  and  heard  the  Swede 
saying,  'Aleester  Kimball.  O.  Meester  Kimball  I"  Xe(l 
was  instantly  alert.  'A\'ell,  Karl,  (piickl  What  is  it?" 
"^^eester  foreman,  he  bane  gc^in'  put  more  cattels  in  our 
train  tomorrow.  \  en  go  'cross  rix'er  sometings  ha])pen." 
Xed  saw  at  once  that  there  was  some  dexiltry  afoot,  and 
drew  from  Hansen  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
meeting  in  the  box  car.  He  saw  through  the  foreman's 
plan  at  once.  Kirkland  was  in  league  with  the  sheepmen 
and  ])r()l)al)l\-  had  orders  to  stall  the  shi])ment  in  some  way. 
If  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  tri])  it  would  ha\e  been  an 
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easy  matter,  l)ut  as  it  was  he  had  to  take  the  crew  into  his 
contklence.  His  plan,  evidently,  was  to  slip  some  diseased 
steers  into  the  cars,  then  when  the  train  came  to  cross  the 
river   from  Omaha  into  Iowa,  the  inspector  would   refuse 
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(he  car." 

iht-ni  achiiillanrc  inlo  thi  Slate  ol'  hiwa.  This  would  cause 
a  loiii;  (k'la\.  and  in  ihe  end  nui^hl  result  in  Ned's  lia\inm' 
to    lake    ihein    haek    to    llie    ranch.       1  hid    this    hap])eued.    il 


would  lia\c  ruined  Mr.  Kimball,  for  his  fortune  (lci)cndcd 
on  this  one  shipment.  The  sheep  men  had  ])lanned  cmi- 
nin^i;ly  and  would  ha\  e  struek  a  death  blow,  hut  they  t'ailed 
on  aeeotinl  of  the  faithfulness  of  one  man.  J  lausen  ha<l 
been  with  Kimball  from  the  llrst.  ha\in;L;  arrixed  one  day 
on  foot,  saxini;'  none  of  the  sheep  raisers  would  ^^ixe  him 
work.  Kimball  had  tak'en  him  in  and  since  then  had  been 
repaid  many  times  for  his  kindness. 

Xed  sent  Hansen  back  to  his  ])ost.  after  thankin,Li'  him 
heartily  and  telling  him  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  an\ - 
thing  else  that  might  happen,  but  cautioning  him  not  to  men- 
tion their  meeting.  Xed  watched  Kirkwood  carefull\-  all 
morning,  and  when  the  train  reached  Omaha,  he  called  the 
men  together  before  unloading. 

After  the  last  man  had  arrived  Xed  began:  "Men,  before 
\\e  started  on  this  trip  I  ga\-e  e\ery  man  who  didn't  intend 
to  respect  m\-  authorit\'  a  chance  to  return  to  the  ranch  in 
the  automobile.  Since  then  a  plot  has  been  formed  against 
me,  and  now  I'm  going  to  let  the  leader  of  that  plot  get  back 
to  the  ranch  anyway  he  can  hud.  The  rest  of  you  were 
bribed  to  aid  him  in  his  schemes  and  you  T  will  settle 
with  personally,  if  need  be.  Hal  Kirkwood,  the  traitor  in 
this  crew,  is  discharged  here  and  now.  He  can  go  back  to 
the  ranch  and  get  his  outfit,  but  T  don't  want  to  find  him 
there  when  I  return.  The  others  will  go  ahead  and  unload, 
and  I  expect  to  see  that  none  but  my  cattle  are  put  on  the 
other  train." 

The  change  was  soon  made,  each  man  doing  his  best  to 
regain  Xed's  good  will.  The  whole  shii)ment  ])asse(l  the 
Iowa  inspector  and  arrived  in  Chicago  after  no  further  mis- 
haps. It  took  some  time  to  unload  the  cars  into  the  whole- 
sale company's  pens,  but  this  was  finally  done,  and  Xed  had 
the  satisfaction  of  deli\ering  ever  steer  he  started  with,  a 
feat  seldoiu  accomplished.      As  is  customary,  the  men  were 
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given  onc-tliird  ihc  year's  pay  and  four  days  in  which  to 
spend  il.  They  received  the  money  and  started  out,  not  to 
he  seen  until  perhaps  the  hour  of  starting  the  return  trip. 
Xed  visited  some  of  his  school  friends,  who  were  surprised 


-^m^ 


•.r-JtlMimi^-J 


"Iui'i<'(ir(L   you   hai'c  froiwl    \'i)iirsrlf  ■:<'(> r thy." 

and  dehghled  to  see  ]nin.  Ik  had  a  splendid  \isil  ni  four 
day.s,  which  he  spenl  in  talking  oxer  die  excnls  of  his  tirst 
year  at  college  and  in  making  new  ac(|nainlances.  (  )n  llie 
morning  of  the  fifth  (la\    \cd  reinrned  to  the  car  which  was 
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to  take  liini  and  tlic  crew  home.      The  lasi  man  sonn  arrived 
and  the  ear  started  westward. 

H:  :•:  :K  =;:  :|:  *  *  * 

Xed.  stan(h'n_j4-  1)\-  his  father's  l)edside.  had  tinished  liis 
account  of  the  tri]).  In  l\ol)ert  KimhaU's  exes  was  a  look 
of  satisfaction  and  pride,  lie  reached  out  and  took  his 
son's  hand  in  his  own  still  feehle  iL^rasp.  "Ivlward,  yon  ha\c 
proxed  \-onrself  worthy.  When  1  i;a\e  xon  this  commis- 
sion. I  ])lace(l  in  xonr  hands  m\'  lands,  my  home.  m\-  life, 
^'on  ha\e  preserxed  them.  \nuv  return  to  collei^e  is  no 
Ioniser  a  matter  of  douht.  I  am  proud  of  \'ou,  my  hox', 
doubly  ])roud."  Xed  answered  not  a  word.  ])ut  the  look  in 
his  eye  and  the  i^entle  pressure  of  his  hand  told  how  hii^hly 
he  valued  his  father's  i)raise  and  how  much  it  meant  to  him. 

E.  T.  P.,  'l:;. 

♦♦«    ♦♦»    »♦♦    »♦♦ 

Wishes. 

Just  wish  a  wish,  and  while  you  wish. 

\\'h\'  I  will  wish  one  too. 
And  then  again,  when  we  have  wished. 

Let's  wish  they  all  come  true. 

Now.  mine's  like  this. — do  ho])e  'tw  ill  suit. 

For  T'm  trving  hard  to  please. 
So  first  thing"  that  1   wish  for  \ou 

Is  Roosevelt's  luck,  and  please. 
Then  health  is  next,  like  Jeffries'  best. 

And  wealth  like  Carnegie's. 

But  wishes  are  but  so  many  words 

Of  things  that  might  i)lease  you. 
And  that  alone  abox'e  all  things  else. 

Is  what  I'm  trvini*  to  do.  T    II.  1\..  '1 3. 
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Spring. 

"Spring.  Spring,"  screamed  the  jay.  as  he  sped  from  tree 
to  tree  on  his  brilHant  bhie  wings.  And  for  the  first  time, 
we  begin  to  notice  that  the  (hiH.  ch-eary  bareness  of  the 
woods  has  been  1)rightened  and  rehe\'ed  l)y  a  dehcate  green- 
ness. Everything  has  gotten  its  new  clothes,  even  the  ever- 
green, cedars  and  pines  having  trimmed  their  dark  verchn-e 
with  tips  of  hghter  color.  The  wood  carpet  lias  changed 
from  its  rnsset  dead-leaf  color  to  the  brilliant  tints  of  the 
moss,  and  spangled  with  springing  violets.  The  meadow 
reflects  the  color  of  the  sky  in  the  ^layflowers,  which  have 
sprung  up,  we  imagine,  almost  over  night.  Yonder  hill- 
side looks  like  a  giant  emerald  from  its  now  grassy  co\ering. 
and  our  eyes,  tired  from  seeing  the  winter's  dull  colors  and 
bare  outlines,  are  soothed  and  grateful  for  the  change. 

Here  stands  a  plum  tree  arrayed  in  a  snow  sweetness  of 
blossoms,  swarming  with  bees,  whose  busy  humming  tells 
from  afar  what  we  are  to  .see.  Xear  by.  outdoing  its  neigh- 
bor in  beauty  of  color,  and  ri\-aling  it  in  sweetness,  stands  a 
lone  i)each  tree,  which  somehow  has  escaped  froni  the 
bounds  of  its  orchard  to  cnlixen  the  wilds  with  its  l)eauty. 
So  numerous  are  its  blossoms  that  it  resembles  one  huge 
])ink  flower. 

A  rabbit,  almost  disguised  in  his  new  spring  coat.  ski])ping 
by.  halts  to  nil)ble  the  sweet,  tender  shoots  of  grass,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  we  are  too  joyous  ourselves  o\er  tlie 
approach  of  smiling  v^i)ring  to  harm  anything. 

As  we  stand  watching,  a  clear,  sweet  joyous  note  greets 
oiu'  ear.  It  seems  to  l)e  a  signal,  for  all  through  the  wt)0(l 
the  feathered  choir  breaks  into  song.  The  melodious 
attempts  of  the  ja\'  are  softened  by  the  li(|ui(l  notes  of  the 
catbii-d,  the  ])i])ing  song  of  the  song  sparrow,  and  the  oti- 
rt'pealcd  "twit"  <»f  llu'  i-edbird  ;  while  \ai'iel\-  is  added  by  the 
j<>\<)us  calls  of  the  \t'llow   hammer,  as  he  chanL;es  the  abocle 
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of  niiiiil)crlcss  wonns  and  Spi'iii^-dnink-ciK'd  twi^s.  At 
intcr\als.  \\c  hoar  the  wliisik-  of  ihr  i-(»l)i]i.  wlio  has 
delayed  liis  northward  deparlure  till  the  la>t  nioiiieiit. 
Now.  we  catch  the  ha])|)y  hahhle  ot"  the  little  stream,  as  it 
runs  iiRM'i-il)-  on  its  wa\-.  the  siinliL;ht  i;iintiii_i;  on  its  tnni- 
blini^"  ripples  as  the\-  ])ass  (»\er  their  shadow -da])pled  \)L'(\. 
I\\'en  the  bees  ha\e  injected  a  joxons  ])ilch  into  their  luiin- 
nn'ni;'.  so  that  ihe  life  of  the  wood  has  combined  into  one 
i^i'eat  sweet  chorns  to  sini^  their  welcom^-  to  Si)rin_L;'. 

The  soft,  frai^rant  breeze  fans  one's  face,  w  his])erinj4.  "lie 
joyful,  l)e  happy!  vS])rin<4-  is  coming;-."  and  immediatel}'  yon 
feel  yourself  i^-row  happier  and  hapt)ier.  till  your  stride  is 
almost  a  dance,  and  you  luust  i^ixe  vent  to  }()ur  feelini^s 
by  singing  or  whistling  as  do  the  birds,  ^'ou  are  under  the 
luagic  influence  of  Spring.  T.  \\  I)..  '\'-\. 


His  Duty. 

The  clanking  rattle  and  jangling  of  chains,  mingled  with 
the  stead}'  tram]),  tramp  of  a  hundred  and  thirt\-  pairs  of 
heavily  shod  and  shackled  feet,  as,  with  measured  tread, 
the  s(|uad  of  life  ])risoners  filed  to  their  solitary  cells.  In 
lock-ste|),  the  hands  of  each  tuan  extended  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  before  him.  they  passed  down  the  narrow  white- 
washed corridor.  Stopping  as  they  reached  each  door,  the 
occu])ant  of  its  cell  was  called  out  of  line  by  number,  checked 
off,  and  his  grated  door  barred  and  locked  behind  him. 
Thus  they  ])roceede(l,  the  line  graduall}-  diminishing,  until 
at  last,  reaching  the  farthest  and  darkest  corner,  there 
reiuained  but  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty,  and  he.  answer- 
ing to  the  call  of  "Seventy-two."  was  grouchily  barred  and 
bolted  by  the  warden,  who  had  from  the  beginning.  a])par- 
enth-  been  in  haste  t(^  jjet  aw  aw 
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This  evident  haste  must,  however,  have  been  assumed ; 
for,  in  spite  of  his  surly  manner  toward  the  prisoner,  after 
bohing  him  in,  he  remained  for  ten  minutes  deeply  absorbed 
in  conversation,  casting  his  eye  around  everv  few  ntoments, 
as  if  he  feared  to  be  caught  engaged  in  this  way.  Finally, 
with  what  appeared  to  be  an  effort,  he  gave  his  head  a 
decided  shake,  and  muttering,  "Xo.  John,  I  can't  do  it," 
he  tiumed  and  slowly  passed  down  the  corridor,  tr\ing  each 
door  as  he  i)asse(l  l)y,  and  fastening  the  main  door  behind 
hint  with  a  heavy  slam. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  changed  gradually  from  dim 
twilight  to  darkness.  The  prison  yard,  bare  and  unten- 
anted, \\as  gloom}'  and  silent.  In  one  corner  of  it,  away 
from  the  ])rison,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  \ard.  stood 
the  warden's  house,  where,  unmarried,  he  li\ed,  except  for 
a  negro  serxant.  alone.  In  an  ()])p()site  corner  of  the  \ard 
was  a  small  enclosure,  from  which  occasionalh-  came  the 
sniff,  snilT  of  a  pair  (^f  restless  bloodhounds. 

The  night,  clouding  o\er.  wore  on.  The  weary  sentinel, 
])acing  the  wall  adjoining  the  prison,  stopping  on  his  waw 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  muzzle  (^f  his  gun,  and.  pillowing 
his  head  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  nodded,  and  dozed  peace- 
full)-  away.  As  if  waiting  for  this  \erv  moment,  there  was 
from  the  window  abox'e  him,  a  sudden  grating  sound,  fol- 
lowed 1)}'  a  thuni]).  as  an  iron  bar  of  the  window,  softly 
remox'ed  from  its  loosened  socket,  slipped  and  fell  tc^  the 
ground.  vStartkd,  lie  looked  up.  glancing  around  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  source  of  the  disturbance.  I'nable  lo 
do  so,  be  began  again  the  slow  i)acing  up  and  down  the 
wall.  (  )nce,  bowexer.  as  he  stopped  at  the  farthest  end, 
lurned.  and  gazed  out  o\er  the  surrounding  counlrw  hid- 
den in  darkness  around  him.  and  failed  to  hear  the  (|uit-k 
iliud,  as  fi-om  the  unbarred  window  tlure  dropped,  (ifieen 
U'C'I   to  the  gr(»nnd.  ibc  snipfd  bo(l\-  of  a  ])risoner. 
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On  tlie  iiii;ln  air  suddenly  caiiic  a  spurt  of  tlanu'.  ilic 
crack  of  a  shot,  and  the  sonnd.  ra|)idl\-  (hint;,  of  iiinnin^ 
feel.  Another  sliot.  tired  at  random,  and  ihi  sent  inch  \\h(» 
had  cani^iit  siskin  of  a  (hm  l)o(l\-  sli(hnL;  o\er  the  wah.  came 
hnrryins4  to  the  warden's  honse.  A  few  moments  hiter 
there  was  a  i^iare  in  tlie  \ar(h  and  the  jailer,  luirrxini;  in 
with  a  lantern,  hej^an  rapidlx'  peerini^-  ihroiis^h  the  i^rated 
doors  into  each  snccessi\e  cell,  while  ontside,  the  sentinel 
saddled  a  horse  and  led  him  lo  the  gale.  Then,  coming 
hack,  he  went  after  the  two  honnds.  rnnning  with  them  to 
the  door  of  the  ])ris()n. 

inside  the  ])rison  the  warden  easily  checked  each  occn])ant 
in  his  cell,  for  the}'  were  nearly  all  standing  against  their 
doors  in  a  state  of  (|uestioning  excitement.  As  he  passed 
cell  after  cell,  finding  exeryone  occtipied,  his  steps  hecame 
])erce])til)ly  slower  and  more  reluctant,  and  when  finally  he 
stopped  in  the  farthest  and  darkest  corner  he  fore  cell 
numher  se\enty-tw(),  his  hand  shook,  as,  finding  no  one  at 
the  grating,  he  held  the  lantern  up  ahove  his  head,  and 
])eere(l  in.  Seeing  no  one,  he  slowh'  unlocked  the  door, 
and,  stepping  in,  dazedlx'  searched  the  hare  corners  as  if 
half  hopeful  that  there  might  after  all  he  someone  within. 
At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  it  was  from  this  cell  that 
the  prisoner  had  escaped.  A  moment  he  hesitated,  then, 
snatching  up  a  hlanket  from  the  empt^•  cot.  he  hurried  hack 
to  the  dogs,  locking  the  hig  door  l>ehin(l  him  on  the  hum 
that  gradually  increased  into  a  roar  as  the  i)risoners,  realiz- 
ing that  one  of  their  numher  had  escapped,  hegan  calling 
hack  and  forth  and  asking  who  had  gone. 

Again  outside,  the  warden,  ritle  in  hand,  hastened  with 
the  hounds  to  the  spot  where  the  ])risoner  had  left  the  wall. 
Then  ruhhing  the  noses  of  the  dogs  in  the  hlanket,  he  set 
them  to  the  ground,  and  hid  them  pick  up  the  trail.      This 
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was  easy,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  off,  following  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  baying  honnds. 

On  foot,  and  with  a  lead  of  bnt  half  an  hour,  the  i)risoner 
had  but  small  chance  of  outdistancing  his  pursuer.  Hut 
the  night  was  dark,  the  stream  had  to  be  crossed,  and  woods 
to  be  gone  through,  and  though  the  trail  was  lost  but  once, 
and  then  (juickly  found  again,  day  was  breaking  before  the 
warden,  judging  from  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  knew  lie 
was  fresh  upon  his  (juarry. 

He  was  passing  through  a  thickly  wooded  copse,  the 
hounds  within  hearing  distance  ahead  of  hiuL  when  their 
sharp  having  became  a  clamor,  then  ceased  entirely,  fol- 
lowed by  two  mingled  howls  of  agony,  then  silence..  Push- 
ing ahead,  he  broke  into  a  small  clearing  just  in  time  to 
dodge  an  iron  bar  that  came  hurling  through  the  bush  at  his 
head.  For  a  moment  he  caught  sight  of  a  dash  of  striped 
grev.  and,  throwing  up  his  ritle,  bred.  There  was  a  crash 
of  brush  and  a  groan,  and  a  moment  later  the  warden,  rush- 
ing up,  found  the  prisoner  lying  in  a  heap,  inert  and  life- 
less. 

Stooping  down,  he  turned  the  bodx-  o\er,  and  gazed 
anxiously  into  the  face  before  him.  from  which  the  last 
dicker  of  life  was  rapidly  paling.  I'or  a  long  time  he  knelt, 
then  choking  back  a  sob.  he  rose,  and,  looking  down,  said, 
half  aloud.  "Would  to  ("iod,  John,  1  could  ha\e  died  for 
\ou  1"  Then,  as  he  ])repared  to  mount  his  horse,  he  mut- 
tered, half  to  himself,  "Thank  ('.o(|  our  mother  is  dead." 

M.,  '14. 

Little  Ciirl  :  "N'our  papa  has  onl\-  got  one  kg,  hasn't  he?" 

W'tc-rau's  1  jttlc  C.irl  :  "Ncs." 

Ijltlc  i\\v\:  "Where's  the  other  one?"" 

Xc'teraii's  Kittle  (lirl:  "llush,  di-ar.      it's  in  heawn." 
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The  Value  of  Ideals. 

W'c  all  admire  men  who  lia\e  dnm^  gTeat  l'hir.<>'s.  ar.d  Miir 
hearts  thrill  when  we  liear  of  men  wIto  ha\e  shown  j^reat 
conra.^e  or  endurance  in  a  w. irlliy  cause.  To  understand 
the  achie\enienls  of  an\-  «;"real  man,  we  must  look  behind 
the  dc&d  for  the  n.iotixe  i)(Aver.  in  e\ery  case  we  shall  Inul 
a  cherisliicd  ideal. 

ImitatioD  closely  foHows  achniration  ;  ar.d  it  is  well  thai 
it  does,  for 

"A  oxxxl  imitation  is  the  most  perfect  orif^inalit)." 

Hence,  what  we  admire  most,  we  imitate.  It  is  to  this 
imitatixe  ([uality  of  human  nature  that  our  present  attain- 
ments are  due,  and  our  future  ac(|uirements  depend  on  w  hat 
we  coniinue  to  imitate.  \'et,  after  all,  it  is  not  really  men 
that  we  pattern  after,  hut  the  ([ualities  which  our  heroes 
i)C)ssess.  Pe(rha])s  many  of  u>  ha\e  in  mind  men  whK)m  we 
thir.k  we  want  to  he  like;  but  if  we  analyze  our  ambitions 
we  Siiali  hnd  that  our  aspirations  are  really  to  possess  cer- 
tain attractive  ([ualities  supposed  to  inhere  in  our  heroes. 
Tiie  first  essential  of  an  ideal  is  faultlessness.  An  ideal 
is  not  a  beautiful  buildimg-  or  picture  or  land  or  sky ;  it  is  not 
a  form  or  (piantity  :  it  can  no't  be  weigihed  or  measured,  for 
it  is  too  far  removed  from  this  common  world  ti)  l)e  judg-ed 
by  material  standards.  An^  ideal  is  a  mental  conception  of 
]>erfection  ;  and  hence  it  can  live  or.>ly  in  the  imagination, 
ar.d  exist  only  in  tlie  spiritual  world.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
unattainable  spiritual  element  that  makes  the  ideal  so  \alu- 
able.  When  a  man  has  accomplished  all  th^at  h.e  had  ht)ped 
for.  he  may  be  sure  that  his  aim  was  too  low  for 

"Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  jov,  to  seek  and  lind  and  feast ; 
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Such  feasting  ended,  tiien 
As  sure  an  end  to  men/' 

But  faultlessness  is  not  the  only  great  quality  of  an  ideal. 
Perfection,  alone,  leaves  the  ideal  hidden  like  a  diamond  in 
the  rough.  Be  the  diamond's  beautv  ever  so  dazzHnig,  it 
can  not  be  admired  until  the  jewel  is  removed  from  the 
enveloping  ore,  and  brought  within  the  range  of  vision. 
l{ven  then  its  beauty  deper.ds  on  the  beholder's  capacity  to 
appreciate  its  brillianee.  So  the  hnal  re(|uisite  of  the  ideal 
is  that  it  be  set  apart  from  the  common  things  of  life, 
enthironed  in  the  mhid,  dechcated  in  the  soul  of  the  individ- 
ual. Even  then  its  value  to  him  will  depend  on  his  cai)acily 
to  apt)reciate  its  beauty. 

Perfection  and  dedication,  are  the  (pialities  of  tl^e  ideal : 
wliat  the  ideal  is  must  be  determined  In-  the  individual,  for 
he  alone  can'  decide  what  he  will  worship.  Some  men  ha\'e 
worshiped  beauty:  others,  seien<:e  or  power  or  s])irituality  ; 
and  M>  their  ideals  h.axe  been  found.  lUit,  as  the  diamond 
reflects  the  faintest  ra}-  of  lig'ht,  so  the  highest  ideals  are 
discovered  by  the  rays:  of  tliat  ".spark  of  celestial  hre  called 
conscience." 

"Xone  can  compass  m()re  than  he  intends."  and  hence  the 
need  for  a  high  objective  such  as  the  ideal  alone  can  gi\e. 
Im]>erfect  human'  wisdom  can  not  select  an  ol)jecti\c  just 
within  final  grasp.  WithcnU  a  \ision  no  man  can  accom- 
plish more  than  his  predecessor,  except  that  little  whicli 
ma\-  be  i)rought  al>t)ut  through  favorable  circumstances. 
'I'lie  pilgrim  at  the  l)a'se  of  the  mouiUain  ^)\  hiV  will  ne\er 
reacli  tlie  sumnn't  unk'ss  he  aims  at  llie  higlvest  point.  True. 
lie  may  ne\er  reach  the  top.  l)ut.  when  the  time  cinnes  hn" 
liini  to 

"Wrap  llie  draper\-  of  his  couch  al)«>ut  him. 
.\nd  be  dtvwii  to  pk'asant  dreams," 
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]]c  will  be  happier  for  liaxiivi;-  approxiiiiaied  a  ln\L;]i  «>l)jeeli\e 
than  if  he  had  attained  a  lower  one. 

But  the  ideal  d'oes  more  than  ,^'i\e  a  In'.i^h  ol)ieeti\e.  liy 
snpplyinj^'  pnTpcxses,  eaeh  jnst  as  we  are  readx  for  it.  and 
eaeh  just  as  lari^'e  as  we  are  able  to  aceonipli^h.  it  furnishes 
the  stepi)ir,g'-stunes  (^u  whieli  to  niounl.  Ivach  aceonii)lished 
l)ui"pose  develops  our  strength  an'd  fits  us  for  a  ^^-reater  task. 
.\nd  should  we.  by  force  of  circumstances,  fail  in  an  effort, 
our  love  for  our  ideal  will  enable  us  to  "make  each  failure 
a  steppiiT^"-st()ne  to  success."  Then  we  catch  a  clearer  vision 
of  our  ideal,  and  renew  our  efforts. 

"O  s'tar  of  strenolh.  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  ni}"  pain  ; 
Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand. 
And  T  am  stroiig-  again." 

Ideals  do  even  more  than  give  us  purpu.-es.  Tliey 
rem'oxe  the  possibility  of  disappointmenits,  'l>ecause  we  do  not 
expect  to  gain  full}',  but  on.lv  to  approach,  our  ideals.  And 
so  we 

"Then,  welcome  each  rebuff* 
That  turns  earth's  suToothness  rough. 
Each  sitiu'g  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  l)Ut  go-, 
Be  our  jcns  thiree  parts  pain' 
S't'rix'e,  and  bold'  cheap  the  strain  : 
Learni,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  ne\er  grudge  the  throe ! 

"P\>r  thence — a  i)aro(lox 
Which  coinforts  while  it  mocks. — 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail : 
What  I  aspired  to  be 
And  was  not.  comforts  me." 

'Tis  said  that  man's  object  in  life  is  the  pursuit  o\  happi- 
ness. True,  some  men  chance  idle  pleasures,  but  they  find 
that  their  purposes  accomplished  yield  only  a  passing  pleas- 
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lire. — a  \ery  nTOckerv  of  liappiness.  Iii'deed,  they  found 
mure  happiixss  in  tlie  mad  search  for  diversion  than  in  the 
realization  of  their  hearts'  desire.  Had  these  men  had 
ideals,  th.ey  wttuld  have  been  reaching-  out  for  their  visions 
to  the  end. 

"Ah.  hui  a  mar's  reach  slionid  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  h.eaven  for!" 

Our  civihzation  we  owe  to  men  who  have  IkkI  visions. 
Cc.lnmhns  dreamed  of  a  new  n-ute  to  India  and  that  ihc 
world  was  a  spl^re.  Men  laughed  at  him  and  called  liim 
mad:  ])Ut  Columl)Us  could  see  nought  but  his  vision,  and, 
\\ith  th.e  courage  begotten  by  it,  he  proved  that  his  machiess 
was  wisd'om.  Later,  cur  forefathers  dreamed  of  a  land  of 
li])ert)'  and  religious  freedom  ;  ar.d  so  on  Columbus's  \-ision, 
then  a  reality,  they  founded  America.  Cyrus  W.  h'ield  had 
a  vision  of  instantaneous  communication  across  the  oceans, 
and  after  ten  years  of  effort,  succeeded  in  laying  tlie  Atlantic 
cable. 

"Crownir.g  th.e  Acropolis  stands  the  ruir.s  r.'\  what  was 
once  th.'e  most  beautiful  temple  tlie  world  has  e\er  seen, 
h'aultless  in  its  proportions;  well  nigh  perfect  in  its  details: 
of  the  ])in'est  white  marble,  ornamented  with  decorations  of 
tl:e  higliest  w(;rkmanship, — it  was  the  pride  of  Athens,  the 
glory  of  Greece,  anxl  the  wonder  oi  the  world.  lAen  in  its 
ruins,  the  Parther.'ni  draws  to  itself  with  irresistible  force 
the  h.earts  of  all  true  lovers  of  the  beaiuiful.  It  has  been 
at  once  the  inspiration  and  {\\v  (les])air  of  the  architects  <^i 
all  succeeding  ages." 

Who  can  mea.-ure  the  intluen'ce  of  high  ideals  on  the  indi- 
\  idual  and  oU'  S(;cietv  and  on  the  wcrld  at  large?  Works 
like  these,  stan'ding  as  monuments  to  their  autlitvrs.  ha\e 
in-pired  succeeding  generations.  Once  tlie  wc.rld  called  its 
idealist  dreamers,  and  so  thev  were:  but  now   their  dreams 
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lia\c  l)cc(Hnc  realilic.--,  and  all  the  wurld  docs  lii»inai;c  to  it- 
hen.'cs  and  their  \- is  ions. 

W'c  see  that  tlie  pnrsnit  ot'  happiness  is  rewarded  only 
when  we  folhnN  an  ideal.  The  deiL^Tee  of  hap])ine-s  attained 
is  determined  l)y  the  hieiglu  of  the  ideal  we  follow,  tlie  high- 
est degree  being-  the  reward  of  those  who  follow  the  high- 
est ideal — that  pointed  out  \)y  the  star  of  liethlelieni.  Let 
ns  all  eonceixe  high  ideals,  enthrone  th.eni  in  ouv  liearts, 
and  hear  a  \'oice  that  sings: 

"iUiild  thee  more  stateK    niansii;ns,  O  my  sonl. 
As  the  swift  season's  roll! 
Lea\e  tii}-  low   xaiilted  pa-t ! 
Let  each  new  tenijile,  nobler  tlian  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaveu  with  a  dome  more  \ast. 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  sh.ell  by  life's  unresting  sea!" 

J.  M.  Workman.  '12. 

<<■   *:<■   *:<■    ♦ 
To  Youth. 

Ah,  ^'outh.  sweet  time  when  jo}s  abound. 

When  life  is  tilled  with  fragrant  tlow'rs. 
When   fancied  melodies   resound. 

And  fondly  stay  the  passing  hours. 
Jn  thee  we  trust  for  other  years 

Through  promptings  of  a  nobk  heart 
To  oN'ercome  all  rising  fears 

hi  battle  fierce  or  bus}-  mart  ; 
Then  in  life's  closing  hour,  w  ell  see 

'I'hat  joy  that  hlled  our  youthful  daxs, 
Made  dear  by  pleasant  Memory. 

Which  shall  reded  and  glow  always. 
To  cheer  us  on  with  lighter  feet. 
And  luake  more  perfect  and  complete. 

W.    1.  il.,    Lk 
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Uncle  Ben's  Surprise. 

1'hc  Inige  while  columns  of  tlie  old  colonial  home  seemed 
lo  stand  as  sentinels  on  guard.  The  trio  seated  on  the  porch 
enjoying  the  southern  hreezes,  seemed  happy  and  free  from 
care.  From  all  appearances  it  seemed  that  the  great  dumh 
sentinels  had  been  true  lo  the  trust,  and  had  kept  the  sacred 
home  free  from  unpleasant  enemies.  lUit  trouble,  that 
elusive  si)y,  had  slipped  by  the  faithful  guard,  and  now 
lurked  hidden  in  Col.  McMichael's  mind.  He  had  serxed 
four  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  his  em])ty  slee\e 
and  his  defiant  look  were  tokens  of  his  heroic  bravery.  I  le 
had  borne  four  long  years  of  terrible  war,  and  had  returned 
a  strong  man,  but  now  he  was  losing  his  health,  and 
slowly  d\'ing  under  the  weight  of  care,  and  trying  lo  keep 
it  hidden  from  his  gentle  wife. 

His  daughter  was  free  from  care  and  as  hap])\'  as  a  bird 
just  free  from  |)ris()n.  The  future  to  her  was  as  bright  as 
the  golden  streets  of  heaxen.  As  Southern  girls  usuall\-  are, 
slie  was  ha])p\-  and  unsus])ecting,  and,  biMug  a  Southern  girl, 
no  description  can  do  her  justice.  She  linished  reading  lur 
book  with  a  ha])])y  sigh,  crossed  oxer  to  lier  mother,  saiil 
sometliing.  and  lrip])C(l  lightly  doxx  n  the  steps. 

luerxihing  seemed  to  xxekome  her.  The  birds  sang  nn>re 
sxveetlx',  the  crickets  chirped  louder,  and  ihi-  gentle  l)reexe 
seemed  reluctant  to  Icaxe  her  curls.  It  xxas  a  perfect  day 
in  June,  and  her  xerx'  soul  thrilled  xxilli  pleasure  as  she  drank 
in  ihe  beautx'  of  her  surroundings,  and  l)reathe(l  ihe  bahnx 
southern  air.  The  expression  ot'  joy  on  her  face  (|uicklx 
gaxe  xxax'  to  a  look  of  x'exed  disappointmcnl.  as  she  inriKd 
l"i"om  the  axc'iiue  lo  the  road  and  came  upon  a  young  man 
ri(hng  a  .s])irited  ])lack  horse.  Ixiding  up  to  her.  the  \onng 
man  said  appealingiy  : 

"(ioo(I  exening.   Miss   Dorothx',  max    I   accompany   xou?" 
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".Mr.  IIiil;Ik's,  \\1i\-  do  \(»n  insist  upon  placini;'  \(»iirsclt  in 
my  C()ini)an\'  when  you  know  il  is  (lisai;reeal)k'  lo  nic?"  she 
rci)hc(l. 

They  holli  walked  awhile  in  silenee.  and  then  ihe  man 
burst  out  : 

"Dorothw  onee  more  1  ask  \()u  to  marry  me  I" 

"And  onee  more  I  answer  xou,  ne\er  I" 

A  look  of  eunnini^"  triumph  ])asse(l  o\'er  the  man's  faee. 
Reaehing  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a  packet  and  said  : 

"Don't  he  too  sure  al^out  that  Jicvcr,  read  this." 

The  i^irl  took  the  paper  and  read  it.  It  was  a  morti^ai^e 
for  a  tritliui;-  sum  on  her  father's  home  and  land,  due  in 
two  days,      lier  face  went  from  scarlet  to  white. 

"^'()U  don't  mean  to  sa\"  that  the  place  is  worth  no  more 
than  ///(//.^"  she  cried. 

"That  is  what  he  morti^aged  it  for.  and  it  is  due  in  two 
days.  He  has  no  money,  and  I'll  foreclose  unless  you  con- 
sent to  l)e  my  wife." 

"\'ou  brute!"  she  cried  as  she  threw  the  paper  in  his  face 
and  fled  homeward. 

"Two  days,"  she  heard  him  call  warniui^ly. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  she  reached  home,  and  she 
passed  her  parents  with  an  apparently  calm  face.  (loini;- 
to  her  room  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  and  ga\e  way 
to  burst  of  grief.  Then  she  cahiied  herself  and  thought 
it  all  out.  Her  father  was  obliged  to  have  money,  and  to 
get  it  had  mortgaged  the  ])lace,  without  letting  them  know- 
about  it.  Then  came  the  thought:  'AMiy  not  accept  this 
man's  offer?"  She  tried  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing;  tried 
to  make  herself  believe  she  cared  for  the  man  just  a  little, 
only  to  become  more  and  more  filled  with  disgust. 

It  is  strange  how  we  are  changed  from  children  to 
grownups  I)}-  trouble  coming  into  our  li\es.      Calming  her- 
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self,  Dorothy  went  down  stairs  to  her  father  and  mother, 
Going  np  to  her  father  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  told  him  that  she  knew  all  about  the  mortgage.  He  saw 
that  it  was  no  longer  an}-  use  to  decei\e  them  and  he  wilted 
like  a  thirsty  flower.  But  when  his  daughter  told  ot 
Hughes'  offer  and  threat,  he  si)rang  up  erect,  liis  eyes  tlasli- 
ing  hre  like  the  old  soldier  that  he  was. 

"1\)m  Huglies,  tliat  renegade  scalawag,  insult  my 
daughter  with  his  ])ro])()sal !"  he  cried.  "I'll  lind  him  and 
horsewhi])  him  to  death." 

Mrs.  McAIichael  and  her  daughter  calmed  him  and 
shmved  him  how  useless  it  would  be  to  go  out  in  the  night, 
and  he  sank  l)ack  into  his  chair,  his  eyes  glowing  like  an 
enraged  tiger. 

When  Dorothy  came  down  stairs,  she  did  not  see  the  face 
of  a  gray  haired  negro  man  looking  in  at  the  open  window. 
As  the  old  negro  looked  in  at  the  trio,  he  almcx^t  shouted 
with  jov.  He  chuckled  and  said  under  his  l)reath  :  "How 
glad  1  is  to  see  mv  massa.  uw  mistis  an'  m\-  little  mistis! 
How  purt\'  she  is,  l)ut  I'se  g\\  ine  s'prise  'em."  As  he  looked 
he  could  not  keep  from  hearing  what  was  said,  and  as  he 
realized  wliat  the  words  meant,  his  eyes  opened  wider  and 
wider.  When  he  saw  how  troubled  his  (^Id  master  was.  he 
turned  awa\-  in  sorrow.  "Ole  massa  is  shore  in  a  had  li\," 
he  muttered.  "I  wish  I  could  hep  him  oul.  I'se  gwine  to 
m\-  ca\e  and  link  it  o\er ;  maxbc   I  l<ill  dat   Tom   Hughes." 

.Meanwhik'  the  three  in  the  liouse  were  racking  their 
brains  lr\ing  to  think  of  a  means  to  i)ay  the  mortgage. 

"If  onl\-  the  N'ankees  had  left  us  something  of  \alne.  .Mrs. 
Me.Michael  sighed,  as  slie  thought  of  the  costl\  furniture 
and  other  tilings  the\'  had  i)ossesse(l  before  the  war.  At  last 
lhe\-  ga\e  it  uj)  in  despair  and  a  deep  gloom  settled  o\er  the 
little  familw 
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Inst  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  llic  hack  door,  and  I  )or- 
otliy  hastened  to  o])en  it.  With  a  cr_\  ot'  <;lad  >ni"])ri^e  she 
seized  the  old  ncL^ro's  hand  and  called: 

"Oh.  conic  here  I      I  lere's   I'ncle    lien." 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  McMichael  came  rnnniniL;'.  and  all 
tronbles  were  fori^otten  for  the  time  in  welcomini^  the  old 
negro  back. 

"Why,  Hen,  I  ihonght  yon  had  deserted  ns,"  said  the 
colonel. 

The  old  negro  looked  at  him  reproachfully  and  said: 

"Now,  ]^Iarse  Ben,  you  know  belter'n  dal.  Deni  Yankees 
(ley  make  me  go." 

Then  a  painful  silence  settled  over  the  company  as  each 
thought  of  the  mortgage.  Uncle  Ben  knew  their  thoughts 
and  said : 

"Marse  Ben.  1  heard  all  al)out  de  mortgage  thru  de  win- 
dow. I  went  to  my  cave  to  tink  'bout  it,  an'  I  see  dis  sack 
layin'  off  dere.  I'd  done  fergit  you  all  did'n  know  w'ere 
I  put  it." 

With  that  he  caught  uj)  the  sack  he  had  brought,  and 
emptied  the  contents  on  the  floor. 

"]\ly  silver!''  cried  Mrs.  McMichael  in  ecstacy. 

"I  know  dem  Yankees  wuz  turrible  mad  when  dey 
could't  tind  de  silver.  When  dey  tuk  me  off  dey  tried  to 
make  me  tell  'em  w  har  it  wuz.  When  I  seed  it  dere  ternight 
1  lowed  it  wuz  enough  to  pay  der  mortgage,  so  I  fotched 
it  long." 

The  colonel  took  Ben's  hand  again,  and,  w  ith  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  said  : 

"Ben,  you  are  indeed  a  friend.  You  are  right,  the  silver 
will  more  than  pay  the  debt,  and,"  he  added,  with  his  old 
Are,  "I'll  give  that  scalaway  a  horse-whipping,  loo." 

The  old  negro  chuckled  with  delight. 

H.  C.    ].,  '\:2. 
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The  Spring  of  Perpetual  Youth. 

It  was  (hiring-  the  winter  of  190()  that  I  visited  Siher 
Springs,  and  heard  the  foHowing  tale  from  the  hps  of  an  old 
Seminole  Indian : 

Once,  when  my  fathers  lived  in  this  heautifnl  land  in 
nndistnrhed  peace,  a  hrave  Seminole  warrior  won  as  his 
bride  a  heautifnl  Cherokee  princess.  lie  was  the  great 
chief's  son,  the  bravest  of  his  tribe;  she  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Cherokees — more  beautiful  than  the  rose  which 
grew  in  her  nati\e  land. 

The  Seminole  brought  his  bride  to  this,  his  nati\e  land, 
and  built  her  a  tepee  on  the  bank  of  the  Oklawaka.  The}' 
si)ent  many  ha])i)y  hours  together,  for  theirs  was  a  sweet 
and  undying  love.  11iey  roamed  through  the  forest  of 
magnolia  and  i)alm,  and  sang  songs  in  the  evening,  as  they 
sat  near  the  mighty  ri\er. 

One  da\-  a  swift  runner  brought  the  news  tiial  war  had 
broken  out  with  the  tribes  to  the  northwest.  The  xoung 
cbief  bade  his  beautiful  bride  farewell,  and  departed  at  ihe 
head  of  his  band  of  warriors  for  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
princess  w  as  greatly  grieved,  but  brave  maiden  that  she  was, 
she  ke])t  back  the  tears  which  burned  in  her  e\es. 

Man}-  moons  passed.  Xo  news  was  heard  o\  the  Noung 
chief  and  his  warriors,  'i'he  ])rincess  had  gixen  up  all  hope 
of  ever  seeing  him  again.  She  lixed  in  (|uiet  and  solitude. 
After  a  long  time,  the  warriors  returned,  rc\  cling  in  their 
\ict()r\-.  l)ut  the  chief  was  not  among  them — he  had  myste- 
riously disappeared. 

Man\',  man\'  moons  waxed  and  wanech  and  the  s(|iiaws 
had  gathered  in  the  barx'est  many  times,  l)ut  no  news  came 
of  tlie  v^tminole.  ( )ne  da\'  wliile  tlie  ])rincess.  who  liad 
grown  old  and  feeble,  was  walking  in  the  forest,  an  old  war- 
rior a])pr()ache(l  her  and  asked    (f^'   food.      Suddenly,   they 
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clasped  each  oilier  in  a   close  emhrace.      lie   was  the  luiii;" 
lost  chief. 

The  old  braxe  told  liis  s(|iia\\  llie  stor\-  of  his  capture  and 
lonj^-  imprisonment,  and  of  his  escape  after  man\-  fntile 
attempts.  They  lived  hap])ily  for  a  short  time;  then,  the 
old  chief,  seein^i;-  that  winter  of  life  was  fast  ai)i)roachin<4-, 
hei^an  to  moan  because  they  had  such  a  short  time  to  li\c 
toi^-ether.  They  i)ra)ed  to  the  (ireat  v^pirit  to  !L;i\e  them 
many  more  happy  days  in  this  beautiful  land,  and  the  (ireat 
Spirit,  who  watches  over  all  of  my  ])eo])le,  heard  their 
])rayer.  lie  caused  a  spriui^-  to  bubble  up  between  two 
great  palms.  It  soon  became  large,  and  fnially  attained 
the  size  of  a  small  lake.  The  waters  boiled  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  chief  and  his  wife  watched  in  wonder. 

Then  they  heard  a  voice  saying:  "This  is  the  vSpring  of 
Perpetual  \'()uth.      Bathe  in  its  waters,  my  children." 

The  old  couple  bathed  in  the  clear,  cool  w  ater,  and  found 
that  they  had  become  the  Seminole  youth  and  the  Cherokee 
])rincess  once  more. 

Alan\'  men  heard  of  this  spring  and  bathed  in  it.  but  the 
Indian  and  his  s(|uaw  were  the  only  ones  ever  restored  to 
their  youth.  When  the  Spaniard  caiue  to  our  land  and 
named  it  Florida,  he  heard  of  the  Si)ring  of  Perpetual 
^^)uth.  but  was  never  able  to  find  it.  This  spring  before 
us,  now  called  Silver  Spring,  is  the  selfsame  one  which 
restored  the  faded  vouth  of  the  Seminole  and  his  bride. 

Al.,  'l:]. 
*>    *>    *>    ♦ 

The  Coming  Era  of  Peace. 

The  roll  of  the  war  drums  is  growing  fainter  in  the  dis- 
tant ])ast.  The  light  of  a  glorious  i)eace  is  appearing  abo\e 
the  horizon  of  a  brighter  future.  The  s])irit  of  arbitration 
is  moN'iui:"  now  as  a   Christian   missionar\-   thi-ouL'hout    the 
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boundaries  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  will  not  rest  until 
a  harvest  of  peace  and  good  will  has  1)een  gathered.  The 
love  of  humanity  is  growing  greater  day  by  day. 

The  civilization  we  enjoy  today  has  l)een  l)r()ught  about 
by  a  gradual  chance.  It  had  its  meager  beginning  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Each  succeeding  year  saw  some 
little  advancement,  and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  great  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  of  today  was  brought  into  realiza- 
tion, not  by  the  genius  of  any  one  man  or  any  number  of 
men,  but  by  the  achievements  of  all.  Thus  wc  see  that  our 
age  is  but  a  continuation  of  preceding  ages.  Men  today 
are  struggling  diligently  with  a  greater  hope  of  realizing 
our  high  ideal,  the  establishment  of  universal  peace. 

Just  for  the  moment  let  us  picture  mother  earth  absolutely 
devoid  of  peace.  There  would  be  strife  untold  among 
nations,  tribes,  clans  and  families ;  yes,  father  would  rise  up 
against  son,  and  brother  against  brother.  Our  eyes  would 
behold  a  calamity  not  excelled  by  the  llood  that  swept  all 
living  beings  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  cities  and 
centers  of  learning  would  soon  ])e  a  mass  of  ruins  buried 
in  ihc  (Icptlis  of  impenetrable  forests  to  become  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts.  The  tendency  of  man  through  all  ages 
has  been  to  lo\'e  the  clarion  voice  of  i)eace,  rather  than  the 
bugle  call  to  arms.  From  the  most  ancient  times  nations 
ha\'e  made  war  upon  one  another  on]\-  when  they  could  not 
settle  their  disputes  in  an\-  other  way.  l\\en  wliile  our 
fathers  ran  wild  in  llie  forest  of  (icrmany  they  had  their 
])eace  coiuicils.  We  can  go  fartlier  back  llian  this  to  the 
time  of  the  I^gxptians  and  see  wliere  they  made  a  treat)' 
with  their  northern  neighbors  whereby  they  were  to  ]i\e  in 
peace  and  brotherh'  lo\-e  with  one  anotlier   for  all  times. 

When  the  beat  of  the  war  (h'ums  sounds  in  the  land  it 
sends  a  feeling  of  awe  throngli  the  1)0(I\'  of  man;  iov  war  is 
destrneti\  I',  niarking  its  ])ath  ])\    tlie  I'liin  of  eoinmt'ree;  the 
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burning  of  cities  and  devestation  of  farms.  W^ar,  aggres- 
sive war,  with  its  stern  ])itiless  array;  its  ghastly  hivonacs 
of  tlic  (lead,  and  its  still  more  ghastl\-  encampments  of  the 
wounded  and  dxing;  war  with  its  marches,  sieges  and  haitles 
is  of  all  conceixahle  things  the  most  al)liorrent  to  the  teach- 
ings of  him  who  tanght  ns  to  lo\  e  our  neiglihor  as  our- 
selves. 

What  does  sncli  a  ])eace  as  this  mean?  .\ot  only  the 
cessation  of  war  and  hostile  action,  hut  an  elimination  of 
hostile  feelings,  and  a  substituting  of  brotherh'  lo\e  for 
])etty  jealousies,  hatreds  and  all  vSatanic  imjmlses,  which 
shake  the  whole  world  with  turmoil  and  war.  Tt  means  not 
only  peace  between  individuals,  families,  tribes,  but  between 
nations.  ATan  would  no  longer  be  at  variance  with  his 
brother;  there  would  be  no  more  robberies  or  murders  com- 
nn"tted  on  the  public  highways.  Strife  between  labor  and 
capital  would  be  at  an  i^nd,  and  the  wheels  of  progress  would 
be  heard  in  the  land  as  never  before.  Fnally,  the  peace 
movement  is  only  the  process  of  substituting  law  for  war. 
The  world  has  alread}-  achieved  ])eace  through  justice,  law 
and  political  organization  in  hamlets,  towns,  cities.  States 
and  even  in  fiftv-nine  nations  of  the  world.  The  peace 
])roblems,  then,  is  nothing  but  the  ways  and  means  of  doing 
between  nations  what  has  alread}'  l)een  done  witliin  ilie 
nations. 

Such  an  ideal  peace  is  possil)le,  only  when  man  has  been 
educated  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rights  and  the  privileges 
of  his  fellow  man.  War  at  all  times  has  been  the  result  of 
that  son  of  nature,  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  All  military 
]:)rei)aration  and  achievement  are  not  for  destroying,  but  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  j^eace.  Xations  carry 
out  vast  ])reparations  for  war  in  time  of  ])eace,  sim])ly  to 
affright  the  \ultures  ot*  destruction  t'rom  tlie  sweet  abode 
of  peace. 
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All  nations  of  the  earth  today  desire  peace,  and  are  doing 
their  utmost  for  its  attainment.  Evidence  of  this  is  shown 
by  the  interest  the  nations  took  in  the  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague.  And  some  day,  not  very  distant,  it  will  1)e 
accomplished,  not  b\'  making  laws,  but  by  creating  broader 
lives  than  our  fathers  knew.  The  treaty  of  arl)itration 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  settlement  of  all  national  variances  by  an  appeal  to 
the  powers  of  reason  and  not  to  the  held  of  arms  is  worth 
more  to  mankind  and  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization  than 
all  the  inventions  in  ordnance  and  firearms  since  gunpowder 
was  discovered.  Even  the  name  of  such  a  method  of  ])eace, 
like  a  rich  strain  of  melody,  will  salute  the  ears,  the  hearts 
and  the  hoi)es  of  the  peaceful,  home-loving,  home-toiling 
and  home-staying  millions  from  whom  mighty  armies  are 
now  drawn  and  mustered  by  their  rulers  and  hurled  to 
carnage  and  death.  The  example  of  a  treaty  for  the  honor- 
al)le  avoidance  of  l)lood.shed  between  the  two  strongest  and 
most  martial  nations  of  the  earth  will  light  uj)  the  world  and 
penetrate  its  darkest  recess,  like  a  celestial  halo.  Then  we 
shall  know  that  our  adxancement  was  not  in  \ain. 

The  great  difficulties  in  securing  universal  peace  are 
man\'  and  \-arie(l.  Selfishness  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
l)ro])agat()rs  of  strife,  and  the  first  destroyer  ot'  peace. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers  o\  men  to 
forget  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  oi  (hxI. 
Tn  times  of  anger,  men  .seem  to  lose  faith  in  (^xl's  power  to 
avenge  e\il,  and  in  their  impatience  they  try  to  a\eiige  it 
ihemsebes.  While  self-control  has  rooted  itself  deep  in  ihe 
hearts  of  men,  \el  there  is  still  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  among 
the  ignorant. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  acti\e  forces  that 
lend  to  biMng  about  an  ci'a  of  peace  is  tlie  inluienl  lo\e  ol 
the    linnian    race    loi"    ])eace    and    conccu'd.      \\v]\    remeinbei" 
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the  words  of  the  (n'cat  Master,  uttered  on  the  Mount  of 
()h\es,  when  he  ga\e  ns  this  hcaulifnl  thons^ht :  "lilessed 
are  the  ])eaeeinakcrs,  for  tlie\-  sliall  he  ealled  the  eliihh-en  of 
(lod."  And  it  is  his  spirit  and  teacliiniL;'  lo(hi\-  in  llie  c-ahn 
snnshine  of  a  ])eaeefnl  world,  hy  wliich  the  minds  of  men 
in  higli  plaees  are  fonnd  nioxini;  for  the  adjnstment  of  all 
international  (hspntes,  without  resort  to  tented  fields  or 
dexestatin^'  horrors  of  war. 

Toda}-  the  world  is  makin*;"  i^reater  strides  in  dexelopin^ 
edneational  institutions  than  ever  witnessed  l)efore.  These 
institutions  of  eharity  and  art  are  but  the  forerunners  of 
this  i^reat  ])eaee.  ]Men,  being  better  educated,  th^y  can 
understand  the  nature  of  one  another  better.  Then,  the 
carrying  of  the  gospel  to  all  parts  of  the  world  has  brought 
men  into  closer  brotherhood  through  imbibing  the  teachings 
of  the  Master.  The  rapidity  of  transportation  is  another 
great  agent  working  for  the  pacifying  of  nations.  People 
are  nearer  to  each  other  than  ever  before.  'J'odax'  \\\\ 
N'ork  stands  within  six  da^s  of  London.  A  rexolution  in 
China  establishes  a  republic  and  elects  a  president,  and  in 
the  morning  we  read  of  this  event  in  the  dail}'  pa])er. 

On  e\ery  ])lain  and  mountain — from  the  Himalayas, 
crested  with  eternal  snows,  to  the  jungles  of  Africa  under 
the  e(|uator — there  this  yawning  appeal  has  been  felt  and 
heard  ;  men  ha\e  been  found  peering  w  ith  slee])less.  unceas- 
ing vigilance  into  the  future,  listening  for  an  answer  to 
this  unixersal  crv.  Since  the  first  morning  star  saluted  the 
dawn  of  creation  men  ha\e  hoi)ed  and  looked  forward 
earnestly  for  this  peace. 

Then  will  e(|uality  in  the  enjoyment  of  national  rights 
be  enforced  bv  the  co-operating  ])ublic  opinion  of  the  world, 
stronger  far  than  all  the  hea\\'  artillery  that  ever  thundered 
and  shook  the  earth  in  battle,  then  will  the  i)owerful  n<> 
longer  prey  u])on  the  weak:  the  marauding  spirit  of  bloody 
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conquest  will  disappear:  the  lawless  flag  of  robber  nations 
will  halt  with  respect  at  unfortified  and  unarmed  boundaries, 
once  treated  with  contempt :  cruel  invasions  of  defenseless 
Slates  for  purpose  of  aggrandizement  and  plunder  will 
cease;  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  will  be  broken,  and  the 
scepter  of  injustice  i)aralyze(l. 

All  hail  the  day  when  the  diplomacy  of  nations  shall  adopt 
the  oli\e  l)ranch  as  its  emblem,  arbitration  as  its  court  of 
last  resort,  enlightened  reason  as  its  empire,  and  the  peace 
of  mankind  on  principles  of  justice  and  honor  as  its  final 
purpose  and  ultimate  conclusion.  Then  will  the  battle  flag 
of  nations  be  furled  in  parliament  of  men,  the  confedera- 
tion of  tlie  world. 

♦♦♦    ♦♦♦    ♦♦♦    ♦♦♦ 

The  Great  Swamp. 

Darkness  Swamp,  as  it  was  known  for  miles  around,  was 
a  place  of  terror  to  the  negroes  who  lived  around  it,  and 
even  the  less  superstitious  white  people  were  timorous  of 
entering  its  dark  and  threating  confines. 

Of  the  few  who  were  bra\e  enough  to  enter  its  gloomy 
depths,  fewer  returned.  Those  who  did  escape  came  out 
wild-eyed  with  horror  to  tell  how  their  companions  had 
been  sucked  into  the  greedy  maw  of  the  swamp  before  the 
\ery  eyes  of  llieir  liorror  stricken,  but  helpless  friends:  of 
how  one  or  two  missed  their  footing,  and  fell  while  cross- 
ing a  stream  on  a  log,  and  were  jerked  \iolcntly  and  sud- 
denly under  before  they  could  utter  a  cry:  and  those  who 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  ha\e  to  spend  the  night  in  tlie 
dense  blackness,  related  how  their  blood  went  cold  at  the 
scream  of  the  wildcat,  and  how  they  had  heard  the  ter- 
rible bellow  of  some  huge  animal  or  reptile  as  it  splashed 
ab<  »nt  ill  the  streams. 
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Ainonin'  those  who  had  l)ec'n  losl  in  the  i^rcat  swamp  was 
John  KoiL^crs.  a  laz\-.  nc'cr-do-wcll,  who  lived  all  aloiu-  in  a 
liitlc  cahin  at  the  edi^e  of  the  swamp.  Me  had  told  one  of 
his  neii^hhors  that  some  animal  had  carried  one  of  his  pi<rs 
into  the  swamp  and  he  was  i^oinj^^  to  i^et  the  marander's  pell, 
and  he  set  ont,  armed  with  a  rit1e.  h'rom  that  time  he  hrnl 
\anishe(l.  and  his  (lisa])pearance  stopi)ed  everybody  from 
enterini^'  the  sw  amp. 

At  length,  in  the  si)iin_!L;-  of  the  second  year  after  Rollers' 
disappearance,  a  young-  government  surveyor  came  to 
attem])t  a  survey  of  the  swam]).  After  great  difficulty  he 
persuaded  a  couple  of  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swani])  to 
accom])an\'  him. 

Marly  one  morning,  all  well  armed,  they  entered  the 
swamp.  At  tirst  goiug  w  as  easy,  but  as  they  pierced  farther 
and  farther  into  the  center  the  foliage  and  undergrowth 
became  thicker  and  thicker.  \^ines  wound  themsehes 
around  the  explorers  with  almost  fiendish  ingenuity;  huge 
snakes  ran  across  their  path  or  angrily  disputed  the  passage 
with  the  party.  But,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  they 
])ushe(l  (jn,  and  nightfall  found  them  far  in  the  great  dark 
swamj).  Great  trees  grew  around  them  everywhere,  twined 
about  with  huge  snake-like  vines,  covered  with  clusters  of 
leaves.  The  deep  silence  was  unbroken  during  the  day. 
sa\e  bv  the  frightened  s(|uak  of  some  astonished  crane,  as 
he  tla])ped  awaw  lUit  in  the  night  pandemonium  bi-oke 
loose. 

11ie  setting  of  the  sun.  which  ])lunged  the  swamp  into 
inky  blackness,  seemed  to  be  a  signal,  and  the  wilderness 
s])rang  into  life.  The  blood-curdling  shriek  of  the  wildcat 
rang  aboxe  the  chorus  of  the  frogs,  and  e\'er  now  and  then 
the  blood  ran  cold  at  the  thunderous  bellow  of  some  huge 
monster. 
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''That's  an  alligator,''  was  the  surprised  remark  of  the 
young-  snrveyor.  "\\'onder  how  he  got  way  up  this  tar 
from  warm  weather.  That  explains  the  disappearance  of 
the  men  who  fell  into  the  water.  There  mnst  he  only  one, 
for  he's  all  I  hear." 

After  a  sleepless  night,  they  pushed  on  into  the  swamp. 
As  one  of  the  men  with  the  surveyor  pushed  aside  a  vine, 
there  was  an  angry  hiss,  and  a  snake  struck  him  twice  in 
I  lie  hand.  They  l)ound  his  arm  tightly  above  the  bite,  and 
cauterized  it  thoroughly,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  arm  became 
swollen  and  inflamed,  and  drove  the  poor  fellow  almost 
mad  with  pain.  As  the  party  ])roceeded  they  suddenly 
pushed  into  a  little  oi)en  glade,  by  one  side  of  which  ran 
a  stream. 

Xear  the  water's  edge  was  a  |)it,  beside  which  lay  the  dead, 
shriveled  body  of  a  huge  alligator,  a  bullet  hole  through 
his  eye.  They  glanced  into  the  ])il,  which  was  about  six 
feet  deep,  and  were  horror  struck  by  what  they  saw.  (irin- 
ning  up  at  them  was  a  human  skull,  lying  in  a  hea])  of  bones 
and  scraps  of  clothing.  L^ider  the  ])ile  lay  a  ril1c.  The 
skeletons  of  several  cats  told  llie  tale  of  a  i)itiful  struggle — 
the  man  against  the  cats. 

"lUit  why  did  he  let  them  get  him?"  was  the  ycMuig  sur- 
xevor's  (|uery.  but  an  examination  of  the  heap  o\  ])ones 
and  the  alligator's  1)0(1\-  told  him.  The  l)ones  of  the  man's 
skeleton  below  his  knees  were  missing,  and  tlie\  were  tound 
in  the  alligator's  throat. 

".M\-  (lod!  The  alligator  bit  his  legs  olT  and  he  fell  into 
tlie  i)it.  after  s1u)oting  the  alh'gator.  and  (bed  in  light  witli 
the  wildcats,"  exclaimed  the  young  fellow  in  terrified  tones, 
as  light  burst  upon  him. 

"That's  John  Kogers'  gun."  exclaimed  one  i)\  the  men. 
"and  his  elolhes  was  thai  i()l(»r.   I   r'member  '(.m)1." 
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Tlic  shock  and  terror  of  this  new  (Hsro\cr\ ,  and  llu-  ])ain 
of  liis  arm  proxcd  too  much  for  the  snake  hittcn  man.  and, 
with  a  wild  cry,  he  tied  straiiL^lit  toward  the  stream.  \v 
he  (hished  into  tlie  water  two  knohs  rose  to  meet  him.  and 
hefore  the  e}es  of  his  two  comi)anions  his  cr\  was  choked 
as  lie  was  drawn  under. 

"The  'i^ator,  the  'i^ator's  i^ot  him,"  cried  the  sur\e\»>i-, 
and  he  threw  his  i;un  to  his  shoulder  and  lired  at  the  knottv 
e\es  as  they  sank.  lUit  his  other  companion,  with  a  \e11 
or  terror,  turned  and  fled. 

"Let's  i^o,  let's  i^-et  out  o'  here." 

A  sudden  wild  terror  took  hold  of  the  sur\e\-or.  and  he. 
too,  drop])e(l  his  i^un.  and  followed  his  Heeiui;-  com])anion. 
A  dreadful  scream  from  the  latter  spurred  him  on.  and  he 
came  in  sii^iit  of  the  man  just  in  time  to  see  him  throw  \\\) 
his  hands,  and  ^o  under  the  thick  ooze  of  the  swamp,  his 
cry  dying-  on  his  lips.  The  surveyor  now  ran  with  the 
frenzy  of  terror,  and,  protected  by  some  great  and  in\  isihle 
power,  reached  the  edge  of  the  great  morass  in  safety. 

His  stor}',  accompanied  1)\'  his  horror-stricken  look. 
etTectually  closed  the  entrance  of  Darkness  Swamp,  and 
now  for  some  years  the  great  swamp  has  grown  up  in  \  ines 
and  undergrowth,  undisturbed  by  the  foot  of  man,  and  the 
roar  of  the  alhgator,  and  the  screams  of  the  wildcat  send  a 
shixer  up  the  l)acks  of  all  who  heard  the  surx'cyor's  storw 
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The  Reconciliation. 

Tt  was  the  close  of  a  hard-fought  battle.  Since  early 
morning,  the  conflict  had  ragged  bitterly.  Xexertheless  at 
dusk  the  Southern  trooi)s  had  been  forced  to  retreat  and 
leave  the  held  to  the  h'ederals. 
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After  the  firing  had  ceased  and  while  the  smoke  of  hattle 
still  hung  over  the  field,  the  surgeons  went  out  with  lanterns 
to  bring  in  the  dead  and  wounded.  Accompanying  one  of 
these  parties  was  a  young  Confederate  colonel,  Arthur 
Dale.  Dale  was  in  search  of  some  of  his  staff  who  were 
niissiiig,  when  his  eye  fell  on  a  wounded  Union  soldier. 
For  some  reason  he  went  and  looked  into  the  man's  face. 
It  was  with  somewhat  of  a  sliock  that  he  recognized  the 
wounded  man  as  Roy  Howard,  his  former  friend  and 
"chunh"  Dale  and  Howard  had  been  very  intimate  friends 
at  llie  university  which  they  attended,  dispite  the  fact  that 
Howard  was  a  Xortherner.  After  iinishing  college  each 
had  returned  to  his  home,  and  this  was  their  first  meeting 
since  then. 

Glad  of  an  opportunity  to  l)e  of  service  to  his  old  friend. 
Dale  ordered  the  surgeon  to  examine  him  and  attend  to  his 
needs.  He  was  on  his  way  to  carry  Howard  to  the  I^'ed- 
eral  caiup  when  they  met  a  party  of  L'nion  surgeons.  Into 
tlieir  care  Dale  trusted  his  friend  and  was  in  the  act  of  leav- 
ing when  the  wounded  man,  who  had  now  thoroughly 
regained  consciousness,  asked  to  l)e  allowed  to  speak 
with  1  )ale  in  prixate.  When  the  rest  of  the  men  had  with- 
drawn a  short  distance,  Howard  half  raised  himself,  and, 
in  a  weak  voice,  asked  Dale  if  his  father  were  an\  better. 

"An\-  better,"  ejaculated  Dale  in  surprise,  "what  do  nou 
mean?" 

"Then  you  haxen't  seen  JM-ed?'"  Howard  inijuired  in  :\ 
\()ice  tense  with  anxiety. 

"\\'h\,  no:  seen  I'^vvd,  where?"  answered  I  )ale. 

Then  Howard  told  Dale  how  that  his  younger  brother. 
I'' red  Dale,  who  was  also  a  l'\'(leral  olVicer.  had  left  him  o\er 
len  da\s  ago  intending  to  make  his  wa\-  through  the  Con- 
fedeiate  line  in  <lisgnise.  h'red  had  heard  that  his  fathei" 
was  (binu.  and.  desiriiii'  to  heal  a  breach  which  had  existed 
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hctwcen  lliciii  for  \cars.  had  Ict'l  on  this  (lan,i;t'ron«>  jonnn-x . 

\'ears  I)cforc.  ihc  \'onnL;cr  Dale  had  hccoiiR-  imoKcd  in 
some  (hnk'uhy  at  scliool.  ilis  father  had  hecoiiR-  aii^i\ 
at  his  son  for  the  pari  he  had  played  in  the  alt  air.  with  which 
in  reality  there  was  nothing"  of  moment  connected,  hnl  ihe 
elder  Dale  had  ordered  h^'ed  from  his  honse.  The  \<»nn,i;- 
ster  had  enlisted  in  the  arm)-  and  in  the  conrse  of  lime  risen 
to  the  position  of  lienlenanl  colonel.  Al  the  onthrcak  of 
the  war  h'red  had  remained  in  the  I'nion  armw  It  was  h\' 
the  merest  chance  that  he  had  heard  the  rumor  of  his 
father's  illness.  Uncertain  at  hrst  as  to  what  conrse  to  ])nr- 
sne,  I'red  had  finally  decided  to  go  to  his  father  and  seek' 
a  reconciliation. 

Having  ohtained  all  the  information  possihle  from  How- 
ard, Dale  1)a(le  his  friend  a  hearty  farewell  and  retnrned  l(^ 
the  cam]).  That  \er\'  night  he  procured  a  lea\'e  of  ahsence, 
and  set  out  to  find  his  hrother,  for  he  realized  that  it  would 
he  well  nigh  imi)ossil)le  to  ])ass  through  the  forces  of  the 
Confederates  undetected. 

Riding  toward  the  south,  where  he  thought  l^-ed  would 
naturall}-  make  for,  Arthur  came  upon  a  small  hody  of 
Confederate  cavalry.  The  first  news  that  struck  his  ears 
when  he  reached  the  camp  was  that  a  spy  had  heen  caj)- 
tured.      His  heart  rose  to  his  mouth;  what  if  if  "a'crc  I' red? 

Sure  enough,  when  he  reached  headcpiarters  he  found 
that  it  really  was  Fred.  Arthur  was  surprised  at  his 
brother's  nerve  and  self-control,  ^'oung  Dale  did  not  seem 
disturbed  in  the  least  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  After  ha\- 
ing  a  long  talk  with  his  brother  the  elder  Dale  retired  to  his 
tent  to  spend  a  night  in  sleepless  agonw  In  response  to 
Arthur's  plea  the  commander  in  charge  of  the  forces,  who 
was  a  very  good  friend  of  Dale's,  consented  to  grant  h'red 
a  resi)ite  until  sunset. 
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All  (la)"  loni^'  the  tv.o  brothers  were  in  suspense,  hoping 
cii^ainsl  hope  that  something  would  turn  up  to  prevent  the 
exeeution.  But  the  day  passed  and  no  one  came.  At  last  the 
()nl\-  remaining  hour  drew  to  a  close  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  execution.  The  prisoner  was  led  forth  and 
blindfolded.  Then  the  scjuad  which  was  to  fire  the  fatal 
Nolley  adxanced  to  their  position  and  halted.  The  officer 
ga\e  the  command,  "Load — aim — ,"  l)ut  l)efore  the  last 
word  was  out  of  his  mouth  a  ritle  cracked  and  he  fell  dead. 
Then  within  the  fraction  of  a  second  another  shot  rang  out, 
then  another  and  another  ;  then  came  a  heavy  volley.  Three 
out  of  the  four  of  the  hring  s(|uad  dropped  their  rifles,  tiring 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  fourth  stood  for  a  second,  pulled 
I  he  trigger  n\  his  ritle.  and  then  fell  dead.  At  the  crack 
of  his  ritle  h'rcd  was  seen  to  fall. 

just  then,  with  a  cheer,  a  bo(l\-  of  I'niou  soldiers,  the  ones 
who  had  just  attacked  the  Confederates,  charged  from  the 
edge  of  the  held  and  put  to  flight  their  enemies. 

As  the  l^nion  forces  (lro\-e  the  Confederates  further  and 
further  down  the  held  Dale  was  able  to  make  his  \\a\-  uuob- 
ser\e(l  to  the  ])lace  where  h^"ed  had  fallen.  As  he  leant 
o\er  him  the  wounded  man  stirred  and  then  oi)ened  his  eyes. 
I  le  had  not  been  killed — only  stunned  1)\-  the  bullet. 

\\y  this  time  the  Federals  returned  with  a  few  i)risoncrs, 
tlie  majority  of  the  Confederates  ha\ing  escaped.  k'or 
once  Arthur  1  )ale  was  willing  to  surrender.  In  a  few  hours 
{'"vvd  was  fnll\-  himself.  \\\  the  kindness  of  the  l^'ederal 
commander  JM-ed  was  allowed  to  take  .\rthur,  unattended, 
to  see  their   father. 

\rri\ing  at  home.  the\'  found  that  the  report  was  onl)' 
loo  true.  The  old  man  was  sinking  t'ast,  but  rallied  enough 
at  the  sight  of  his  two  sons  to  explain  that  he  held  nothing 
\\hate\ei"  aganist  ImcmI.  lie  reached  undei-  his  pillow  and 
handeil  Im\(I  a  letter.      Then,  with  his  dxini'"  brealli,  lie  whis- 
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pcTcd.    "M\'    son,    foriL^ixc   inc.  "      Tlicn    \\v    t\ll    l)ack    dead. 
'riic\-  had  come  jii>l  in  lime. 

The  leller  was  from  the  dean  of  the  nnixerNily  where 
h'red  had  jLjotten  inlo  irouhle.  Il  >laled  ihat  the  l)lame  had 
l)een  nnjnstly  phiced  on  I'^red,  while  il  wa^  realK  ihe  fault 
of  anoiher  how  1 ).  M.   j..  "1 ,"». 

The  Conspirator's  Reward. 

"Once  there  was  a  lime  when  I  was  a  man."  XOw,  1 
am  not.  M_\'  eye  is  dim;  ni}'  spirit  l)r()ken  ;  m\-  amhition 
lost.  Xo  longer  do  I  lo\e  the  right.  That  irresislil)le 
desire  to  i^ain  success  no  longer  runs  through  \uv  body. 
A  constant  companionship  with  thieves  and  a  reproachful 
conscience  is  the  cause.  Honor,  the  free  gift  to  manhood, 
is  denied  to  me.  I  l)nried  il  in  a  grave  of  neglect.  I  hlame 
no  one  for  my  failure.  1  sold  my  life,  and  to  me  belongs 
the  reward.  Suitable  recompense,  indeed,  is  a  slinging 
conscience.  1  still  admire  honesty,  but  a  misera1)le  life  of 
trickery  has  decided  m\-  fate,  and  made  me  the  wretch  thai 
you  now  see. 

"To  a  love  tor  chance.  I  gi\e  the  blame.  U  was  the 
toss  of  a  coin  that  decided  if  I  went  to  college.  A  turned 
card  chose  for  me  my  occui)ation.  The  coin  said.  'Xo  col- 
lege education.'  The  card  whispered.  'Accept  the  l)ril)e. 
and  join  the  gang.'  Since  1  betrayed  my  employer  1  ha\e 
been  a  doomed  man.  Oh  !  that  I  had  not  given  the  informa- 
tion to  that  crowd  of  thieves." 

The  abo\e  was  the  solilo(|U}-  of  a  newly  arrested  prisc^ner. 
The  police  had  just  brought  him  into  the  jail.  They  had 
captured  him  during  a  raid  upon  one  of  the  worst  dens  in 
the  city.  He  gave  his  name  as  Samuel  Tucker.  A  sad 
sight  he  was.  indeed.  Lines  oi  utter  despair  were  intrenched 
ui)on  his  face.      All  the  while  that  he  spoke,  he  kept  his  head 
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bowed.  His  entire  being  sbowed  signs  of  long  dissipation. 
A  livid  blood-red  scar  extended  entirely  across  his  left 
cheek,  giving  him  all  the  more  the  appearance  of  a  crim- 
inal. 

"You  seem  to  be  seriously  troubled,  old  man,"  said  the 
in(|uisitive  reporter.  "Did  they  pull  you  away  from  your 
l)ottle  before  you  had  satisfied  }-our  thirst?  DcMi't  be  so 
solemn,  you  will  get  something  to  eat  and  water  to  drink 
regularly  tlu^ee  times  each  day." 

The  prisoner's  face  lilled  with  scorn  and  resentment,  as 
he  scowled  and  said,  "You  ha\e  made  a  serious  mistake. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  low  grade  crooks  that  are  generally 
caught  in  such  resorts  as  I  have  just  been.  It  pleases  me  to 
say  that  I  am  above  the  average ;  I  might  be  called  an  aristo- 
cratic fake.  ^\^ur  awkwardness  and  inability  at  knowing 
your  man,  does  not  deserxe  it,  however,  I  am  going  to  gi\e 
yoti  a  sketch  of  a  few  of  my  experiences.  The  gang  has 
long  been  dissolved,  and,  besides,  they  went  back  on  me,  con- 
se(|uently,  T  do  not  care  if  they  do  get  pinched,  h'or  years 
we  laughed  at  \()ur  so-called  policies,  attempts  to  make 
arrests.  We  l)egan  our  corrupt  work  long  l)efore  \'ou  were 
able  to  ask  e\en  nonsensical  (juestions. 

"My  downfall  began  wlien  I  was  twent\-  \cars  of  age. 
1  was  then  the  pri\ate  secretar\-  to  the  goxernor  {)\  Alal)ama. 
lie  placed  entire  conlidcnce  in  me.  1  attended  all  the 
secret  meetings  of  political  ring  that  was  then  in  power. 
Man\-  were  the  t'aults  that  I  discoxered  in  what  had  always 
seemed  a  perl'ect  go\ernment.  1  found  that  thei-e  was  an 
organized  ring  that  monopolized  all  the  ottices  ol  honor. 
It  was  not  the  iii(li\  idual's  abilitx'  that  ga\e  him  the  oflice, 
but  it  was  the  result  of  a  powerful  pulling  n\  strings.  That 
hunch  of  schemers  thought  the\  were  shrewd,  but  tlie\  were 
nothing  i"omparc'(l   to   the  organization   that    1    later  ser\ed. 
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Their  chief  slrciii^th  la_\'  in  the  f.'icl  that  thcx-  had  alwavs 
been  iiilluenlial. 

"For  sex'eral  years  another  ori^^anizalion,  wliose  anihiiidn 
il  was  to  snpersede  ihe  old  rulers,  had  been  !L;ro\\in,i;.  This 
new  crowd,  or  "Usurpers,"  desired  lo  ])Lconie  rulers  in  oi'der 
ihal  they  could  work  some  graft.  The  old  rini^',  or  "Ucl;- 
ulars,"  desired  the  offices  for  the  honor  tliat  was  attached 
with  them.  The  Regulars  had  alwa\s  trium])hed.  because 
they  succeeded  in  never  letting  the  Usurpers  know  what  they 
intended  doing. 

With  a  view  of  getting  mc  to  spy  for  them,  the  Usurper^ 
began  to  go  with  me.  They  invited  me  to  their  homes:  car- 
ried me  to  the  theatres,  and  did  many  other  things  to  get 
me.  At  the  time,  I  did  not  realize  what  they  wanted.  An\- 
way,  I  would  have  never  gotten  in  their  power,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  leader's  daughter.  She  jx^ssessed  great 
charm  and  attractiveness,  and,  consequently,  before  I  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  her.  Then  the 
Usur])ers  played  their  high  card.  They  offered  me  money, 
a  high  ])aying,  easy  job,  if  I  would  put  them  wise  to  the 
happenings  in  the  Regulars'  meetings.  Sallie  Coleman,  the 
leader  of  the  Usurpers'  daughter,  added  her  pleas  to  their 
offers.  1  accepted.  At  that  very  moment,  T  launched  my 
vessel  on  unknown  waters,  and  it  has  never  returned. 

"The  Usur])ers  wanted  me  to  find  out  what  was  to  be  the 
old  ring's  platform  for  the  next  campaign.  If  I  could  gi\e 
them  this  information  before  the  Regulars'  platform  was 
announced,  thev  were  going  to  use  it  in  their  own  platform  ; 
and  announce  it  before  the  Regulars  ga\e  out  what  i)rinci- 
ples  they  favored.  vS(^  that,  when  the  time  set  for  the  Reg- 
ulars' campaign  came,  they  would  be  without  a  platform. 
I  attended  the  meeting  in  which  this  desirable  document  was 
framed.  After  the  meeting  I  hurried  to  see  Cc:)leman,  and 
ga\-e  him  the  information  that  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  gel. 
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I  told  him  everything,  even  the  date  that  the  platform  was 
to  he  announced. 

"As  the  wise  old  Regulars  were  joyfully  making  their 
w  a\-  home,  contidently  chuckling  to  themselves  of  the  victory 
thai  they  were  to  win,  another  meeting  was  being  held. 
The  Usurpers  were  hilarious.  Now,  at  last,  they  were  in 
position  to  win.  Already  they  saw  huge  streams  of  gold 
pouring  into  their  i)ockets.  A\  e  shall  now  awaken  the  old 
order,'  they  said.  'That  famous,  hut  narrow  l)unch  will  be 
sorely  afflicted.  Xo  longer  will  old  man  Risler  nod  his 
head  and  say  who  is  to  l)e  the  next  governor  of  Alabama. 
We  shall  show  them  how  to  make  monev.  That  rich  ol(( 
Yankee's  son  will  then  be  ])ar(l()ned,  also  that  safeblower; 
that  }eggman ;  and,  moreover,  e\'er\-  negro  who  has  ten 
dollars.  I'hen  there  are  all  those  pelt\-  of'hces  to  ])g  given 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Two  \ears  will  see  us  rich  men.  If 
we  can  onl\-  sla\-  in  ottice  four — ah!  we  shall  be  capitalists!' 

"The  l\sur])ers  then  framed  an  ideal  platform,  using  the 
best  ])arts  of  the  one  that  I  had  obtained  for  them,  and  put- 
ting in  other  clauses  that  would  be  attract i\e  to  the  xoter. 
\nu  should  ha\e  seen  it!  That  document  was  ideal.  It 
was  U)  l)e  announced  on  the  day  preceding  the  one  that  the 
Kegulars  had  decided  to  i)ul)lish  theirs.  The  time  came, 
and  the  announcement  was  made.  hAer\  paper  in  the  State 
])ul)lishe(l  it.  The  canii)aign  was  on.  Those  wise  old  Reg- 
ulars had  been  caught  na])ping.  Their  candidate.  .Morrow, 
spoke  for  hours,  trxing  to  sa\-  something,  and  did  not  put 
t'orth  a  single  princii)le.  That  cut  and  dried  speech  of  his 
had  been  rendered  useless. 

"Well,  the  campaign  raged  furiousK  .  We  had  a  decided 
advantage.  It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  we  would  win. 
The  old  gang  was  completely  demoralized.  I  was  sus- 
pected of  having  betrayed  them,  and  was  discharged.  Lit- 
tle did  I  mind  it  at  the  lime.  I  had  accomplished  m\  purpose. 
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and  was  on  a  road  lo  fame  and  wealth.  I'nt.  alas!  affairs 
were  destined  to  eliani^e.  Two  weeks  helOre  the  primary, 
tlie  l\ei;ulars  ])ut  forth  a  mighty  effort.  They  suspeeted 
hriherx'  and  said  so.  h!non_i;h  exidence  was  ohtained  to 
eomiet  our  entire  ori^anization.  .\  speeial  term  of  eourl 
was  to  l)e  ealled  to  tr\  iis.  A  shrewd  hiwxer  was  seenred. 
and  toi^ether  w  ith  him  onr  leaders  conceix'ed  a  plan  by  whieh 
it  eould  he  made  to  ai)pear  that  1  was  the  onl\-  one  who 
had  l)een  en^^aj^ed  in  hriherx'.  and  that  1  had  aeted  without 
authority,  and  in  the  innoeence  of  the  eandidate  or  any  of 
his  su])porters.  I  refused  to  allow  sueh  an  outra^^e  to  he 
done  me.  Then  other  pressure  was  hroui^ht  to  ])ear  upon 
me.  The  otlier  terms  tliey  offered  were  worse  than  eon- 
vietion  and  six  or  eight  vears  in  the  ']^en.' 

"'I'he  trial  was  exeitiiii^"  and  hard  foui^ht.  (iradualK'  it 
was  hammered  into  the  jurors'  heads  that  1  alone  was 
li^uilty.  As  i)lanned,  they  returned  a  \erdict  to  that  elTeet. 
Five  years  in  the  State  prison  was  my  sentenee. 

"I  heard  little  of  the  results  of  the  primary,  hut  I  know 
that  Coleman  was  badly  defeated.  Thus  the  old  order  ])re- 
dominated.  Ever  thus  will  the  Regulars  do  until  the  State 
turns  Repul)liean,  and  the  stauneh  old  aristoerats  refuse  to 
join  that  party. 

"Those  five  years  in  the  ])rison  stand  before  me  now  as  a 
l)a(l  dream.  That  monotonous  toil,  lieing  eonfnied  there 
in  those  vault-like  cells  at  night;  watched  after;  thought 
for;  driven  to  the  fields,  shops,  and  even  bath  house;  all 
enraged  me.  Never  again  can  I  look  the  world  in  the  face. 
At  last  those  years  of  a  lixing  death  w ei-e  over.  1  was  again 
free,  at  least,  my  body  was,  but  my  spirit  is  cliai ned  to 
those  bare  walls  forex'er.  Since  then  I  ha\e  known  onl\- 
one  ambition,  or  rather  one  lust.  This  being  a  mad  desire 
to  get  re\'enge  u])on  this  lawful,  though  l)lin(l.  country.  1 
became   connected    with    an   organized   gang   of   anarchists. 
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whose  purpose  it  was  to  give  trouble  to  the  governnieni. 
While  with  this  bunch  I  did  my  greatest  work. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  hearing  of  the  robbing  of  the 
government's  safety  vaults,  and  the  kidnapping  of  Judge 
Rav's  little  son.  Also,  the  1)urning  of  sexenleen  courthouses 
is  perhaps  not  forgotten.  How  did  we  escape  the  police? 
Ah;  that  you  will  never  know.  But  just  this;  that  that 
bunch  who  did  those  things  are  the  brainiest  and  most 
vigorous  men  alive.  I  love  them  every  one.  They  are  the 
only  friends  that  1  ever  had.  Even  now,  although  we  dis- 
banded ten  years  ago,  they  will  regret  to  hear  of  my  down- 
fall. It  is  a  downfall  to  become  a  low  grade  gambler,  after 
ha\ing  worked  with  those  fellows. 

"Xo,  I  am  not  sorry  that  T  have  been  caught.  This  life 
of  mine  has  been  eventful  enough  to  satisfy  me.  1  regret 
having  ever  been  a  faker,  although  it  makes  me  glad  to  .say 
that  I  ha\e  done  some  witty  things.  I  may  be  con\icted,  but 
I  shall  ne\er  spend  another  (la\-  in  the  ])enitentiary.  The 
entii"e  gang  signed  an  oath  to  that  effect  long  ago.  lU'fore 
any  of  us  becoiue  slaves — well — I  .shall  not  say  what  will 
ha])pen,  as  I  might  then  ])e  kept  from  my  purpose  for  a 
while,  ^'es.  i)rint  this  storv.  I  want  the  world  to  know 
that  in  my  occupation,  1  was  a  success. 

".\()w,  please  ask  no  more  (|nestions,  I  want  to  (|uit  ihink'- 
ing  of  my  i)ast.'' 

The  ])risoncr  raised  his  head  as  he  finished  si)eaking. 
SnddenK-.  his  nuiscles  contracted  \iolenlly  and  he  fell  npon 
the  llooi".      I  le  was  dead  before  he  could  be  reached. 

1)..  'i:',. 
♦    *>    <*    <* 

"(  )h,   r.ill.  what's  the   Knight  of  the  liath?" 
'A\'h\.  Salnrdaw  \nn  bonehead.  ' 
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Gen.  George  McDuffie. 

Aiiioiii;"  the  j^rcal  statcsiiR'n  wlioni  v'^oiiili  Carolina  had 
been  prond  to  eaH  her  own.  (leori^e  Mel)ultie,  alonj;  wiih 
Calhoun,  Hayne  and  others,  must  he  i^iven  a  loftv  place  in 
the  historx-  niakini^-  of  our  old  Palmetto  v^late.  Mcd)uirie's 
I'amous  orations  in  Conj^ress,  and  then  in  the  Senate  dnrini^^ 
the  nullification  period  in  behalf  of  his  State  aj^ainst  the 
so-called  protection  tariff,  have  their  places  near  the  to])  of 
American  orator}-.  While  he  occupied  the  (io\ernor's 
chair  his  term  of  office  was  sin^ularl)-  blessed  by  prosperity 
and  <;ood  feeling  among  all. 

George  McDuffie  was  born  in  Coluiubia  count w  Ceorgia. 
August  10,  ITOO.  He  was  of  very  humble  parentage,  wlnj 
came  from  Scotland  to  this  country  just  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  settled  in  Georgia.  Because 
of  his  parent's  financial  condition,  George  was  obliged  at 
early  age  to  seek  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  in  .\ugusta.  Georgia.  1  lowex'er.  at  this  start 
in  life,  he  was  not  discouraged,  but  hoped  for  better  things, 
and  worked  hard  and  diligentl}'. 

McDuffie  now  began  to  rise  in  his  work  in  the  store,  and 
in  the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  and  also  the  favor  of 
William  Calhoun.  This  gentleman,  seeing  that  there  was 
something  worth  developing  in  the  young  man,  decided  to 
give  McDuffie  the  opportunity  of  a  limited  education,  v^ub- 
se(juently,  he  sent  McDuffie  to  Rew  Dr.  Moses  Waddell's 
Academy,  at  Willington,  S.  C,  in  Abbeville  county.  This 
same  academy  was  a  help  in  the  education  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Hayne,  and  many  other  of  our  eminent  statesmen 
and  writers  of  this  ])erio(l.  George  made  cpiite  a  line  record 
there,  and,  on  his  graduation  at  the  academy,  entered  South 
Carolina  College.  \Mu'le  at  Carolina,  he  made  a  broad 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  an  orator.      Cpon  graduation. 
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he  received  the  first  honors  of  his  class,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  fellow  students  his  graduating  oration,  "Permanence 
of  the  Union,"  was  published.  McDuffie  was  a  general 
fa\orite  among  the  students,  ])eing  lo\e(l  for  his  friendly 
personality  and  unblemished  character,  and  admired  for  his 
high  scholastic  standing. 

McDuffie  now  started  out  to  hght  life's  battle  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  is  14,  and  ])eg'an 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Pendleton,  but  later 
moved  to  Kdgeheld.  Great  success  crowned  his  efforts  in 
his  work,  which  work  he  so  faithfully  performed.  About 
this  time,  he  began  to  throw  himself  actively  into  politics, 
and  in  IMs  he  was  chosen  as  a  meml)er  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina.  McDutffe  immediately  got  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  House,  and  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  ls21,  when  he  resigned  to  l)ecome  a 
Representative  of  his  State  in  the  Nation's  Congress  at 
Washington.  l)y  his  bold  and  eUxiuent  speeches  he  soon 
i)ecame  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  that  famous  body  of 
men.  McHuffie's  speeches  in  favor  of  nullification  and  States' 
rights  and  his  ()])p()sili()n  to  the  protectixe  tariff,  rank 
among  the  highest  in  American  oratory.  He  argued  the 
(juestion  that  the  planters  at  the  South,  producing  the  raw 
material,  wlio  sent  it  across  to  iMigiand's  mills  to  be  manu- 
factured, were  the  ones  who  paid  the  return  import  tax. 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  (V'orgc  .McDuftie  worked  hand  in 
hand  in  su])])orting  and  defending  the  rights  of  llie  Southern 
])eople.  The  ])r()tecti\e  tariff  was  regarded  by  him  as  a 
cursL'  ui)()n  the  peoi)le  of  the  South,  tlie  destruction  of  which 
was  essential  to  their  welfare  and  i)rogress. 

(  )ne  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  McDuffie  had  was  a  con- 
iroxersy  with  Col.  William  Cummings,  of  Georgia,  his 
former   law    pariiu-r.    about    (bfferenccs    in    political    \ic\\s. 
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wliicli  linally  resulted  in  a  series  of  dnels.  in  one  of  wliic-li 
Mel)ntVie  was  se\erely  wounded.  lie  ne\er  fulK  rec()\c're(l 
from  tin's  woinid.  Ilowexer.  \\liate\er  nia\  he  said  of 
dnelliui^".  il  was  the  eustoni  of  the  daw  and  was  the  honor- 
ahle  hut  crude  means  of  settlini;-  difficullies. 

In  \^:^\^  .MeDuftie  married  Miss  v^in.i^leton,  of  Sumter 
County.  The  union  was  a  >ini;ulai"ly  haj)])}-  one,  hut  unfor- 
tunateh'  she  died  a  few  \ears  later,  lea\  ini^'  onl\-  one  child. 
a  girl,  who  afterwards  hecame  the  wife  of  (len.  Wade 
Hampton. 

McDuffie  resigned  his  seat  in  L'ongres^  in  1>."54,  and.  in 
Decemher  of  the  same  year,  hecame  Gox'crnor  of  South  Car- 
olina. He  made  a  good  and  wise  Cio\ernor,  and  the  State 
])r()S|)ere(l  during  his  administration.  The  office  of  major 
general  of  the  State  Militia  he  also  held  for  a  numher  of 
yeai  s.  When  his  term  of  office  as  (loxernor  ex])ire(l.  Is.'H), 
he  didn't  otter  for  re-election,  hut  retired  to  prixate  life  on 
his  ])]antation  in  Sumter  county. 

lUit  ])rivate  life  was  not  the  life  for  McDuffie.  The  State 
needed  him  in  1^4:2  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the 
seat  made  vacant  hy  the  resignation  of  William  C.  Preston. 
He  agreed  to  accept,  and  it  was  not  long  hefore  he  had  risen 
to  the  top  in  that  great  hodx-  of  the  Nation's  honored  men. 
Here  again  his  \ehement  speeches  stirred  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  him.  lUit  hecause  of  growing  ill  health,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  in  h^47.  Again  he  took  u])  the  responsi- 
hilities  of  life  at  his  ])lantation  at  Cdierry  Hill,  and  spent 
the  remaining  few  \ears  of  his  life  here.  He  died  in  l^^r.  1. 
after  a  long  spell  of  sickness,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
old  Singleton  graxtyard  near  his  plantation,  at  C'herr\  llill. 
Sumter  county. 

Resides  his  famous  addresses  against  tariff  and  on  the 
State  rights  issue.  McHuflie  ])ul)lishe(l  in   l>4n  a  "luilogy  on 
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Robert  V.  Hayne."  "The  Address  to  the  People  of  South 
Caroh'na  Convention"  was  written  l)y  him  in  lS;->2.  He  also 
wrote  numerous  addresses  on  agriculture. 

F.  M.  M.,  M;3. 


The  Black  Bean. 

Tn  a  small  luit,  in  one  of  the  prox'inces  of  Mexico,  there 
was  asseml)led  a  small  body  of  Mexican  laborers,  who  had 
taken  the  side  of  the  insurrectos  against  the  rei)ublic. 
Pesco  was  the  leader  of  this  small  clan,  and  he,  after  speak- 
ing to  his  comrades,  said: 

"h^-iends  and  comrades,  this  is  a  very  important  under- 
taking; it  is  to  kill  Juan  Gonzales,  who  has  kidnapped  my 
only  son,  along  with  many  other  children,  and  ])laced  him  in 
the  cruel  bonds  of  slaver}- ;  now ,  we  must  seek  our  rexenge." 

Pesco  tlu'ew  himself,  l)0(h-  and  soul,  into  our  cause.  lie 
organized  us  and  taught  the  fierce  moti\es  of  his  ow  n  l)loo(ly 
mind,  and  he  stirred  our  hearts  with  licry  hatred  towards 
tlie  rich  and  n()l)le. 

''Conu'ades."  he  said,  "we  must  do  more  than  talk,  we 
must  strike." 

"The  fatal  liour  lias  come.  We  ha\e  chosen  our  sacri- 
fice. Now  we  must  draw  lots  to  see  who  shall  ])crform 
this  important  work,  which  means  life  to  us." 

Pesco  e^ed  each  of  the  men  in  turn,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
ex'cd  mc  more  closeh'  than  the  rest. 

"There  are  fourteen  of  us."  he  said,  "and  this  is  the 
way  we  shall  find  out  who  shall  be  our  messenger  ol  death." 

Sl<)wl\'  he  drew  a  handful  of  white  beans  from  his  pocket 
.and  cai"etull\'  he  counted  out  ihirteen;  then  fi"oni  another 
pocket  he  drew  one  black  bean,  and  placed  it  among  the 
rest. 
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"Tlic  ])crs()n  wlio  draws  this  l)lack  l)can  will  >cM-\t'  iis  in 
this    ini])()rlanl    work."    said    iV'sco.    c.\ciU'(ll\. 

^J'he  fourteen  heans  were  i)laeed  in  a  lial.  ilie  li^lii^  were 
exliiii^iiislied,  and  the  hat  was  passed  from  one  nitnihei-  to 
another. 

I  had  a  strange  feelinii;'  of  horror  that  1  shonld  draw  the 
hlaek'  hean;  \et  I  knew  not  wh\-,  t'or  was  I,  Marens  \'aseo, 
at  raid  to  nndertake  a  hlooch'  deed  ."'  Xol  I  was  made  oi 
helter  stuff;  I  would  ser\e  m\-  eonipanions  in  an\-  under- 
taking until  struek  1)\-  the  cold  hand  of  death. 

Hie  hat  was  passed  to  me,  and  a  mist  rose  before  m\'  e\es. 
and  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  Se\'eral  minutes  passed  het'ore 
I  was  mwself  ai^ain. 

The  li<^hts  were  turned  on,  and  on  the  table  lay  thirteen 
hands,  each  containins^-  a  white  bean.  I  opened  my  hand, 
and  a  sight  of  horror  met  my  eyes.  It  was  the  fatal  black 
bean.  1'he  lot  had  been  drawn  and  T  was  to  ser\e  my  com- 
rades. 

"According  to  our  promise,"  our  leader  said,  "the  mes- 
senger of  death  is  to  take  this  weapon."  He  drew  forth  a 
shining  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  the  table 
before  me. 

''It  is  loaded  with  two  cartridges,  one  for  Juan  Cionzales 
and  the  other  for  you,"  said  our  leader,  addressing  me. 

I  placed  the  pistol  in  my  pocket  and  walked  slowly  out  of 
the  hut.  I  was  brave;  yet  my  heart  gave  a  sudden  thump 
of  fear.  I  was  determined  that  fear  should  not  get  the 
best  of  me,  so  I  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  m\-  \ictim. 

It  was  (|uite  dark  when  I  reached  the  rich  man's  garden  : 
it  was  beautiful,  but  gardens  are  made  only  for  the  rich. 
.\  \'ery  high  wall  was  built  around  it  so  that  the  poor  nu'ght 
not  e\en  see  its  beauty. 

I  knew  that  m\-  lord  was  accustomed  to  tak'c  a  walk  in 
his  garden  each   morning,   so    I    hid   nn'self   in   a   cluni])  of 
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shrubbery,  and  there  I  waited  the  coming  of  the  morning. 
"One  for  Juan  Gonzales,  the  other  for  me,"  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears  (hu'ing  the  long  dismal  hours  of  the  night. 

At  last  the  faint  gleams  of  light  came  over  the  eastern 
hills,  and  the  large  mansion  showed  signs  of  life  as  was  that 
of  coming  day.  A  pretty  Spanish  maid  was  singing  about 
her  work;  the  song  she  sang  was  one  that  mother  used  to 
sing  in  days  gone  by.  These  recollections  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes.  l)ut  I  gripped  my  pistol  all  the  more  firmly. 

Juan  (^lOnzales  came  from  the  hall  and  passed  the  marble 
steps  into  the  garden.  He  was  a  handsome  old  man.  and 
\erv  health V  looking,  as  if  he  had  many  more  ha])pv  \ears 
of  life:  vet  he  knew  not  that  his  death  was  near  at  liand. 
He  came  down  the  walk  with  a  stately  tread  ;  he  was  in  full 
dress,  and  on  his  coat  was  a  small  biuich  of  fragrant  violets. 
He  was  now  near  at  hand,  and  my  hand  nervously  hngered 
the  ])istol. 

My  linger  trembled  on  the  trigger.  Had  I  the  nerve  to 
shoot?  "One  for  Juan  Gonzales,  and  the  other  for  me." 
rang  in  my  ears,  and  at  tlie  same  instant  1  i)ulle(l  the  trigger. 
The  huge  man  raised  liis  liands  aloft  and  fell  to  eartli,  dead. 

I  liurricdlx'  escaped  into  the  region  across  the  Kio  (irande. 
and  lliere  I  lixed  in  ])eace  for  a  few  days.  One  tine  morn- 
ing, as  1  was  taking  a  walk.   1  came  upon  Pesco. 

"^'on  were  the  chosen  messenger  of  deatli.  and  xou  failed 
in  \()ur  ])romise."  said  Pesco.  lioarsely. 

"Traitor  I"  shouted  Pesco. 

"I   will  kill  \()U  with  m\   own  hand."  conlinued   Pesco. 

"I  am  no  traitor."  I  said.  "I  am  laiihtnl  to  m\  pi'omi^c. 
and   I   will  die  a  mart\r  lo  m\-  cause." 

"r)iR'  for  luan  (jon/ales.  and  the  oilier  for  me."  I  mnr- 
murf(l.      I  placed  the  pistol  to  my   forehead  and  lired. 

P..    M.    I  WKSOX.    *ll. 
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The  Musing  Hermit. 

hi  llic  silence  of  his  clianil)er 

And  the  stillness  of  llie  nii^lit. 
His  fickle  tlioui^lUs  leaped  u])  in  w  ildness 

And  in  sternness  of  affrii^ht. 

What  I  the  imai^e  on  tlie  hearthstone. 

Or  in  the  lii^ht's  retlected  hlaze? 
Can  it  he  the  ])hantoni  of  his  sweetheart. 

As  a  i^host  of  l)\'-g'one  days? 

And  as  a  softened  note  of  sadness 

Shifts  onr  minds  to  deeper  thoui^ht, 
So  the  coming'  of  the  spectre 

Had  its  i)ensi\e  mission  wroni^ht. 

Down  he  looked  into  the  ij;iowinj;  emher.-. 

There  he  saw   a  mimic  face 
Rise,  as  in  a  scene  of  childhood, 

And  hemock  her  youth  fnl  grace. 

Tn  an  instant  his  mind  was  crowded 

h\ill  w  ith  changing  mem'ries,  dear, 
While  the  face  n])on  the  hearthstone 

Gleamed  an  e\er  ruthless  cheer. 

Once  again  he  saw  her  in  hei"  heauty. 

Fair  as  loxe  could  e\er  claim; 
Once  again  he  felt  a  mutual  friendship. 

Then  a  sad  and  piercing  pain. 

For  he  saw  himself  ere  thev  ])arte(l. 

Saw  her  scorn,  and  changeless   face: 
Down  u])on  his  knees  in  tender  pleading. 

Felt  the  honor  of  his  ])lace. 
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Loved  her,  yes,  in  deepest  tenderness, 

Loved  her  with  his  fullest  soul ; 
Loved  her  in  the  lonely  hours  of  midnight, 

W^ith  a  love  heyond  control. 

Xow,  at  last  she  nuisl  gi\c  him  answer. 

Re  it  future  joy  or  woe. 
Then  in  subtle  words,  as  hckle 

Made  reply,  **Xot  you,  ah,  no." 

Then  in  the  silence  of  the  chambers. 

As  the  spectre  changed  and  fled. 
His  soul  was  wrung  in  deepened  anguish 

As  he  sought  his  pallr\-  l)cd. 

W.  J.  fl.,  M:». 

<*   <-   ♦   ♦ 

The  Song  of  the  Violin. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  attic  of  a  tenement  in  Xcw  N'ork. 
The  room  is  l)arc,  containing  onU-  a  lal)le,  a  chair,  and.  in 
one  corner,  a  mattress.  On  the  tabic  there  lies  an  open 
\iolin  case. 

In   front   of  the  tal)lc  there  stands  a  man.      llis  clothes 
arc  ragged  and  he  has  the  a])pearancc  of  a  star\  ing  l)Cggai 
In  Ins  liands  there  is  a  xiolin,  which  he  holds  as  if  it  were 
a   hnman   being,      b'or  a   moment   he   holds   it   before   him 
looking  at    it   \er\-   fondly.      Then  he  ])nts   it   into   its  case 
and  starts  towards  the  door,      lie  hesitates. 

".\oI  I  cainiot."  he  exclaims,  and,  returning  to  the  table, 
he  takes  the  \  iolin  out  again. 

"lUil   I  must!      I  eannol  starxel" 

.\gain  he  pnts  the  \  iolin  gently  into  its  case,  and  as  he 
closes  it  a  metal  plate  ean  be  seen  on  the  \  iolin,  bearing  this 
iiiseriptioii.  "Ci-emona.  l<sr»."  Ilesitalingiy  he  starts  for 
the  dooi".  ilun  ai'aiii  lie  returns  to  the  lable. 
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As  he  takes  ihc  \  ioHii  oiil  a_!L;ain  lie  l)e.L;"ins  t<»  ^peak  1«»  il 
in  a  low  \()iee. 

"Do  \-ou  reinemher  the  litlle  eiiriosil\-  shop  in  Xiniiia. 
where  xou  sta\e(l.  and  how  1  nsed  to  eonie  and  see  \onr 
owner?  Oh,  how  1  tried  to  hny  xon.  Do  }-on  renienihei" 
how,  when  \()nr  owner  was  dxini^',  he  sent  tor  nie ;  and 
how  he  plaeed  yon  in  my  hands,  tellini;-  me  to  kee])  yon  in 
memory  of  him?  lie  said  that  1  mnst  kee])  \-on  t'ore\er, 
for  I  was  the  only  one  he  eonld  trnsl  with  what  he  \alned 
most  in  this  world. 

"And  now  1  mnst  sell  yon  I  Sell  yon  to  a  man  who 
knows  nothin*^-  of  yonr  \alne.  He  offers  me  hft}-  dollars. 
lUit  what  is  tU'tv  dollars,  compared  with  Non  ?  I  cannot  I 
\\'t  r  mnst!  lUit  1  will  not  he  parted  from  yon  Ion;;-.  1 
will  work!     Oh,  how   I  will  work  to  redeem  yon!" 

He  picks  np  the  how ,  and  hegins  to  play  softly. 

"Do  yon  rememl)er  how  we  played  l)efore  the  crowned 
heads  of  Enrope?  Do  you  rememher  how  Emperor  W'il- 
helm,  of  Germany,  came  up  on  the  stage  and  congratulated 
us  he  fore  the  audience?     Oh,  that  it  were  now." 

The  man's  mind  is  running  o\er  the  scenes  of  his  more 
prosperous  life. 

"Do  von  rememher  that  night  in  IJerlin?  ( )h  !  how  that 
night  stands  out  in  m\'  memory.  We  were  playing  'The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer.'  '' 

The  nuisic  swells.      Xow  he  is  playing. 

"There  was  a  beautiful  lady  in  the  box.  The  hox,  \  on 
rememher,  was  full  of  roses.      Great  red  and  white  ones." 

Still  the  music  rises. 

"Do  you  rememher  how.  as  we  were  in  the  midsi  of  the 
])iece,  she  cried  out,  'Xo!  no!  It  is  not  the  last  rose! 
There  are  plenty  of  roses!'  And  then  she  threw  that  big 
bunch  to  us.  and  thai  red  one  caught  on  your  strings?" 

Snap!      A  string  breaks.      Still  he  pkiys  on. 
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"Then  do  you  renienil)er  liow  we  played  at  her  funeral? 
It  was  in  the  fall  and  there  were  plenty  of  roses.     The  room 
was  full :  they  were  everywhere.    \\'e  were  honored  guests." 
I"      "C,,..,.i"'      Another  hreaks  and  still  another. 

^  :};  ^  ijj  ^ 


"Snap!"     "Snap 


The  seene  is  the  same.  Scattered  all  over  the  floor  there 
are  small  pieces  of  wood.  On  the  floor  the  man  lies  dead, 
h^xtending'  (^ut  from  under  him.  there  is  a  piece  of  wood 
on  which  there  is  a  metal  plate,  hearing  the  inscription, 
"Cremona,  Dm;."  1.  M.  M.,  'U. 
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The  more  we  see  of  colle.ue  lite  the  more  we  l)elic\e  tlial 


the  real  life  of  the  student  body  depends  on  its  leai 


Til 


IS  1 


)articnlarlv  true  of  a  college  like  Clemson,  whicli.  ihrouijli 
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its  barracks  system,  brings  all 
How  Can  the  Italic  of  the  of  its  students  into  such  close 
Studoit  Body  Be  Upbuilt  f     contact.      Here     men     of     all 

classes  are  brought  together, 
and,  by  the  necessary  method  of  ])ntting  men  of  all  college 
classes  on  the  same  hall  and  bringing  them  together  at 
formations  a  dozen  times  a  day,  there  soon  springs  up  a 
kind  of  leadershi]),  which  is  in  reality  dictatorship.  We 
lind  in  each  company  and  in  each  section  a  few  men  whose 
freely  expressed  opinions  are  accei)ted  as  law.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  men  have  so  few  dixersions 
and  so  little  to  bring  their  attention  to  the  outside  world, 
leads  the  vast  majority  unlhinkingly  to  accept  tlie  senti- 
ments expressed  by  those  who  talk  most — and  it  often  hap- 
pens, think  least. 

The  existence  of  these  conditions  for  so  long  a  time  as 
we  ha\e  been  in  the  college,  lias  (le\elo])ed  an  inditlerence 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  overcome.  Pr.])lic  opin- 
ion seems  t(^  traxel  in  waves  created  by  the  most  actixc — 
and  fre(|uently  the  most  thoughtless  element  in  the  corps. 
The  thoughtful  men  and  the  bitter  element  seem  to  think 
that  they  ha\e  done  their  (lut\-  when  they  propcrl\  control 
themselves,  when  really  the  good  of  the  student  bodx- 
demands  tliat  these  men  control  the  more  unruly  element. 
This  comi)aratively  small  group  of  men.  whose  characters 
are  largeh'  impulses  and  who  act  and  talk  without  think- 
ing, is  exercising  a  far  larger  intluence  in  the  corps  than  it 
should.  Let  us  stop  and  think  how  we  can  use  our  inlhi- 
eiu"(.  to  upbuild  the  tone  ot  the  corps. 


Im;i;i.i  \c.  the  need  of  organization  and  of  co-operation 
;nnoiig  the  dilTii-ent  factions  of  tlie  coi-ps.  a  few  men  wlio 
feel  the  need  of  a  jvi'eater  Clemson  sludenl  bodx'  ha\e  organ- 
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izcd  "The  (ircatcr  C'kiiison  Associa- 
llic  iircatcr  Ch'ui-  tion."  'J'lie  details  of  llie  association 
son  Association.  are  set  forth  in  the  Constitntion.  which 

appears  l)elo\\.  We  helie\e  thai  if 
this  association  is  i;i\en  the  proper  snpi)ort,  it  will  ])ro\e 
a  tremendous  factor  in  dexelopinj^'  the  truest  kind  of  c(j1- 
k\i;e  spirit. 

'J'he  founck'rs  of  the  association  pro])ose  to  mix  pk'asure 
j^enerously  witli  work,  1)\-  arranging  for  as  man\-  entertain- 
ments as  possible,  given  by  other  college  students,  and  b\' 
encouraging  all  kinds  of  intercollegiate  contests,  such  as 
debates,  and  so  on.  This  spring  they  expect  to  be  particu- 
larly acti\e  in  entertaining  visiting  athletic  teams  and  get- 
ting up  demonstrations  of  college  spirit. 

*$*    ♦J*    -t^    ♦J* 

Constitution  of  the  Greater  Clemson  Association. 

Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  will  be  to  de\elop  the 
l)est  interest  of  the  corps  by  upbuilding  college  spirit,  dex el- 
oping a  union  of  the  corps,  and  an  accjuaintance  between 
the  students  of  this  and  other  colleges;  also  to  foster  and 
uphold  all  forms  of  honor  in  the  corps. 

Membership. 

The  membership  shall  be  open  to  all  who  will  subscri])e  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Association. 

The  charter  members  shall  be  the  class  presidents,  and 
the  editors-in-chief  and  the  editors-in-chief-elect  of  the  three 
college  pu1)lications. 

Government. 

The  go\ernment  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  lv\eculi\e 
Committee  and  an  Advisory  Board. 
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The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  class 
presidents,  the  editors-in-chief  and  the  editors-in-chief-elect 
of  the  three  college  publications. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  from  their  own 
number,  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
college  and  two  members  of  the  faculty,  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  to  serve  during  his  pleasure. 

Meetings. 

The  Association  shall  meet  the  first  of  each  month,  and 
at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  first  of  each  term,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ExPENDrriRKs. 

The  expcn(hlures  of  the  mone\s  belonging  to  the  Asscv 
ciation  sliall  l)c  made  b\-  tlic  Exccuti\e  Committee,  amounts 
not  exceeding  three  dollars  l)eing  paid  out  at  the  direction 
of  the  chairman.  College  funds  shall  be  i)aid  out  only  In- 
direction of  the  Advisory  Board. 

.Amendment  oi-  C'oNSTrrrrioN. 

The  C'onstitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  xole  of 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

Xo  amendment  of  the  Const ilulion  shall  be  Noted  on  at 
the  meeting''  at  which  it  is  oftered. 


I' I'    Axn   C'oM  IXC. 

h\'ilher:    'AOu    only    come    to    see    me    when    you    need 
nionew" 

v^on:  "v^hall  I  c-onie  oftener?" — Suhrr. 


G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '12. 


Editors: 


O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


One  of  the  first  magazines  to  engage  our  attention  is  llic 
Nczvhcrry  Stylus.  This  magazine  has  an  atractixe  cover, 
and  we  were  not  (hsa])pointe(l  in  reading  it.  The  number 
contains  four  ])oems.  \\t  do  not  beheve  that  these  poems 
are  up  to  the  usual  standard.  "Childhood  Dreams"  should 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  placed  on  the  first  page.  It  seems 
that  a  better  poem  should  be  de^'ised  by  the  staff  of  a  lit- 
erary college.  ''Leap  Year"  is  more  timely  and  interest- 
ing. "The  Edisto"  is  a  fairly  good  poem.  ''The  Parson's 
Prayer''  has  a  moral  in  teaching  that  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  is  not  always  the  most  effective.  We  enjoyed  very 
much  the  essay  on  ''Commission  Government.''  The 
article  was  of  medium  length  and  to  the  point.  It  shows 
that  the  author  had  studied  his  subject.  We  agree  witli 
him  that  the  day  has  arrived  when  more  cities  should  adopt 
the  commission  form  of  government.  ''The  Nocturne"  is 
a  good  story,  with  a  tragic  ending.  The  same  is  true  of 
"A  Son  of  Three."  We  like  the  story,  "All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well,"  much  better.  It  is  a  love  story,  which  holds 
our  attention  from  start  to  finish,  and  does  not  ha\c  a 
tragic  ending.  Of  course,  some  of  the  stories  should  ha\e 
tragic  endings,  but  we  believe  that  most  of  our  college  pub- 
lications have  "One  to  the  extreme  in  that   direction.      The 
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editorials  are  interesting  and  to  the  point.  Compared  to 
our  other  exchanges,  Tlic  Stylus  ranks  high,  and  our  criti- 
cisms should  he  taken  in  the  kindly  spirit  that  we  intend. 

>>    >> 

'We  are  somewhat  disappointed  in  The  VcIIok'  Jacket. 
Onr  first  criticism  is  that  the  articles  are  too  short.  There 
is  not  a  single  poem  in  the  issue.  "An  Appeal  for  Com- 
mon Decency"  is  a  manly  article.  All  of  our  schools  need 
just  such  articles  now  and  then.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  boys  should  mar  the  walls  of  buildings  and 
destroy  college  property.  The  fact  that  they  pay  a  break- 
age fee  is  no  excuse.  The  same  conditions  which  exist  at 
^J'ech.  are  at  Clemson.  and  all  of  our  college  publications 
should  rise  in  protest  and  stop  the  pernicious  vandalism. 
The    number    contains    one    good    short    story,    "luigineer 

Murphy's  Last  Jvun." 

♦j»    ♦J* 

The  Chicora  Ahnacen  is  a  welcome  visitor.  W'c  beliexo 
the  editors  placed  the  ])est  story,  "The  Cause  oi  I'elix's 
Absence,"  on  the  hrst  i)age.  The  story  is  very  reasonable, 
to  the  ])oint,  and  holds  our  interest  from  lirst  to  last.  There 
are  two  i)oems.  We  consider  "The  Robin's  Creed"  to  be 
the  best  one.  It  is  very  ap])ro])riate  for  the  spring  time. 
The  essay  on  "Immigration"  is  good.  The  story.  "And 
There  Was  Light,"  is  one  of  the  ])est.  The  stor\  arouses 
our  sympatliy  from  the  hrst  and  holds  our  interest  lo  ihe 
L'Ui].  v^o  many  stories  fail  to  do  this.  77/r  .llnuiceii  is  up 
to  its  usual  hiiih  standard. 


Wc  read  '/'//('  M oiiiihiiiwer  with  a  great  deal  i)\  interest 
"A  C.limpsc  <  )l'  Washington's  Social  Career"  is  \ery  a])pi(>pri- 
alc  and  iiiU-reslintj.  Wc  ha\c' <  )l'u  ii  woiideri'd  wlial  Washing- 
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toil  would  lliink  if  lie  could  return  to  X'irginia  once  more. 
Doubtless  he  would  be  surprised  more  than  kip  \'an  Winkle 
was  after  his  twent\-  years'  nap.  ".\  Darini;  Venture"  i^ 
])robal)ly  the  best  story  in  the  number.  The  story,  "It  I'ays 
to  Adxertise,"  is  t'ull  ol"  humor.  We  hope  to  hear  {"i-oui 
llic  M oiintaiiicrr  ai-ain. 


yiir  CoUc()C  of  CJiarlcsfoii  Ma(j(i;::iiic  is  u])  to  its  usual 
hii^h  standard,  thoui^h  it  is  rather  thin  in  pages.  The  co\er 
design  is  plain  and  rather  unatlraclive.  The  number  con- 
sists of  two  poems,  three  stories,  and  one  essay.  The 
stories  are  good.  "A  Violin"  is  full  of  interest  from  first 
to  last,  and  keeps  us  in  suspense  until  the  tragic  end  comes 
to  the  artist.  The  only  criticism  is  that  some  parts  of  the 
story  are  overdrawn.  The  essay,  "The  United  States  and 
the  Peace  Movement,"  is  timely  and  interesting.  We  see 
much  of  this  subject  in  the  newspapers  nowadays.  The 
editorials  are  to  the  ])oint. 


The  Palmetto  is  another  welcome  exchange.  This  mag- 
azine is  up  to  its  usual  standard — full  of  interesting  read- 
ing matter.  "A  Thought"  is  a  poem  full  of  meaning. 
'J'here  are  two  other  poems,  but  we  consider  "A  Thought" 
to  be  the  best  in  the  number.  "A  Glimpse  of  the  Sand- 
hillers"  is  an  interesting  essay.  There  are  a  number  of 
good  stories,  and  TJie  Palmetto  ranks  as  one  of  our  best 
exchanges. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  The  Carolinian,  The  Trinity 
Archive,  The  IVinthrop  College  Journal,  The  Criterion,  Tlie 
Huff  anil  Blue,  The  Columbian,  and  ()///'  Monthly. 
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Clippings. 

"William,  do  you  know  why  you  are  like  a  donkey?" 

"Like  a  (lonke^■?"  echoed  \\'illiani.  opening  his  e\'es  wide. 
"Xo,  I  don't." 

"Do  you  give  it  up?" 

"I  do." 

"Because  your  l)etter  half  is  stuhbornness  herself." 

"That's  not  bad.  Ha!  ha!  I'll  give  that  to  my  wife 
when  I  get  home." 

"Emily,"  he  1)egan,  as  he  sat  down  t(^  supper,  "do  you 
know  why  I  am  like  a  donkey?" 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  expecting,  of  course,  that  his 
wife  would  give  it  up;  but  she  didn't.  She  looked  at  liim 
w  ith  scjme  ])ily  in  her  e}es,  and  replied  : 

"W'liv,  I  supi)ose,  dear,  because  vou  were  born  so." 

The  amateur  artist  was  painting — sunset,  red  with  blue 
streaks  and  green  dots. 

The  old  rustic,  at  a  respectful  distance,  was  watching. 

"Ah,"  said  the  artist,  looking  up  suddenly,  "i)erhaps  to 
you,  too,  nature  has  opened  her  sky  picture  page  by  page ! 
Have  you  seen  the  laml)ent  flame  of  dawn  leaping  across  the 
li\i(l  east  ;  the  red-stained,  sulphurous  islets  floating  in  the 
lake  of  lire  in  the  west :  the  ragged  clouds  at  midnight,  black 
as  a  raxen's  wing,  blotting  out  the  shuddering  moon?" 

"Xo,"  re])licd  the  rustic,  "not  since  I  gi\e  up  drink." 

"What  do  \()U  do  here  in  this  town?"  asked  a  traxeler  c>f 
a  man  in  a  dried-up  town. 

"Waal,  boss,"  tlie  man  answered,  \awning.  "in  winter 
lhe_\-  mostl\-  sets  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  house  and  t'ollers 
the  sun  ai'oniid  to  the  west,  and  in  suninu'r  lhe\'  sets  on  ihe 
west  sidi-  and  f.  )nt'rs  the  sha(k'  around  lo  the  east." 
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TiiK  Fkmixixk  \'ii;\\'. 

vShc  had  just  finislicd  reading;-  Jvlward  I'.mtcH  Male-'- 
"Tlie  Man  W'ilhoiil  a  C<»uiUr\/"  and  as  she  hiid  it  down  she 
sii^^hed  and  said  : 

"I  cannot  iniai^inc  an\thini;-  worse  than  a  man  wilhonl  a 
coinitry." 

"(  )h.   I  can,"  said  licr   friend. 

"Why,  what?" 

"A  cunnlry  withont  a  man."^ — Ladies'  IIoJiic  Joiinnd. 

An  American  and  a  Scotchman  were  walkini^-  one  (hiy 
near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Scotch  monntains.  The  Scotch- 
man, wishing  to  impress  the  visitor,  prodnced  a  famons  echo 
to  he  heard  in  that  place,  \\dien  the  echo  retnrned  clearly 
after  nearly  fonr  minntes,  the  prond  v^cotchman,  tm-ning 
to  the  Yankee,  exclaimed  : 

"There,  mon,  ye  canna  show  anything  like  that  in  yonr 
connlry." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  American,  'T  gness  we  can 
hetter  that.  Why,  in  my  canif)  in  the  Rockies,  when  I  go 
to  bed  I  jnst  lean  ont  of  my  window  and' call  out,  'Time  to 
get  up;  wake  up!'  and  eight  hours  afterward  the  echo  comes 
hack  and  wakes  me." 

♦:♦    *> 

"\Miat  were  you  and  ^Fr.  Snn'th  talking  ahotit  in  ilie 
])arl()r?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Oh,  we  were  discussing  our  kith  and  kin."  replied  the 
young  lady. 

The  mother  looked  dubiously  at  her  daughter,  w  hereujion 
her  little  brother,  wishing  to  help  his  sister,  said  : 

"\A'th  the\-  wath.  mother.  I  heard  'em.  Mr.  Tinnith 
asked  her  for  a  kith  and  slie  lliaid,  A'on  kin.'  " 


k 
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How  Fame  Comes. 

Scribbler :  "It  took  me  nearly  ten  years  to  learn  that  I 
conldn't  write  poetry." 

b^riend  :  "Yon  i^ave  it  n])  then,  did  yon?" 

Scribbler:  "Oh,  no;  ])y  that  time  I  had  a  repnlalion." — 

♦♦♦    ♦■♦♦ 

Ri'T.i.v  I'OR  Rkn. 

"What  did  the  1)anker's  dani^hter  sa\-  when  \'(Mi  asked  her 
to  marr\'  \-on?" 

"She  said  T  wonld  ha\e  to  '^o  to  i)ar  l)ef(~>re  she  conld  lake 
stock  in  my  proposition."— /->(///////<>/'('  Anicvicau. 


An  AciTK  Attack. 

"Weren't  xon  shy  wlien  ihe  jndi^e  asked  yon  yonr  as^e  in 
Conrt  ?" 

"^\'s.  T  was  a1)()nt  ten  \ears  sli\-.  m\'  dear." — J/ij\\ 

The  visitiiii.^'  member  of  the  IJoard  of  Ivlncation  was 
examining;'  a  class  in  history,  and  of  one  of  the  brightest 
pupils  lie  asked  the  (piestion: 

"Wh\'  did  the  ])opnlali()n  of  l\(»me  decrease  jnst  l)efore 
the  fall  of  the  empire?" 

The  re])l\-  came  i)romptl\-   fioni  a  littk-  i^irl  : 

"iiecanse  the  Komans  had  ceased  to  practice  hnsbandrw" 

Lilllc  Ivli^ar  i^ot  separated  from  his  mother  in  a  depart- 
ment .store,  .\ftcr  a  loni;-  wait  he  stepi)ed  \\\)  to  the  lloor- 
walker  and  said;  "IMease.  sir.  ]ia\e  nou  seen  an\  tiling  of  a 
woman  \\ilh<»iil  a  little  bo\  :  If  \-on  ha\  c.  rni  the  little 
b..v." 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


The  Student  Volunteer  Coneerence. 


Clemsou  was  represented  at  the  Student  X'olnntecr  Con- 
ference in  ])ne  West  March  1-4,  by  A.  R.  Boyd,  0.  11. 
Davis,  A.  K.  Goldfinch,  C.  S.  Patrick,  J.  R.  Todd,  j.  :M. 
\\^orkman,  Rev.  W.  H.  Mills,  and  our  Y.  2^1.  C.  A.  secretary, 
k.  L.  Sweeney.  On  Sunday  night,  jMarch  10th,  rei)orts 
were  made  on  the  conference  ])}•  some  of  tlic  men  who 
attended. 

Mr.  Workman  gave  an  excellent  report  on  tlic  addresses 
of  the  conference.  Mr.  Patrick  made  a  rei)ort  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  conference  to  our  mission  study.  Mr.  Pairiclx 
is  chairman  of  the  Mission  v^tudy  Committee  for  next  \ear. 
and,  judging  from  the  report  he  made,  much  will  he  done  hy 
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him  to  make  mission  study  a  more  important  part  of  the 
association  work  during  the  coming  session.  A  report  was 
also  given  of  the  social  side  of  the  conference,  in  which  was 
emphasized  tlie  kind  h()si)ilality  of  the  Due  \\>st  people. 

PROrKSSOR  W'ku.s. 

As  a  result  of  the  Due  West  Conference,  it  was  decided 
that  we  were  not  doing  our  duty  in  the  study  of  missions. 
This  year  we  have  devoted  our  time  to  home  missions,  in 
the  study  of  the  negro  problem.  Professor  B.  J.  W'ells,  on 
Sunday  night,  March  24th,  made  a  stirring  talk  on  ^Mission 
Studv,  and  after  his  talk  a  canvass  was  made  to  "et  mem- 
hers  for  mission  classes.  Two  courses  were  offered — one, 
a  study  of  China;  and  the  other,  a  study  of  South  America. 
Considering  the  stress  of  work  exerybody  is  under  iusl  al 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  number  who  signed  up  was  encour- 
aging. \\'e  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  W'ells,  and 
hope  to  ha\'e  him  with  us  again  before  long. 

Anxi'at,  AFivKTixc;  of  ttik  Adxisokv  P)()ARn. 

Sunday  afternoon,  March  17th,  the  Advisory  lioard  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Iield  its  annual  meeting  for  the  election  o\ 
a  general  secretary,  'i'he  general  secretary,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  both  made  \er\'  encouraging  reports  (">{ 
the  association  work,  whicli  are  too  long  to  gi\e  here.  A 
good  man\-  cadets  were  at  this  meeting.  Resides  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  were 
iuN'ited  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  a(l\isal)ility  of  ha\ing  a  married  man  as  general  sec- 
rt'lary  at  Clemson  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  linally  decided 
that  a  married  man  would  not  be  employed  nnk'ss  li-ied  in 
sc'ciclar\    wnik  before-  man-iai't'.  bnl    ih.'U   a  man   who   was 
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doin.i;"  i^ood  work  as  sccrctarx-  would  not  iiccessariK'  t'ort'cil 
his  position  if  lie  married.  Ininicdiatel\-  after  this  our  piTs- 
ent  secretarx'  was  x'otcd  on  for  re-election. 

We  cadets  must  confess  that  we  were  rather  shocked  at 
this,  and  hope  that  we  are  uoi  "telliui;  tales  out  of  school." 
when  we  put  these  proceedings  in  ])rint.  Although  we  are 
delighted  at  having  ^Ir.  Sweeney  hack  again  next  session, 
we  cannot  get  this  matrimonial  feature  of  the  meeting 
cleared  up  in  our  minds.  Just  what  it  means  we  are  unpre- 
pared to  say.  As  to  whether  Mr.  Sweeney  contemplates 
anything  serious,  is  a  matter  of  much  discussion  in  harracks. 
We  can  get  no  hel])  from  him  on  the  (juestion,  for  when 
asked  about  the  matter,  he  looks  as  if  it  is  a  matter  for 
rather  limited  discussion,  and  says  nothing.  The  best  plan 
is  to  wait  and  see;  for,  judging  from  his  excellent  work  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we  can  nexer  tell  when  he  w  ill  "show  us 

something  new.". 

*♦*    *♦* 

TiiK  V.  Al.  C.  A.  Sii'i'KK. 

At  eight  o'clock  Saturday  evening,  March  2']d,  the  V.  M. 
C.  A.  gave  a  supper  to  its  members.  On  account  of  the 
tinancial  condition  of  the  association  just  at  this  time,  we 
were  forced  to  charge  a  small  fee  for  this  supper.  Judg- 
ing from  the  comments  by  many  students,  everybody  present 
enjoyed  himself  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Coming  just  after  a  strenuous  week  of  examinations, 
each  cadet  present  was  able  fulK'  to  ap])reciate  the  treat. 
We  regret  very  much  not  l)eing  in  a  position  to  give  more 
ban(iuets,  and  hope  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Professor  Houston  acted  as  toastmaster  in  a  \er\-  humor- 
ous manner.  He  introduced  the  speakers  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  si)eeches  spicy  and  full  of  interest.  As 
an  example,  he  introduced  Dr.  Brackett  to  speak  on  "The 
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Board  and  the  Banquet,"  stating  that  Dr.  l^Jrackett  could 
tell  us  about  the  ban(|uet  and  he  was  sure  we  would  he  hoard 
(bored)  before  he  finished. 

Dr.  Riggs  made  a  talk  on  the  "Study  of  the  Ihhle/' 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  devoting  more  of  our  time 
to  it  while  we  are  young.  Then  Professor  Taylor  told  us 
in  a  very  few  words  "How  T  Got  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Let  ]\Ie 
Lead  a  Normal  Class."  Rev  Mr.  Mills  made  us  a  little  talk 
on  "Student  Life  at  Clemson."  ]\lr.  Sweeney  then  paid  a 
humorous  tribute  to  the  toastmaster,  after  which  we  were 
dismissed  with  prayer  l)y  Rev.  ]\Ir.  ]\lurray. 

*x*   *x* 

TiiK  Pi. ay's  tjte  Thinh;. 

(R.  L.  Sweeney.) 

On  Tu.esday  nigiit,  May  7',  1912,  the  famous  Coburn 
Open  Air  Players  will  i)resent  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of 
\^enice"  on  the  Clemson  campus,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Now  what  about  the  C;)l)urn  Open  Air  Players?  To  use 
a  trite  and  time-frazzled  remark,  they  "speak  for  them- 
selves." After  their  performance  here  last  spring,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  they  gave  the  "best  show- 
ever  seen  at  Clemson!"  This  remark  is.  of  course,  made 
for  the  benelit  of  those  young  men  w  ho  w  ere  not  at  C'lemson 
last  Maw  as  well  as  for  those  who  were  here  but  were 
unable  to  get  standing  room  inside  the  tent. 

iMU'tlicr  elucidating  for  the  benelit  of  these  same,  the 
Coburns  are  without  a  su])erior  in  this  matter  of  interpret- 
ing Shakespeare's  ])la\s.  They  haxc  played  in  ])()sitively 
e\ery  large  and  well  known  college  in  the  land-  -including 
Clemson-  and  in  ainiosi  e\cr\'  case  tluw  ha\e  been  called 
on  for  a  return  tiii'ai'emcnt.      Thc\'  do  the  aclinjj'  ri^ht  out 
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on  the  i^rc'cii,  iisiiii^'  caiiipiis  shade  trees  for  iheir  seener\-, 
and  the  starry  eano]))  of  hea\en  for  their  roof  and  ceilini^ 
efieets.  I  )o  xon  ,^et  the  idea."  'I  he\  do  thinj^s  jn^t  as  iln-\ 
were  done  in  the  old  days;  and  wlhle  \er}'  few  of  ns  renieni 
ber  just  how  well  Shakespeare  and  his  erowd  (\\(\  the  thinii;', 
a  great  many  of  ns  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  not 
talked  about  half  as  nineh  as  the  Coburns  were  when  tlie\ 
placed  here  last  May.  We  eonld  go  ahead  and  use  np  reams 
of  good  paper  telling  yon  the  grand  things  that  ha\e  b.-en 
said  about  the  Coburns,  but  it  is  too  near  press  time.  Jnst 
wateh  the  eolumns  of  The  Ti(/cr  for  developments,  or  ask 
any  of  your  friends  who  were  there  last  spring. — 71ic  T'ujcr. 
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Taps. 

Tliro  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
Comes  a  call  as  soft  and  clear. 

As  the  elf  horns  of  the  forest. 
Or  a  mother's  whispered  prayer. 

The  clear  notes   rise  and   sink   as   thongh 
They  mocked  the  ocean  wave. 

Their  piercing  sweetness  fills  the  heart 
With  memories  of  the  brave. 

And  as  that  call  rings  thro  the  air. 

Wdiile  night  the  earth  enwraps. 
The  echoes  from  the  hills  resound 

\\\\.\\  the  dreamy  notes  of  Taps. 
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Greater  Clemson. 

There  is  no  cadet  at  Clemson  College  who  is  not  proud 
of  the  institution.  We  all  know  that  we  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  Clemson,  and  we  want  to  make  our  college 
the  greatest  in  the  South.  In  building  this  Greater  Clem- 
son, there  is  an  important  work  for  us  as  students  to  do. 
To  raise  Clemson's  banner  higher,  we  must  study  her  needs, 
and  strive  to  supply  them. 

College  is  rather  more  a  stage  of  living,  than  merely  a 
preparation  for  living.  Wq  should  realize  this  now,  and 
seek  to  make,  for  ourselves  and  others,  the  largest  college 
possible. 

Our  college  life  should  be  the  beginning  of  the  life  we 
hope  to  live.  We  show  our  belief  in  this  in  mapping  out 
courses  of  study  which  deal  with  the  principles  which  we 
expect  to  develop  in  our  life  work.  \\'e  should  show  it  also, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  do,  in  grasping  the  principles  by 
which  we  expect  to  develop  such  characters  as  will  become 
men  worthy  of  being  sons  of  a  Greater  Clemson. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  at  Clemson  is  a  sentiment  that 
will  stand  firmly  for  something  definite.  We  need  more 
than  anything  else  a  proper  controlling  sentiment;  we  need 
a  college  spirit  that  will  make  a  man  weigh  his  actions 
against  the  effect  they  will  have  on  the  college.  Wc  do  not 
mean  a  consideration  of  the  reputation  of  the  college;  that 
will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence.  \Miat  we  want 
is  the  proper  attitude  of  the  students,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, toward  each  other,  toward  correct  principles  of 
life,  and  their  relation  to  the  faculty,  the  college,  and  the 
State.  We  need  the  spirit  that  will  enable  the  faculty  and 
the  students  to  work  together  to  create  an  atmosi)here  that 
will  inspire  all  who  breathe  it.  The  spirit  of  the  college 
conminnity  does  more  than  many  think  toward  crystalliz- 
\uii  the  c-haracter  and  moulding  the  destin\-  of  the  student. 
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''The  college  community,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  R. 
P.  Pell,  president  of  Converse  College,  ''whether  locally 
isolated  or  in  close  proximity  to  a  town  or  city,  has  been, 
and  doubtless  will  become  still  more,  a  miniature  world  in 
itself.  It  has  its  own  laws,  customs,  employments,  pur- 
poses and  atmosphere.  Of  course,  in  a  few  instances, 
eccentricities,  foolish  fads,  even  offensive  mannerisms  are 
cultivated,  but  altogether  the  solidarity  (^f  the  college  com- 
munity is  essential  to  sanity  and  fruit  fulness.  It  follows 
that,  like  all  social  organizations,  if  they  are  to  be  efficient, 
there  must  prevail  among  the  units  of  this  college  com- 
munity a  common  sentiment  as  to  the  type  of  life  that  shall 
characterize  it.  In  the  State,  we  call  it  public  opinion,  and  it 
is  upon  the  extent  and  durability  of  this  public  opinion  that 
the  adequate  realization  of  the  best  civic  life  depends.  In 
two  adjoining  counties  of  the  neighboring  State,  the  one 
with  prohibition  statutes,  and  the  other  without  them,  illicit 
sale  of  liquor  flourished  in  the  former,  and  practically  no 
liquor  could  be  bought  in  the  latter.  The  explanation  w  as 
that  the  one  having  the  prohibition  laws  was  destitute  of 
any  public  sentiment  strong  enough  to  enforce  their  execu- 
tion, while  the  other  comprised  a  citizenship  that  would  not 
tolerate  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxicants.  Similarly,  in  cer- 
tain well  known  universities,  so  deep  rooted  and  vigorous 
is  student  body  sentiment  against  certain  practices,  that  a 
student,  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  unwritten  law  against 
them,  packs  his  trunk  and  leaves  without  waiting  for  any 
overt  expression  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  his  fellows. 
The  entire  student  body  must  be  thoroughly  permeated 
by  common  convictions  concerning  the  forms  of  personal 
conduct  for  which  they  will  stand  or  not  stand ;  student 
leaders  must  diligently  ring  the  changes  upon  the  aphorisms 
embodying  such  convictions,  and  the  whole  college  atmos- 
phere must  be  charged  with  their  spirit." 
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ft  is  just  this  huildiiii;  ii])  of  a  strong  sentiment  against 
low  ideals  and  for  high  ideals  that  the  Greater-Clenis(jn 
Association  is  organized.  Its  first  work  is  to  nnite  the 
student  hodw      In  regard  to  this.   Dr.   l\iggs  says: 

"Clenison  College  is  fortunate  in  the  manner  and  suffi- 
ciency of  its  financial  support,  in  the  uni(jue  organization 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  high  character  and  ahility 
of  the  men  who  compose  it,  in  the  nuniher  and  (|ualit\'  of 
its  teachers  and  ofticers,  in  the  size  and  representative  char- 
acter of  its  student  body,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  lands, 
buildings  and  equipment. 

"But  to  have  a  truly  great  college,  there  are  other  needs, 
and  these,  as  they  a])pear  to  me,  I  have  been  asked  to  dis- 
cuss. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  need  a  more  united  student  bodw 
A  student  body  in  which  there  are  no  hostile  factions  to 
cause  splits  in  classes  and  literary  societies,  and  even  in 
the  corps  itself.  W'e  need  to  frown  into  silence  the  few 
agitators  who  array  a  peace  loving  majority  of  students 
into  hostile  camps.  Wt  need  to  elect  men  to  office  solely 
on  a  basis  of  merit,  and  not  because  of  affiliation  with  a 
ruling  majority,  or  a  dominant  organized  minority.  The 
student  body  needs  to  become  more  crystallized  in  its  interest 
in  athletics  and  all  those  other  forms  of  public  actixity, 
which  look  to  the  credit  of  the  college  and  to  extending  its 
name  and  influence. " 

Proud  as  we  are  of  our  college,  we  must  admit  that 
many  evils  exist.  Wq  ha\e  asked  several  members  of  the 
faculty  to  point  out  conditions  which  they  think  should  be 
corrected.      So  Dr.  Kiggs  goes  on  to  say : 

*Tn  the  second  place,  we  need  a  different  attitucle  on  the 
part  of  the  student  body  towards  a  cadet  officer  on  duty. 
There  cannot  be  a  high  tone  of  honor  in  a  militar\-  school 
unless  there  is  a  strict  enforcement  of  whate\'er  discipline 
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is  required.  Lax  discipline  is  indicative  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  cadet  officers  to  do  their  duty,  and  equally  an  indi- 
cation of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  to  measure 
u])  to  a  high  standard  of  public  sentiment,  which  would  not 
only  justify  an  officer  on  duty  reporting  breaches  of  the 
regulations,  but  would  condemn  him  if  he  did  not  do  so. 
There  can  be  no  finer  spectacle  than  young  men  clothed  with 
responsibility  and  authority,  exercising  that  authority 
fairly  and  fearlessly,  and  no  more  demoralizing  spectacle 
than  even  a  single  officer  utterly  disregard ful  of  his  trust. 
In  one  case  we  have  inculcated  respect  for  law  and  for  its 
ministers,  in  the  other,  a  contempt  for  both.  Let  the  stu- 
dents realize  that  an  officer  on  duty  is  a  character  on  trial, 
and  that  he  deserves  their  approval,  not  their  censure,  even 
if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  some  are  caused  to  suffer. 

''In  the  third  place,  we  need  to  get  closer  personal  rela- 
tions between  faculty  and  students, — to  bring  about  a  closer 
bond  of  s}'mpathy  and  mutual  esteem.  \\q  need  more 
l)ersonal  interest  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  in  their 
students, — more  of  the  paternal  and  less  of  the  official  sense 
of  merely  performing  a  duty  during  class  and  laboratory 
])eriods.  We  need  to  have  more  teachers  to  carry  their 
students  in  their  hearts,  as  well  as  on  their  roll  books, 
whose  interest  takes  in  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  the  boy. 
and  such  part  of  his  inner  life  as  a  teacher  may  be  permitted 
to  share.  A  word  of  encouragement,  a  friendly  smile,  an 
offer  of  personal  assistance  outside  of  class  hours,  an  invi- 
tation to  the  home, — these  little  acts  of  kindness  turn  the 
luiman  side  of  the  teacher  to  his  student  and  awake  a  sym- 
pathy and  guarantee  an  influence  that  mere  technical  ability 
never  commands  or  deserves. 

"And  on  the  student  side  is  needed  a  greater  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  of  the  class  room,  and  a  more  ready  response 
to  the   friendlv  oxerlures  made  1)\'  manv  of  their  teacliers 
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to  become  acquainted  in  the  several  personal  ways  I  have 
referred  to.  How  many  students  who  have  been  invited 
into  the  homes  of  their  teachers  ever  think  of  returnini^  the 
courtesy  by  a  social  call,  or  if  they  think  of  it,  are  deterred 
because  afraid  of  being  accused  of  'honey  funking.'  A 
friendly  social  relation  between  a  student  and  his  teacher  is 
not  only  proper,  but  mutually  beneficial,  and  the  foolish 
accusation  that  a  student  is  seeking  thereby  to  gain  an 
unfair  advantage,  should  not  be  tolerated  among  manly 
young  gentlemen,  who  dare  to  do  what  is  right  and  con- 
siderate. The  (juality  of  courtesy,  like  the  'quality  of 
mercy,'  'is  not  strained,' — it  cannot  exist  as  a  one-sided 
affair,  and  man}-  a  boy  has  missed  the  advantage  of  home 
influences  and  an  older  friend,  because  he  was  afraid  that 
some  silly  comrade  would  accuse  him  of  trying  to  get  into 
the  good  graces  of  a  teacher  by  the  return  of  those  simple 
courtesies,  which  are  common  among  gentlemen.  We  need 
to  do  away  with  every  vestige  of  this  pernicious  sentiment. 

"And  lastly,  we  need  in  greater  measure  that  keen  sense 
of  enlightened  loyalty  on  the  part  of  every  student  and 
officer  which  will  frown  down  upon,  discourage,  and.  if 
possible,  prevent  anything  which  reflects  discredit  upon  the 
college,  or  lowers  its  tone  or  its  efficiency.  'The  honor  and 
interests  of  the  college'  is  a  motto  which,  when  lived  up  to 
in  all  of  its  fullness,  will  make  us  all  members  of  the 
'Greater-Clemson  Association,'  whether  or  not  enrolled  in 
the  student  organization  which  bears  that  worthy  title." 

As  Dr.  Riggs  suggests,  much  may  be  gained  by  the  stu- 
dent in  knowing  personally  members  of  the  faculty.  W'itli 
our  barracks  system,  general  lack  of  social  advantages,  and 
extremely  large  lower  college  classes,  it  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible for  many  men  to  know  many  of  the  instructors.  But 
we  may  hope  to  have  some  of  the  pleasures  as  we  rise  to  the 
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junior  and  senior  classes,   if  a  i)r()])er  understanding  exi^t 
between  faculty  and  students. 

Toward  the  close  of  our  senior  year  many  of  our  instruc- 
tors, feeling  that  they  begin  to  know  us,  invite  us  to  their 
homes.  We  at)preciate  the  courtesw  but  man\-  of  us  do 
not  show  it  by  continuing  the  acquaintance.  1  f  we  could 
come  to  know  the  faculty  sooner,  how  much  pleasantcr 
would  be  our  sojourn  here.  W'e  can  know  them  sooner 
if  we  will  accept  invitations  to  make  an  informal  call  some- 
afternoon  when  we  have  half  an  hour  to  spare.  The 
faculty  and  students  must  feel  a  mutual  interest  if  the 
pleasantest  relations  are  to  exist. 

Another  need  is  that  we  set  a  higher  standard  of  genile- 
manly  conduct.  We  must  see  that  we  speedily  reach  the 
point  that  to  be  a  Clemson  student  is  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Professor  Daniel  says : 

"Courtesy  costs  little  and  counts  much.  College  gives 
culture.  Genuine  culture  will  usually  be  accompanied  by  a 
courtesy  that  is  at  once  attractive  and  valuable.  The  world 
is  so  busy  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  real 
worth  of  those  little  courtesies  that  cost  so  little,  while  they 
add  so  much  to  the  joys  of  life.  Perhaps  the  young  col- 
lege man  is  especially  liable  to  become  careless  as  to  the 
courtesies  that  mark  the  true  gentleman;  and  to  disregard 
these  conventionalities  for  a  long  period  may  result  in  the 
losing  of  the  fine  feelings  that  prompt  them.  These  lapses 
are,  of  course,  unintentional.  We  guy  each  other  and  poke 
fun  at  visiting  teams  in  a  harmless  sort  of  way.  Yet  we 
may  be  forming  habits  which  will  later  greatly  embarrass 
us.  We  may  kick  and  complain  till  our  countenances 
become  scowling  and  our  souls  are  sour — before  we  are, 
beware. 

''A  thoughtful  regard  for  the  rights  and  feeling  of  others 
will  result  in  a  natural  ease  of  manner  and  courteous  1)ear- 
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ing  that  will  give  a  man  a  higher  self-respect,  as  well  as  a 
greater  esteem  from  others.  W^e  should  all  cultivate  those 
graces  that  are  but  the  outward  badge  of  that  inward  nobil- 
ity in  the  heart  of  every  true  gentleman.  The  man  who  is 
considerate  of  others  in  the  common  place  relationships  of 
life  will  act  the  part  of  the  hero  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  calamity.  The  same  spirit  that  caused  Archibald  Butt 
to  salute  respectfully  his  superior  officer,  or  to  lift  his  hat 
in  deference  to  a  passing  lady,  likewise  fired  his  soul  as  he 
calmly  handed  women  and  children  into  the  life  boats  of 
the  Titanic,  and  then  went  to  a  hero's  death.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  unselfishness.  Every  man  a  gentleman,  every- 
where and  all  the  time,  would  make  a  good  college  slogan. 
Xo  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  an  institution  than  to  have 
it  truly  said  of  its  students :  Every  man  is  a  perfect  gentle- 
man." 

Closely  allied  with  gentlemanly  conduct  is  the  honor  prin- 
ciple. Let  us  quote  from  an  article  on  this  subject  appear- 
ing in  the  current  issue  of  TiiE  Chronicle,  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Joynes,  ])rofessor  emeritus  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

"We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  'Honor  SysteuL* 
as  i)revailing  in  most  Southern  colleges,  and  there  has  been 
some  dispute  as  to  what  institution  is  entitled  the  honor  of 
its  inauguration.  lUit  wherever  and  whenexer  lirsl  inaugu- 
rated, this  honor  system  was  always  a  reflection  of  the  honor 
])rinciple  prevailing  in  Southern  home  life  and  societ\ .  and 
cannot  be  claimed  as  the  invention  of  any  s])ecial  institu- 
tion. It  stands,  and  has  long  stood,  as  a  distinction  ol 
v^onlhern  colleges  in  general,  and  as  an  honoi"  to  Southern 
lil'e  and  education,  well  worth)  of  extensions  and  ot  per- 
l)etuati()n. 

"College  lil'e  at  the  present  day  is  ricli  in  pri\  ileges. 
When    I   contrast    it    with   m\'  own  earlx'  life  ot    o\er  sixt\' 
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}'ears  ai^o,  witli  the  rules  and  rci^nlations.  the  sii])C'r\-is()rs 
and  espionage  whieh  then  prexailed,  I  wonder  and  rejoiee 
at  the  hl)erty  and  tlie  privileges  of  the  student  of  the  present 
day.  This  lihert)-  and  these  prixileges  should  react  to  ])i-«. 
(luce  an  earlier  manhood  and  a  stronger  sentiment  (jf  self- 
respect  and  self-control.  Many  things  which  in  earlier 
times  were  i)erha])s  justified,  as  rehellion  against  offensive  or 
unjust  control,  should  now  cease  to  exist,  and  the  amuse- 
ments and  e\'en  indulgences  of  our  modern  students  should 
partake  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  which  now  character- 
izes college  life.  The  student  should  remember  that  the 
character  and  reputation  of  his  college,  and  the  character 
and  value  of  college  life  there,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  student  body,  and  of  individual  students  during  their 
hours  of  idleness,  as  well  as  of  duty.  If  this  were  remem- 
bered, some  of  the  amusemen.ts  of  our  college  boys,  deemed 
pardonable  only  in  themselves,  would  cease  to  exist.  TUq 
college  boy,  who  now  is  treated  as  a  college  man,  may  do 
whatever  any  other  man  or  gentleman  may  do,  and  noth- 
ing else,  except  to  the  discredit  of  himself  and  of  his  col- 
lege. For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  character  and 
reputation  of  every  college,  and  its  influence  upon  public 
life,  are  mainly  in  the  keeping  of  its  own'  students." 

All  these  principles  enter  into  the  building  of  character, 
which  after  all,  is  the  chief  end  to  be  sought.  The  measure 
of  character  is  the  measure  of  the  man.  During  the  col- 
lege days  is  the  time  the  students  are  forming  characters. 
Professor  Keitt  says : 

"At  that  age  they  should  carefully  study  the  difference 
between  'iiicmu  cf  finnu;'  between  'mine  and  thine.'  The 
failure  of  many  to  descriminate  between  these  two  little 
words,  tends  to  de\'elop  a  trait  of  character  which  can  lead 
only  to  disaster.  At  our  college,  this  failure  leads  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  ])ublic  and   private   property.      This 
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destruction  of  public  properly  may  result,  in  the  lirst 
instance,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  kncnvled^e  as 
from  a  lack  of  thou.i^ht fulness.  lUit  the  dani^^'rous  tend- 
ency is  that  the  act  l)y  rei)etiti()n.  will  j^row  into  a  hahit.  A 
habit  thus  formed,  becomes  a  trait  of  character,  a  trait 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  country  at  large,  and  which  w  ill 
end  in  disaster  to  its  ])ossessor.  It  is  idle  to  su])])ose  that 
a  person  can  indulge  in  dishonorable  action  while  he  is  at 
college,  and  shed  them,  as  a  snake  does  his  skin,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves.  He  cannot  do  it.  There  is  not  a  single  reason 
why  public  or  private  property  should  be  wantonly 
destroyed,  but  there  is  every  reason  uhy  such  ])ropert\- 
should  be  preserved.  South  Carolina  is  doing  everything 
in  her  power  for  the  betterment  of  her  sons;  and  it  is  rob- 
bing one's  mother  when  an\-one  wantonly  destroys  the 
property  put  here  for  the  use  of  her  sons.  Is  it  fair  to 
the  State  or  to  the  college,  thus  wantonly  to  destroy  prop- 
erty, paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  and  placed  here, 
free  of  charge  for  the  benefit  of  the  students?  Is  that  'fair 
play?"  Every  student  should  see  to  it  that  his  mother,  the 
State,  has  fair  play.  He  should  see  that  her  property  is 
preserved;  and.  with  true  college  spirit,  he  should  see  tliat 
those  who  are  less  thankful  also  preserve  it.  In  thus 
restraining  his  own  lawless  tendencies,  and  in  restraining 
others  also,  he  is  building  up  a  character  which  shall  cause 
him  to  'stand  before  kings.' 

*'True  college  spirit,"  says  Professor  Keitt,  "consists  in 
a  loyal  love  and  supi)ort  of  every  college  activity,  and  an 
upholding  of  every  honorable  tradition.  As  a  necessary 
corallary,  also  it  consists  in  frowning  down  and  uprooting 
everything  that  does  not  tend  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
college,  and  the  character  builcHng  of  the  students." 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  build  up  this  Greater  Clem- 
son,  but  it  is  a  glorious  work,  in  which  tc^  ha\e  a  ])art  any 
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man  may  be  proud.     Join  the  Greater-Clemson  Association 
and  do  a  man's  share. 

<>   *:•»   ♦:-.   >:* 

Greater-Clemson  Association. 

Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  will  be  to  dexelop  the  l)est 
interest  of  the  corps  by  upbuilding  college  spirit,  develop- 
ing a  union  of  the  corps,  and  an  acquaintance  between  the 
students  of  this  and  other  colleges;  also  to  foster  and  uphold 
all  forms  of  honor  in  the  corps. 

Membership. 

Tlie  membership  shall  be  open  to  all  students  who  will 
subscribe  to  the  purpose  of  the  association. 

The  charter  members  shall  be  the  class  presidents,  and  the 
editors-in-chief  and  the  editors-in-chief-elect  of  the  three 
college  publications. 

Government. 

The  government  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  l%xecuti\c 
Committee  and  an  Advisory  Board. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  class 
presidents,  the  editors-in-chief  and  the  editors-in-chief-elect 
of  the  three  college  ])ul)lications. 

The  l^xecutixe  Committee  shall  elect  from  their  own 
num])er,  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

The  .\d\isory  l>oar(l  shall  consist  of  the  ])residenl  of 
the  college  and  three  members  of  ihe  facullw  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  and  to  ser\e  during  his  pleasure. 

Meetings. 

'i'he  association  shall  meet  the  lirst  of  each  month,  and 
at  the  call  of  the  i''.xecuti\e  C'ommittee. 
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The  Advisory  Board  sliall  iiiccl  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  first  of  each  term,  sul)iect  to  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Exi'i:xi)iTrRi:s. 

Te  expenditures  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  amounts 
not  exceeding  three  dollars  to  be  i)aid  out  at  tlie  direciion 
of  the  chairman.  College  funds  shall  be  ])ai(l  out  onlv  by 
direction  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

Amendment  of  Constiti'Tion. 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  meml)ers  of  the  association. 

Xo  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  voted  on  at 
the  meetin"'  at  \\  hich  it  is  offered. 


To  Clemson. 

'Twas  Clemson  hand  in  a  stately  land. 

For  a  noble  cause  and  true. 
That  set  thy  seal,  as  a  kingly  shield. 

With  a  heart  and   will  to  do. 
Xot  years  can  change,  nor  time  estrange 
Our  love  which  shall  always  stand 
For  thee  today. 
From  aye  to  aye. 
For  thee  and  our  native  land. 

Tlie  years  they  i)ass  and  around  thee  cast 
Sweet  shadows  that  gleam  and  grow, 

h'ull  mem'ries  come  of  thy  mountain  home 
From  students  of  long  ago. 
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The  future  stands  with  an  open  hand. 
For  to  hid  thee  to  success ; 

And  ah  avail 

Is  auj^iil  hut   fail 
In  the  prcslii^e  that  ihou  hast. 

The  love  we  feel  is  a  silent  seal 

h\)r  the  days  that  are  to  he. 
We'll  ne'er  forget,  as  a  loving  dchi 

Our  affections  we  owe  to  thee. 
\Ve're  ever  sincere.  Clenison  dear. 
With  a  cherished  love  that's  real. 
Our  men  are  true 
And    loyal    too 
E'er  to  tlice,  old  Clenison  dear.  W.  ].  II..  'ir>. 


''May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  pretty  lips?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded  in  sweet  permission. 
They  went  to  press,  and  I  guess 
They  printed  a  full  edition. 

''But  one  isn't  enough,"  she  said. 
With  a  cheerful  little  pout ; 
So  the  form  went  to  press  again. 
And  they  got  a  few  extras  out. 


I 


Field  Day  and  Chicora  Picnic. 

(  )iR'  of  llic  I)i.L;i^csl  (lays  in  C'k'in>()ii'.s  liisloi')  has  j)asst(l — 
a  (lay  w  liicli  has  hioui^hl  more  pix'lly  j^irls  to  C'lcnison's  cam- 
pus than  an\'  other  dax'  in  its  historw  It  ha^  hc-cn  a 
holidaw  field  daw  and  a  picnic  (la\-  I'or  the  Chicora  ,i;irls  and 
the  Cdemson  hoys,  and  the  Chicora  ii^irls  ha\e  spent  this  day 
on  the  Clemson  campns.  It  was  only  ahont  a  week  a.L;o 
that  the  Cdiicora  i^irls  decided  to  honor  Cdemson  thi>  }X'ar 
1)\-  ha\ini^-  their  annual  picnic  on  its  i^rounds.  Ueini;  invited 
to  come  to  Clemson,  the\-  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came 
h.ere  this  mornin^iLj",  thus  i^ixiui^'  us  a  i^reat  daw  All  da\- 
tlitse  girls  have  added  a  charm  and  an  attraction  to  our  caiu- 
pus,  that  could  not  have  l)een  added  except  1)y  sucli  a  gr(^)up 
of  college  girls. 

Xothing  that  we  could  write  would  gi\e  a  full  account  of 
the  enjoyment,  the  real  pleasure  that  the  day  lias  brought 
to  us.  l)ut  a  short  account  of  the  day's  happenings  will  per- 
haps gi\e  sc:)me  idea  of  what  a  pleasant  da\'  it  has  been. 
This  morning  the  special  train  bringing  tl  e  Chicora 
girls  from  Greenxille  to  Clemson  for  their  (la\'s  outing 
arrived  at  Calhoun.  This  train  was  met  by  the  members 
of  the  Greater-Clemson  Association,  who,  after  greeting 
th.e  girls  whom  they  knew,  and  becomming  ac(|uainted  w  ith 
many  of  those  whom  they  did  not  know,  w  alked  back  to  th.e 
college  with  the  girls,  it  having  been  impossible  to  get  hacks 
to  carry  all  of  them.  When  the  congenial  groups  that  had 
l)een  formed  by  this  short  walk  arrived  at  the  college,  it  was 
time  for  the  field  day  exeixises  to  begin.  For  two  hours 
then,  these  girls,  with  their  escorts  from  the  corps  of  Clem- 
son cadets,  watched  the  men  from  the  \arious  classes  as 
they  contested  in  the  held  exents  for  the  cup  given  to  the 
successful  class  on  held  daw  It  was  now  twelve  o'clock, 
time  had  passed  swiftly,  and  for  the  next  hour  it  passed 
n:ore  swiftly  still,    for  the  pleasantest   hours  pass   fastest. 


I  iic  I'liiis/i  oj  the  Ivacc. 


The  Chicora  Girls  liiiicrta'ui'uui  in  tJir  CJiapcl. 
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and  this  hour  the  Chicora  (ilcc  C1iih  i;a\c  an  cnlcrlainnu-nt 
in  llie  college  chapel.  After  this,  came  the  dinner,  ihc 
girls  from  Green\'ille  hronght  their  dinner,  whicli  the\ 
serxed  in  picnic  style.      An  hour  was  gi\en   for  dinner. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  shops  of  the  hjigincering  lUiilding 
were  thrown  open,  the  cadets  went  to  work  in  these  shops, 
and  then  the  girls  were  shown  through  them.  h\  this  way, 
th.e  girls  were  gixen  an  idea  as  to  the  work  done  1)\-  the 
Clemson  cadets.  Many  small  articles,  such  as  napkin  rings, 
hammers,  etc.,  made  in  these  shops,  were  gixen  to  the  girls 
as  soux'enirs  of  Clemson  and  of  the  day  spent  here.  From 
the  Engineering  Building,  the  girls  \xent  to  the  Textile 
Building,  \vhere  they  were  shoxx  n  xxhat  xxork  xxas  being- 
done  in  this  dix'ision  of  the  college.  Here  each  girl  xvas 
presented  with  a  small  band  of  cloth  with  the  inscription, 
'"Chicora  is  O.  K.."  xxox'en  into  it.  These  xxere  made  in  the 
Textile  Building,  and  the  members  of  the  Greater-Clemson 
Association,  realizing  the  truth  of  the  inscription,  had  been 
xxearing  these  bands  all  day. 

By  the  time  the  Textile  lUiilding  and  Printery  had  been 
looked  ox'er.  it  \xas  four  o'clock.  The  time  for  the  game, 
and  the  time  for  The  Tiger  to  go  to  press.  The  Chicora 
girls,  with  their  escorts  of  Clemson  cadets,  are  now  xxatch- 
ing  the  game  betxveen  Clemson  and  Auburn,  and  we  hope, 
and  the  girls  ho])c,  that  this  last  game  on  the  campus,  tliis 
big  game  which  has  our  visitors  as  spectators,  x\  ill  be  xxon 
by  the  Clemson  Tigers. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  dax-  will  bring  us  in  ])leasure. 
The  Tiger  xxill  go  to  press,  but  the  enjoyment  xxill  not  stop: 
for  there  are  yet  several  things  on  the  program.  Imme- 
diately after  the  baseball  game,  the  Greater-Clemson  Asso- 
ciation xvill  serx'e  refreshments,  consisting  of  sandxviches. 
fruit,  cake  and  cream,  to  the  xisitors  on  the  laxx  n  near  the 
Calhoun  mansion.      At  seven  o'clock  the  greatness  of  Clem- 
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son  will  he  shown,  when  her  corps  of  cadels  will  i;i\e  a 
dress  i)ara(le  in  honor  of  the  \isiling  younj^'  ladies.  The 
Clemson-Auhurn  JL^anie  this  afternoon  will  close  the  athletic 
season  ou  the  canii)ns.  and  tliis  close  will  he  littin^K  cele- 
brated 1)\-  a  large  bonfire  and  dis-pla)-  of  tlrew(jrks  on  liow- 
nian  held.  It  will  be  almost  nin^-  o'clock  when  this  is  o\er. 
and  then  there  will  be  a  moving  pictnre  entertainment  pni 
o'n  in  the  chai)el  in  order  to  entertain  the  \isitors  for  an 
hour  before  they  leave.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Cicmson  cadets 
w  ill  escort  the  Chicora  young  ladies  to  Calhoun,  w  here  ilie\' 
will  board  the  special  train  which  will  carry  them  back  to 
Greenxille.  to  old  Chicora,  their  college  liome. 

Cleinson  feels  the  honor  of  having  the  student  body  of 
this  great  old  college  to  picnic  on  her  grounds.  Each  cadet 
at  Clemson  feels  a  certain  thrill  of  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
see  and  to  meet  the  student  body  of  this  school.  •  it  the 
Chicora  girls  have  enjoyed  the  day,  are  enjoying  the  day, 
and  will  enjoy  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  have  the  Clem- 
son boys,  we  feel  that  the  annual  picnic  of  Chicora  College 
will  again  1)e  held  on  Clemson's  campus  next  year,  and  that 
each  girl  at  Chicora  will  vote  for  it  to  be  held  here;  for  each 
Clemson  boy  would,  for  certain,  vote  that  they  again  return 
to  Clemson. — T.  R.  Rcid,  in  The  Ticjcr. 

♦J,    ♦♦>    ♦♦..    »♦♦ 

The  Perry-Bynum  Duel. 

{ Contributed  by  Miss  Helen  Reidj 

This  great  historical  tragedy,  which  was  a  result  of  tr.e 
intense  excitement  of  "nullification  times,"  occurred  on 
August  17',  1^32,  at  Hatton's  Ford,  on  the  Tugaloo  River. 
This  bloody  spectacle,  with  its  disastrous  and  fatal  result 
to  one  of  its  participants,  has  caused  no  little  comment  on 
the  ])art  of  our  historians  and  writers  of  hction.      In  our 
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study  of  the  duel,  let  us  lii.sl  uiakr  a  slioit  survey  nf  die 
lives  of  diese  i^reat  actors,  and  the  tiuies  iu  which  they 
lived. 

Turuer  lUiuiui.  au  ardeut  uullilier.  au<l  an  aduurer  ol 
Johu  C.  Calhouu,  was  horu  iu  Cdiarlestou,  S.  C\  I  lis 
father,  also  Turuer  lUuuui.  eauie  to  South  C'aroliua  froui 
Virgiuia,  aud  uianied  a  Miss  Klizahelh  Miller,  of  Cdiarles- 
ton.  0\  this  uuiou,  two  sous  were  horu,  Alfred  aud  Turuer. 
Alfred,  a  xouui^-  uiau  of  l)rilliaut  iutelleet,  a  lawyer,  aud 
a  poet,  weut  to  Texas  aud  joiued  the  aruiy  that  was  Uieu 
being  organized  for  Texan  independence.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Fannin,  that  was  so 
brutally  massacred  at  Goliad,  Texas,  by  order  of  General 
Santa  Anna. 

Turuer  was  also  a  young  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and 
scholarly  attainments.  He  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
possessed  of  great  ability  as  a  writer.  Bynum  weut  to 
live  in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  and  began  the  editorship  of  a  i)aper 
called  tbe  "Nullifier."  This  paper  was  used  by  him  as  au 
instrument  to  advocate  and  promote  the  cause  of  nullifica- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  Although  very  young,  being 
scarcely  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  was  making  a  great 
impression  on  the  political  history  of  his  times.  The  Hon. 
James  H.  Harmond,  in  writing  to  his  widowed  mother, 
after  his  tragic  death,  says :  "I  feel  the  full  force  of  the 
affliction.  His  country  has  much  to  lament,  for  his  talents 
v^-ere  rapidly  ripening  into  eminent  usefulness.  The  loss 
will  not  soon  be  supplied." 

Turning  now  to  the  victorious  duelist,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Perry,  a  Unionist,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  we  see  that  he  was  born  in  what  is  now  Oconee 
county,  on  November  20,  1805.  He  was  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
English  descent.     He   worked   on   the    farm   aud   went   to 
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school  alternately,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  was 
then  sent  to  a  school  in  Asheville,  X.  C.  and  here  he  showed 
great  ability,  for  it  is  said  that  he  mastered  the  Latin  Ciram- 
niar  in  one  week. 

In  1824,  he  went  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Earle.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1S27'.  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Green- 
ville. In  18)52  he  iirst  became  conspicuous  in  politics,  and 
appeared  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  He  became  editor  of  the  "]^Iountaineer,"  a 
journal  of  his  time,  and  through  its  columns  attacked,  very 
violently,  the  cause  of  nullification.  It  is  said  that  he  did 
not  even  spare  South  Carolina's  idol,  John  C.  Calhoun.  He 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  convention  called  to  nullify  the 
tariff  acts,  which  had  then  been  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  during  this  period  of  excitement  and  agita- 
tion that  the  famous  duel  with  Bynum  occurred. 

This  great  tragedy,  which  began  in  a  newspaper  con- 
troversy, led  to  a  political  ([uarrel,  and  resulted  in  a  chal- 
lenge from  Bynum.  It  was  accepted  by  Perry,  for,  with 
the  spirit  and  code  of  morals  of  the  time,  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  Preparations  were  soon  begun :  the  day,  the  Iiour, 
and  the  weapons  were  chosen.  The  place  selected  was  an 
island  in  the  Tugaloo  River,  between  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  two  combatants  went  to  the  i)lace  of  meet- 
ing the  afternoon  before,  and  spent  the  night  within  a 
()uartcr  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  just  after  sunrise  next 
morning,  the  i)arties  met  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  were 
ferried  over  to  the  island.  .\  few  ])reliniinaries  were 
gone  o\'er,  the  enemies  faced  each  other,  and  the  fatal 
word  was  si)()ken.  The  sound  of  the  dueling  pistol 
rang,  and  after  tiie  smoke  cleared,  the  spectators  saw  liyniim 
prone  and  bleeding  from  a  mortal  wound  in  the  side. 
Perry    was    untouched,    and    immediately,    after   expressing 
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regrets  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  stale  of  societv.  nioiintt'(l 
his  horse.  As  he  was  leaving  the  ])hice  of  (hiding.  Uv  n<> 
(lonht  thought,  "My  fairest  earldom  would  1  gi\c  to  i)id 
Clan  Al])ines  warrior  li\e." 

In  "The  Sketches  of  Perry's  Life,"  it  is  said  that  lie 
rarely  alluded  to  this  duel  afterwards,  and  llicn.  alway> 
with  sorrow.  'I'his  duel  was  understood  to  he  a  lest  of 
his  courage,  and  was  intended  to  destroy  his  intluence  if  he 
failed  to  endure  it  successfull\-.  All  accounls  agree  ihat 
he  hore  himself  with  courage  and  dignity,  and,  while  he 
deplored  the  unfortunate  results  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
could  justly  he  held  hlameless.  From  that  time  on,  he 
persistently  refused  to  engage  in  any  affairs  of  honor. 

Bynum  was  gently  taken  to  a  house  near  hy,  where  he 
lingered  until  early  next  morning.  The  question  imme- 
diately arose,  after  his  death,  as  to  what  should  he  done 
with  his  hody.  After  much  debating,  it  was  decided  that 
it  should  be  buried  in  Old  Stone  Church  cemetery. 

The  news  of  the  duel,  and  its  result,  soon  spread,  and 
(juite  a  number  of  the  curious  public  went  to  see  him  buried. 
The  cortege  was  very  much  delayed  by  a  heavy  rainstorm, 
and  did  not  reach  the  church  until  after  midnight.  In  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night,  with  only  the  light  from  a 
flickering  torch,  the  remains  of  the  unsuccessful  duelist  were 
laid  in  their  hnal  resting  i)lace.  As  their  sad  task  was  near- 
ing  completion,  someone  suggested  that  the  grave,  in  some 
way,  should  be  marked.  It  was  useless  to  look  for  rocks 
or  boards,  for  the  darkness  was  intense.  The  people  were 
very  anxious  to  leave  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  so  were  willing  to  use  the  hrst  thing  at  hand. 
It  seems  that  the  only  things  handy  were  the  two  pine  poles 
used  to  carry  the  body  from  the  wagon  to  the  gra\e.  One 
was  placed  at  the  head  and  the  other  at   the   foot  of  the 
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grave.     Legend  tells  us  that  these  two  poles  took  root  and 
grew  into  enormous  pines,  which  stood  until  recently. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  small  white  marble  tomb- 
stone, bearing  simply  his  name  and  date  of  death,  has  been 
erected.  ''This  is  all  that  now  remains  to  mark  the  grave 
of  one  who,  handsome  and  brilliant,  gave  up  his  life  in 
defense  of  the  principles  of  nullification,  which  he  thought 
to  be  right,  and  those  of  South  Carolina's  idol,  John  C. 
Calhoun." — ]\Ir.  Edward  A.  Trescott. 

Thus  we  see  that  both  of  the  young  Bynum  men  died 
defending  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  right  of  a  State 
to  self-government.  With  the  tragic  ending  of  their  lives, 
the  male  line  of  the  Bynum  family  in  South  Carolina 
became  extinct. 

■•$*    ■•$*    *♦*    *$* 

The  Greater  College. 

In  the  make-up  of  every  moral  man  there  is  present,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  attribute,  which  we  term 
ambition.  This  attribute,  ambition,  makes  life  worth  the 
living,  makes  the  future  bright  with  intended  achievements, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  has  sprung  all  of  the  great 
achievements  of  history,  the  increase  in  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  great  strides  which  man  has  taken  for  his  bet- 
terment and  uplift  since  time  began. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  i)rcsent  in  many  men.  to  an 
alarming  extent,  another  and  directly  opposed  attri])ute, 
that  of  satisfaction  with  present  conditions.  This  latter 
si)ells  not  only  stagnation,  but  worse,  retrogression.  There 
is  not  a  single  instance  recorded  in  history  where  a  man. 
a  group  of  men,  or  a  nation,  for  that  matter,  satisfied  witli 
their  conditions  at  any  given  time  have  amounted  to  any- 
thing, or  achic\  c(l  any  fame,  unless  it  1)0  a  negatixc  I'ame. 
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Therefore,  the  world  has  no  patience  for  and  a\va^l^  no 
place  to  the  satisfied  man.  Bnt,  on  the  other  liand.  the 
whole  world  is  the  open  willing  province  of  the  ambitious, 
energetic  man. 

There  is  the  ambitious  empire,  the  am])ili()us  nation,  tlie 
ambitious  state,  the  ambitious  comnnniity,  and  the  ambi- 
tious man.  Thus,  we  see  that  ambition  is  not  only  the 
attribute  of  the  individual,  but  it  is  also  the  permeating 
influence  of  even  the  world  units.  Aml)ition  in  each  of 
these  is  simply  a  striving  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
and  ideals  as  a  means  of  greater  and  more  telling  achieve- 
ments. 

And  so,  we  see  that  ambition  is  very  properly  the  attri- 
bute of  a  college,  and  consequently,  to  be  of  any  moment, 
must  likewise  be  the  attribute  of  each  student  in  the  col- 
lege. As  in  the  great  outside  world,  the  college  should  have 
no  place  for  the  satisfied,  contented  man.  A  man  without 
ambition  not  only  does  not  take  part  in  any  great  forward 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  college,  but  his  very 
present  and  lack  of  ambition  acts  as  a  damper  on  many 
others  who  otherwise  would  lend  valuable  aid  to  such  move- 
ments. Again,  let  us  repeat  that  there  should  be  absolutely 
no  place  in  the  college  for  any  man  satisfied  with  present 
conditions. 

It  has  been  said,  and  that  very  truly,  that  the  college  is 
merely  the  preparation  or  kindergarten,  as  it  were,  for  the 
world.  The  world  is  progressing  and  growing  better,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  so,  why  should  not  we  of  the  colleges 
train  in  this  laudable  movement,  as  well  as  forwarding  in 
every  way  the  interests  of  what  will  some  day  be  our  alma 
maters  ? 

The  problems  that  we  have  to  solve  and  the  conditions 
that  we  meet  in  college  are  only,  after  all,  the  problems  and 
conditions  of  life,  in  another  guise  possibly,  but  essentially 
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the  same.  Therefore,  we  must  consider  them  as  such  and 
grapple  with  them  with  the  same  desire  to  overcome,  as  we 
intend  to  do  in  later  life. 

It  is  true  that  college  life  is  a  time  of  little  responsi- 
bility in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  a  period 
when  we  should  and  do  get  possibly  the  greatest  care-free 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  But,  in  all  sincerity,  should  we 
shift  all  res])onsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  the  college  author- 
ities, and  live  a  life  only  for  and  of  fun? 

The  large  majority  of  students  will  answer  most  emphat- 
ically, "Xo." 

Let  us  then  consider  some  of  the  problems  present  that 
are  open  for  solution,  and  conditions  that  demand  remedy- 
ing in  practically  all  of  our  colleges. 

First,  there  is  the  preservation  of  discipline  and  the 
obserxance  of  rules  and  regulations  that  are  necessary  to 
the  very  life  of  the  college,  and  can  be  gained  and  upheld 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  student  bodies. 

Next,  we  have  the  estal)lishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  honor  at  a  college — the  very  breath  of  a 
college,  we  may  well  call  it.  And  yet.  this  can  be  kept  uj) 
and  made  of  value  only  by  the  students  acting  in  concert 
with  the  authorities,  both  endeavoring  always  to  maintain 
an  un(|uestionably  high  standard. 

There  is  the  matter  of  college  spirit  or  college  pride, 
which,  of  course,  is  entirely  of  and  by  tlie  students.  Let 
us  all  feel  and  believe  that  our  college,  no  matter  how  small 
it  is,  few  though  its  degrees  be,  and  low  its  curriculum, 
is  the  very  best  college  in  the  world.  Then  college  pride 
will  take  care  of  itself,  for  it  will  l)e  i)resent  in  supera- 
])undance. 

Lasth'.  there  are  at  all  colleges  conditions  that  ha\e  been 
existing,  possiblw  for  \ears,  that  are  bad  for  ilie  college; 
and,   therefore,   >houl(l   be   remedied.      Let    us   remedx    such 
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conditions,  and  snbstitntc  ])r()i)cr  ones  in  llicir  i)lacc.  thoni^h 
we  have  to  overthrow  custom  and  smash  trachiion.  All  of 
us  are  naturally  afraid  to  try  to  remedy  such  eoiulitions. 
hut  let  us  throw  aside  this  timidity  and  meet  them  with 
such  energy  and  sense  of  right  that  we  can  he  nothing  hut 
victorious,  overthrowing  the  present,  avoiding  carefully  the 
lesser,  but  striving  ever  toward  the  greater. 

G.  J.  IIkarskv.  '12. 
♦j»    *j>    <.    *> 

Company  "A"  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Woman's  Monument  in 

Columbia. 

On  the  morning  of  April  lOth,  Company  A,  of  the  Clem- 
son  Corps,  began  its  journey  to  Columbia,  where  it  would 
represent  the  college  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to 
the  Women  of  the  Confederacy.  The  company,  which  con- 
sists of  sixty  men.  left  Clemson  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Columbia  at  three  in  tlie  after- 
noon. 

Tents  had  been  pitched  on  the  State  House  grounds,  and 
the  company  marched  from  the  station  to  the  camp.  After 
resting  a  short  time,  the  men  were  assembled  for  a  ])hoto- 
graph  ;  then  they  were  allowed  to  leave  camp.  The}-  si)ent 
the  afternoon  and  evening  in  seeing  the  city  and  old 
acquaintances. 

The  girls  from  the  different  colleges  in  the  State  reached 
Columbia  on  Thursday  morning,  April  11th.  It  was  the 
pleasant  duty  of  the  Clemson  cadets  io  welcome  tliem.  and 
to  form  a  passage  through  the  crowd  for  them  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Capitol.  It  seems  that  the  cadets  were  partial 
to  their  cousins  from  Winthrop,  but  no  one  can  blame  them. 

The  members  of  Company  .A  surrounded  the  monument 
during  the  addresses ;  then  with  bayonets  fixed,  they  came 
to  present  arms,  as  the  beautiful  monument  was  umeiled. 
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Marching  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  the  company  made 
its  way  back  to  camp.  The  evening  was  spent  pleasantly 
with  the  girls,  and  after  reluctantly  bidding  their  friends 
farewell,  the  boys  returned  to  camp. 

Camp  was  broken  early  on  Friday  morning,  and,  after 
a  long  ride,  the  members  of  Company  A  reached  Clemson, 
tired,  but  filled  with  pleasant  recollections  of  the  trip  to 
Columbia. 

*^     *4f     '*$*     *if 

Today. 

The  child  of  Time  am  I ;  my  morning  sun 
Has  just  arisen,  the  dew  yet  sparkles  bright 
Upon  the  flowers  in  crystal  grace  bedight. 

I  wait  not — ere  now  my  course  I  have  begun 

And  in  a  few  short  hours  'twill  be  run. 

Grasp  me  and  to  thy  work  before  the  high  light 
Of  drowsy  noon  shall  wane  into  the  night. 

When  my  little  part  is  forever  done — 
O,  grasp  me  now  and  use  me  at  thy  will ! 

Scorn  old  Laziness  in  his  sloth  and  pride. 
Doubt  me  not  that  I  am  with  thee  still 

As  long  as  my  allotment  shall  abide; 

Labor!     And  sore  regret  shall  never  fill 

Thy  heart,  nor  fondling  love  or  duty  chide. 

\V.  J.  H.,  'L-). 

♦J.    «j.    ♦♦♦    ^* 

The  Honor  Principle  in  Student  Life. 

By  Professor  Edward  S.  Joynes. 

(The  Greater-Clemson  Association  invited  Professor 
Joynes  to  deliver  an  address  on  "The  Honor  Principle  in 
Student  Life"  several  weeks  ago,  but  being  unable  to  come, 
he  has  kindly  sent  the  following  article.     Professor  Joynes 
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is  probably  the  senior  colleg^e  professor  in  vSouth  Carolina, 
and  has  long  been  at  the  University,  lie  is  a  j^naduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  We  regret  very  much  lliat  ihc 
subject  could  not  be  treated  in  person. — Ed.) 

President  \\\  ^I.  Riggs,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

My  Dear  President  Riggs:  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  ask  me  to  address  some  words  to  the  students  of  Clem- 
son College  on  the  "Honor  Principle  in  Student  Life,"  sug- 
gested by  a  recent  address  of  mine  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  this  university.  It  was  my  intention  to  defer  this  com- 
munication to  a  later  date  when  I  might  have  time  and 
strength  for  fuller  treatment,  but  as  the  editor  of  Thk 
Clemson  Chronicle  has  especially  requested  it,  I  send  you 
now  this  letter,  which  is  less  complete  than  I  could  have 
desired,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
honor  and  the  obligation  conferred  upon  me  by  your  nisti- 
tution. 

"\\>  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  'Honor  System,'  as 
prevailing  in  most  Southern  colleges,  and  there  have  been 
some  disputes  as  to  what  institution  is  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  its  inauguration.  But  wherever  and  whenever  first 
inaugurated,  this  honor  system  was  only  a  reflection  of  the 
honor  principle  prevailing  in  Southern  home  life  and 
society,  and  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  invention  of  any 
special  institution.  It  stands,  and  has  long  stood,  as  a 
distinction  of  Southern  colleges  in  general,  and  as  an  honor 
to  Southern  life  and  education,  well  worthy  of  extension 
and  of  perpetuation. 

"But  the  'Honor  System,'  as  usually  formulated,  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  certain  relations  of  college  life;  that  is, 
chiefly  to  the  guardianship  of  examinations  and  recitations, 
to  secure  strict  fidelity  in  class  work  and  in  examination 
papers,  so  that  false  or  dishonest  credits  may  not  be  sought. 
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This  is  all  right,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  also  well  that 
the  guardianship  of  these  rules  shall  be  committeci  to  the 
students  themselves,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  honor 
and  of  the  dignity  of  their  college.  But  the  burden  of  my 
address  to  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was,  and  the  object  of  this 
paper  is,  to  say  most  earnestly,  that  the  'Honor  System,'  as 
thus  formulated,  and  however  carefully  observed,  does  not 
exhaust  the  obligations  of  the  honor  principle  in  student 
life;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  insistence  upon  the 
'Honor  System,'  within  its  limited  scope,  may  obscure  the 
far  wider,  higher  and  deeper  obligations  of  the  'Honor 
Principle'  itself. 

"What  is  the  Honor  Principle?  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  It  is  the  obligation  of  honor,  of  truths,  of  self-respect, 
of  courtesy, — in  a  word,  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  as 
learned  from  our  mothers  and  our  fathers,  and  which  is 
the  condition  of  all  right  living,  and  of  all  good  conduct,  in 
childhood,  in  yotith,  and  throughout  all  life,  in  all  its  rela- 
tions. To  be  a  man,  and  to  be  a  (jentlenian,  always  and 
under  all  conditions, — this  shotild  be  the  hrst  lesson  of 
e\ery  collegian.  This  duty  inckides  the  whole  man,  every- 
w  here  and  at  all  times ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  college  go\ernment  became  largcl}-  unneces- 
sar}' ;  for  e\ery  true  man,  e\'ery  lo\al  student,  becomes  a 
law  unto  himself,  and  his  example  and  intluence,  a  law  to 
others.  If  to  the  favored  young  men  who  are  educated  by 
the  bounty  of  the  State,  the  State  may  not  look  for  the 
exami)le  and  inlluence  of  the  best  citizenship,  then  our  pub- 
lic education  is  a  failure  and  our  civilization  is  without 
hope.  The  State  justl\-  looks  to  her  own  institnti(^ns  to 
train  the  Noung  men,  not  only  in  sound  education,  but  in 
manl\-  and  sound  citizenship.  And  the  habits  of  Hfe  and 
character,  which  are  to  constitute  this  citizenshij).  nuist 
be  ac(|uire(l  and  cultivated  in  college  life. 
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'*A  very  long  experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  llic  cla^N 
room  has  impressed  me  deeply  with  ilie  conviclicjn  iliai  it 
is  not  the  scholarship  nor  the  class  standin.i;-  that  foretells 
the  snccess  of  the  man.  l)ut  the  character  and  the  hahits  oi' 
life.  This  is  profonndly  trne,  and  it  is  ecjnally  trni-  that 
this  character — these  habits — are  often  largely  formed  or 
matured  during  college  life.  Hence  the  supreme  imi)or- 
tance  of  the  habits  of  the  mind,  of  work,  of  association  or 
of  amusement,  which  the  student  forms  at  college.  Above 
and  beyond  all  is  the  rockbed  foundation  of  truth,  of  honor, 
of  loyalty  to  self,  to  friends,  to  duty.  These  habits  of 
mind  and  character  are  a  perpetual  possession,  while  tlie  les- 
sons of  the  class  room  are  often  forgotten,  and  they  are  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  all  honorable  achievement 
in  after  life. 

''College  life  at  the  present  day  is  rich  in  privileges.  When 
I  contrast  it  with  my  own  early  life  of  over  sixty  years  ago, 
with  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  supervisions  and  espion- 
age which  then  prevailed,  I  wonder  and  rejoice  at  the  li1)erty 
and  the  privileges  of  the  student  of  the  present  day.  This 
liberty  and  these  privileges  should  react  to  produce  an  earlier 
manhood  and  a  stronger  sentiment  of  self-respect  and  self- 
control.  Alany  things  which  in  earlier  times  were  perha])s 
justified,  as  rebellion  against  offensive  or  unjust  control, 
should  now  cease  to  exist,  and  the  amusements  and  even  the 
indulgences  of  our  modern  students  should  partake  of  the 
dignity  and  the  freedom  which  now  characterizes  college  life. 
The  student  should  remember  that  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  college,  and  the  character  and  value  of  college 
life  there,  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  student  body  and 
of  individual  students,  during  their  hours  of  idleness  as  well 
as  of  duty.  If  this  were  remembered,  some  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  our  college  boys,  deemed  pardonable  only  in  them- 
selves, would  cease  to  exist.     The  colleire  bov,  who  is  now 
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treated  as  a  college  man,  may  do  whatever  any  other  man 
or  gentleman  may  do,  and  nothing  else,  except  to  the  dis- 
credit of  himself  and  of  his  college.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  character  and  reputation  of  every  col- 
lege, and  its  influence  upon  the  public  life,  are  mainly  in 
the  keeping  of  its  own  students. 

"I  have  written  this  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  that  I 
might  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  for 
your  courtesy  and  my  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Clem- 
son  College.  A  noble  task  is  before  your  great  institution, 
which  it  is  nobly  fulfllling;  and  I  trust  that  a  still  greater 
destiny  awaits  fulfillment.  If  I  might  condense  your  best 
lesson  in  word  to  your  students,  it  would  be,  'Be  a  man,  be 
a  gentleman,  be  true  to  the  "Honor  Principle"  in  college 
and  throughout  life.'  "  Edward  S.  Joynes. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  April,  1912. 

♦j»    ♦J*    ♦J*    ^ 

Brothers  of  the  Air. 

It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  wind  was  strong  and  puffy. 
Only  the  most  daring  of  aviators  ventured  into  the  air  for 
any  length  of  time  on  this  fifth  day  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national Aviation  Meet. 

The  crowds  had  been  pouring  into  the  grounds  since  two 
o'clock.  This  was  the  day  that  Larry  Jerwan  was  to  try 
to  beat  his  own  altitude  record,  which  he  established  the 
first  day  of  the  meet,  15,7'90  feet.  He  was  undotibtedly 
the  star  of  the  meet.  None  of  the  lesser  aviators  dared 
to  make  the  daring  dips  and  spirals  which  ho  executed.  1  lis 
machine  sometimes  seemed  to  stand  on  its  very  end. 
When  his  huge  biplane  left  the  ground,  all  eyes  were  upon 
it  tlie  whole  time  until  it  gently  glided  to  the  earth  or  soared 
a\\a\'  out  of  sight  on  a  cross-countr\-  spin.      A  groat  scnsa- 
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tion  was  caused  when  it  was  announced  that  on  this  dax- 
he  would  try  to  beat  his  own  world's  record  for  altitude. 

Henri  Duval,  the  darini;-  little  French  aviator,  was  in  his 
hangar,  tinkering  with  his  seventy-horsepower  (;nonie 
motor,  when  the  announcer  yelled  that  Jerwan  was  about 
to  begin  his  altitude  climb.  He  threw  down  his  wrench 
with  a  curse.  "He's  a  fool  to  try  that  thing  in  this  wind," 
he  said. 

He  strolled  from  his  hangar  in  order  to  see  the  start. 
To  enter  the  open  starting  space  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stands, he  had  to  pass  between  Jerwan's  tent  and  the  tent 
of  another  aviator.  As  he  came  around  the  corner,  he  per- 
ceived one  of  Jerwan's  machanics  standing  between  the 
two  tents,  with  a  fiendish  grin  on  his  face,  watching  the 
machine  .as  it  rolled  along  the  ground  for  the  start.  He 
seemed  startled  at  Duval's  sudden  appearance. 

''What  have  you  been  doing?"  asked  Duval. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  mechanic. 

"Yes,  you  have.     What  have  you  done  to  that  machine?" 

"I  haven't  done  a  thing,  sir."     Duval  became  impatient. 

"Well,  we're  rivals  in  this  business,  you  know.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  to — 

"It's  his  elevating  plane,  sir;  you  watch  it,  it'll  never  stand 
this  wind.     He  fired  me  last — " 

"You  dirty  scoundrel !"  he  exclaimed.  In  a  moment  he 
was  upon  the  mechanic.  The  struggle  was  fierce  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  Duval  soon  grabbed  him  by  the  throat  and 
throttled  him  into  insensibility. 

The  big  biplane  was  now  turning  at  the  far  end  of  the 
field  in  a  great  spiral,  ever  ascending.  Several  mechanics, 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  rushed  up  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was. 
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"Watch  this  man.  Don't  let  him  escape.  Here!  The 
rest  of  yon!  Get  ont  my  machine  as  qnickly  as  yon  can! 
Xo  time  to  spare !" 

The  faint  buzz  of  Jerwan's  motor  could  be  heard  as  he 
passed  high  over  the  center  of  the  held. 

The  little  Bleriot  monoplane  was  qnickly  rolled  into  the 
open  space  for  the  start.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  his  seat 
and  the  engine  was  started. 

"What  shall  I  tell  the  announcer?"  asked  his  mechani- 
cian. 

"Altitude." 

He  gave  the  signal  to  let  go.  The  little  monoplane 
sprung  away  as  if  hlled  with  life.  For  a  scant  seventy 
yards  it  skimmed  the  turf  and  then  took  the  air  as  grace- 
fully as  a  bird.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  little 
lileriot  as  it  gained  speed  and  continued  to  rise.  The  very 
multitude  seemed  to  know  that  something  was  wrong.  A 
silence  hung  over  the  entire  crowd. 

The  biplane  was  making  a  turn  way  out  over  the  country 
and  high  in  the  air.  The  bird-like  monoplane  was  rising 
at  a  dangerously  sharp  angle  and  its  speed  was  terrific.  It 
made  a  sharp  turn  at  the  end  of  the  field,  and  started  climl)- 
ing  in  short,  stee])  spirals.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of 
the  motor  had  died  away.  The  big  aeroplane  was  again 
over  the  center  of  the  field,  but  a  mere  s])eck  in  the  heavens. 
Duval  was  swiftly  gaining.  It  now  appeared  as  if  the  two 
machines  were  on  the  same  plane,  l)nt  jerwan  was  really 
far  al)()\e  liim. 

I  )uval  (juickly  glanced  oxer  his  head  to  gauge  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  He  opened  the  throttle  to  its  full 
capacitw  The  se\en-c\lin(ler  (lUome  was  spinning  at  two 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  The  air  wliizzed  past  him 
at  a  terrific  rate.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
seat.      He   was   rai)i(lly   gaining.      The   grandstands   looked 
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like  match  l)Oxes  to  him.  In  fi\e  miniUcs  lie  was  on  a  planr 
of  ilie  big  machine  and  rapidly  overtakini^  il.  lie  s\\  nnj; 
ont  lo  the  side  to  avoid  the  rnsh  of  wind  from  the  twin 
propellers.  In  a  moment  he  had  passed  the  hiplane  and 
then  tnrned  and  crossed  direct!)-  in  front  of  it.  lie  ai^ain 
execnted  this  manenver,  and  this  time  he  j^axe  a  (jnick  dip 
as  he  passed  in  view  of  Jerwan.  The  bii;-  biplane  answered 
with  a  similar  dip,  and  Dnval  slnfted  his  elexator  and 
dropped  toward  the  earth.  Jerwan  immediately  lowered 
his  own  elevator  and  followed. 

The  people  below  waited  exi)ectantly  for  tlie  aero])lanes 
to  come  back  into  view.  The  biplane  appeared  iirst  and 
great  cheering  broke  out  as  he  glided  to  a  stop  in  front  ol 
the  grandstands.  The  little  Bleriot  followed  soon  after 
and  came  to  a  stop  not  far  from  Jerwan's  plane.  Duval 
sprang  out  and  in  a  moment  Jerwan  was  at  his  side  grasj)- 
ing  his  hand. 

"What  was  the  trouble,  old  man?  I  knew  you  wanted 
me  to  come  down  by  all  those  antics  you  cut.  Wdiat's 
wrong?" 

"If  you'll  look  at  that  elevator  of  yours,  I  don't  think 
you  will  have  to  ask  me.  Gee,  but  it's  cold  up  there  w  ith- 
out  one's  leather  tog^s  on."  L.  L.,  'ir>. 


'i=> 


The  Reign  of  King  Bug. 

"Is  it  necessary  that  we  mount  all  these  insects  tonight?" 
asked  Tom,  as  we  trudged  along  the  walk  leading  to  the 
Entomological  Laboratory.  We  had  been  collecting  insects 
all  da),  and  the  many  chases  tliat  the  tieet-winged  moths 
and  butterflies  had  given  us,  had  tired  us  completely.  All 
clay  long,  we  collected  the  active  little  varmints.  Every 
imaginable   habitant   had   been   inspected.     From   the   tops 
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of  the  trees,  to  the  mtid  in  the  ponds,  we  had  searched  for 
them.  The  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  and  an 
irresistible  desire  to  get  away  from  our  work  beset  us. 
Our  bodies  ached  from  the  tiresome  labor.  Sleep  and 
hunger  offered  enticing  inducements  to  us,  if  we  would 
leave  our  work.  To  our  sorrow,  however,  the  bugs  had 
to  be  mounted,  and  the  large  winged  butterflies  demanded 
that  we  press  their  wings. 

"Anyway,  Tom,  let  us  talk  it  over  before  we  start  to 
work."  Tom,  being  quite  willing  to  take  the  rest,  we  sat 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  building.  \\>  agreed  that  we  had 
had  stacks  of  fun :  that  we  had  captured  some  valuable 
specimens;  and  that  we  were  tired  of  seeing  bugs.  A  few 
disputes  arose  concerning  the  names  of  some  of  the  insects, 
but  gradually  we  began  to  agree  with  each  other  without 
question.  The  conversation  became  one  of  grunts  and 
monosyllables. 

My  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  bugs.  I  imagined 
that  I  saw  every  possible  kind  of  insect.  Soon  I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  true.  The  air  in  front  of  me  was 
filled  with  brightly  colored  butterflies.  Little  greasy  black 
bugs  ran  each  other  all  around  on  the  steps.  In  their  midst 
I  stood  and  waved  frantically  with  my  net,  but  could  never 
catch  one.  Short-legged,  big-bodied  insects  ambled  all  over 
the  ground  beneath  me.  At  last,  I  grew  tired  of  hopelessly 
trying  to  catch  them,  and  gave  up  the  attemj)!.  As  soon 
as  I  sat  down,  the  bugs  started  after  me.  The  short- 
legged  ones  had  acquired  long  legs.  They  walked  up  to 
me  and  began  to  crawl  all  over  me.  I  was  i)()wcrless  to 
resist  them.  P)eetles  with  huge  jaws  pulled  at  my  clothing. 
Others  inserted  their  sharp  beaks  into  my  llesh.  Insects 
of  all  descriptions  were  arriving;  small  ones  crawled  down 
my  collar,  others  wiggled  up  my  trouser  legs.  Those  hor- 
rid short-legged  bugs  did  not  cease  growing   for  a  minute. 
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and  tlieir  size  was  now  beconiini;-  alarniin<,'.  They  seemed 
to  have  no  desire  other  than  to  stalk  around  over  me. 
Their  weight  could  now  Ije  felt  as  they  stepped  about  with 
their  six  legs. 

This  parade  over  me  was  destined  to  end.  however.  .\ 
huge  moth,  whose  fiery  red  eyes  seemed  to  he  looking 
everywhere  at  once,  Ikw  u])  and  fluttered  over  me.  W'lien 
directi}"  over  me,  it  i)ause(l.  Its  power  of  remaining  per- 
fectly motionless  while  in  mid-air  filled  me  with  awe.  .\ 
feeling  of  fear  overpowered  me.  The  moth  was  giving 
directions,  and,  in  response  to  them,  those  liuge  hugs 
attached  their  Ijeaks  to  my  clothing  and  began  to  drag  me 
down  the  steps  and  away  towards  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  little  insects  swarmed  all  over  me.  Two  horrid  little 
beetles  had  a  dispute  as  to  which  was  to  perch  upon  the  end 
of  my  nose,  which  ended  in  a  compromise,  each  taking- 
refuge  in  an  ear.  The  huge  moth  flew  in  front  of  the 
procession,  pausing  occasionally  to  allow  those  dragging 
me  to  catch  up  with  it.  At  last  it  alit  by  a  huge  barrel, 
giving  directions  that  I  be  i)ut  into  it. 

The  procession  ended  abruptly,  and  I  was  pushed  into 
the  cask.  They  pushed  a  cover  tightly  over  the  opening, 
making  me  a  hopeless  prisoner.  It  was  a  relief  to  get 
away  from  my  tormenters,  but  it  was  short  lived.  A 
strong  suffocating  odor  began  to  fill  the  barrel.  Horrors! 
Were  they  going  to  kill  me  with  a  gas,  as  I  had  often  done 
their  relatives !  The  odor  became  stronger  every  instant. 
I  tried  to  hold  my  breath,  but  that  was  impossible. 
Attempts  to  knock  out  the  head  of  the  barrel  were  futile. 
Soon  my  feeble  exertions  ended.  My  eyes  seemed  to  be 
swimming  in  my  head,  and  a  continual  roar  sang  in  my 
ears.  I  seemed  to  be  turning  rapidly  round  and  round. 
Then,  a  feeling  of  relief  came  for  an  instant,  only  \n  be 
ended    bv    a    horrible    contraction    of    mv    muscles,    which 
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seemed  to  tear  them  loose  from  the  bones.  A  painful  con- 
gestion of  my  lungs,  followed  immediately  by  a  shooting, 
piercing  pain,  through  my  entire  body,  and  I  was  uncon- 
scious. 

Suddenly  I  felt  something  pinching  my  side.  "Xow  they 
are  fastening  me  to  a  board,"  I  thought.  To  my  joy  I 
heard  the  friendly  voice  of  Tom,  saying,  "Wake  up.  Jack, 
we  must  take  those  bugs  out  of  that  poison  bottle." 

"With  pleasure,"  I  replied.  D.,  'li. 

*>    ♦J.    ^    ^ 

How  James  Was  Tried. 

Uncle  John  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  his  small 
but  comfortable  shanty,  quietly  puffing  away  at  his  old 
cob  pipe,  when  James,  the  only  grandson  of  his  old  massa, 
whom  he'd  followed  through  many  of  the  hottest  battles 
of  the  Confederate  War,  stepped  into  the  house. 

"Xow,  what  in  de  worl'  der  ye  want  here  on  dis  Sunday 
evenin',"  said  Uncle  John,  as  he  raised  up  in  his  chair. 

"Hush,  Uncle,  I've  only  come  to  warn  you,"  said  James. 

"Warn  me  'bout  wat?  IMess  your  soul;  warn  me  'bout 
wat?" 

"  'Bout  the  sheriff  ihey  have  at  you.  Uncle,"  said  James, 
breaking  into  tears. 

"Orh,  come  on.  hush  yer  cryin'.  James;  I  ain't  done 
nothin'  to  be  put  in  jail  fer." 

"I  know  vou  ain't,  but  mamma  says  \'ou  stole  that  ten 
dollars  from  her  desk;  and  slie's  sent  for  the  sheriff  to 
come  and  arres'  you.  Come  and  lenime  hide  you  in  my 
ca\e.      I'll  bring  you  something  to  eat   e\ery   day." 

On  hearing  that  his  young  Mis.ses  had  accused  him  of 
stealing.  L'ncle  John  himself  broke  into  tears.  "Law  bless 
m\'  soul,  and  dis  is  wat  1  i>et  fer  all  I'se  done  ter  de  Missis.  ' 
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he  said.  "Xo,  James,  T  don'  want  tcr  hide.  I'll  jus'  «(o 
oher  an  see  'lx)nt  dat  nionew"  vSo  saying,  ihe  old  nej^ro 
pnl  on  his  coat  and  liat.  took  his  cane  in  hanch  an(h  with 
James  h}-  his  side,  walked  over  to  the  yard. 

As  they  entered  the  gale,  the  sheriff  came  np  and  was 
ahout  to  pnt  the  handcnffs  on  Uncle  John,  when  James 
stnck  his  two  little  hands  in  the  way,  and  said:  "Here,  pnl 
tliem  on  me,  l)ul  don't  dare  touch  Tncie  John;  he  ain't  stole 
no  money."  The  sheriti  only  brushed  James  aside,  and 
soon  had  the  cuffs  locked  on  John's  arms. 

While  this  was  being  done,  James  had  slipped  around 
and  drawn  a  large  revolver  from  the  sherift"s  pocket.  He 
stepped  to  one  side,  and,  levehng  the  revolver  at  the  sheriff's 
head,  said:  "Unlock  those  handcuffs." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sheriff'  was  handcuft'ed  and  securely 
locked  in  the  fowl  house,  where,  as  James  said,  he  was  to 
spend  the  night. 

After  having  locked  the  sheriff  in  the  fowl  house,  James 
and  Uncle  John  went  to  see  Mrs.  Rucker,  who,  upon  their 
approach,  looked  up  suddenly  and  exclaimed.  "Uncle  John, 
how  dare  you  put  your  foot  in  my  house?  Get  out!  get 
out,  immediately !" 

"Oh,  Missus,  ]^Iissus,  ain't  vou  g^ot  no  fais  in  me?"  said 
Uncle  John  in  a  choking  voice. 

"Mamma,  you  know  Uncle  John  ain't  sto4e  no  money," 
added  James. 

At  this,  ]Mrs.  Rucker  ran  her  hand  into  the  old  negro's 
hip  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  crisp  ten  dollar  hill,  w  fiicii  she 
held  before  them. 

"I  'clare,  I  nebber  'nowed  it  was  dere.  ^^lissus,"  said 
Uncle  John;  "I  'clare  I  ain't  had  nuffin  to  do  wid  puttin' 
it  dere,  mum." 

"Well,  will  you  please  tell  me  how  else  it  could  ha\e  got 
in  there?" 
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"I  'clare,  ]^Iissus,  I  really  don'  know,  but  I  'spose  some 
ghos'  mus'  ter  put  it  dere.'' 

''Yes,  I  guess  some  ghost  must  have  put  it  there :  and 
it  must  ha^•e  been  a  black  ghost  at  that,  too.  Wait  here 
just  a  minute,  Uncle,  I  want  to  see  if  supper's  ready  yet." 

On  leaving  the  room,  ]\Irs.  Rucker  went  out  to  look  for 
the  sheriff;  but  she  had  scarcely  reached  the  back  porch, 
when  Annie,  James'  seven-year-old  sister,  came  running 
up,  crying,  "There's  somebody  in  the  fowl  house,  ]\Iamma. 
an'  he's  stealin'  all  the  chickens,  too.''  Airs.  Rucker  ran 
upstairs,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  she  and  her  husband  were 
watching  the  thief  from  behind  a  small  pen,  which  stood 
directly  in  front  of  the  house. 

]\Ir.  Rucker,  pistol  in  hand,  crawled  up  within  five  yards 
of  the  door,  held  his  weapon  out  before  hiuL  and  cried  : 
''Hands  up!"  In  response,  the  sheriff  brought  both  hands 
high  above  his  head,  and,  walking  to  the  side  of  his  jail, 
said :  "Here,  hurry  and  let  me  out  of  this  place  ;  do  you 
want  me  to  spend  the  night  in  here?"  Mr.  Rucker  jumped 
to  his  feet,  unlocked  the  door,  and  behold,  before  him,  a 
large  pair  of  handcuffs,  but  Pierce  Stack,  a  sheriff  of  no 
small  reputation,  had  almost  faded  from  view. 

After  seeing  who  the  supposed  chicken  thief  had  turned 
out  to  be,  Mrs.  Rucker  joined  her  husband,  and,  with  hiuL 
listened  to  the  sheriff's  story. 

When  this  story,  and  the  laughter  which  it  produced,  were 
over,  the  three  went  to  the  house  where  they  found  Uncle 
John  with  his  face  in  his  hands.  an<l  James  with  clinched 
fists  by  his  side. 

"Why.  John."  said  Mr.  Rucker.  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"what  is  this  you've  done  now?" 

"(  'clare.  sah.  Mr.  Rucker,  I  ain't  done  nothing."  said 
John.  "  'cept  dat  de  missus  foun'  some  mone\'  in  mah 
pocket.      I  hit   I  'dare,  boss,  I  don'  know  how  it  got  dar." 
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''Well,  John,  there  wasn't  but  one  way  tor  it  to  j^el  there. 
I  hate  to  send  you,  but  1  gue.ss  you'll  have  to  ^^o  U)  jail. 
Conie,  Mr.  Pierce,  handcuff  him  and  let's  ^l'{  throui^di  with 
this.      I've  got  my  business  to  attend  to." 

The  sheriff  walked  over  to  John,  put  the  old  negro's 
wet  and  feeble  hands  into  the  iron  clamps,  and  began  to 
lead  him  from  the  room.  James  fell  on  his  knees  before 
his  mother,  and,  with  tears  rolling  dow  n  liis  cheeks,  begged 
her  not  to  send  his  Uncle  John  away. 

Mrs.  Rucker  then  walked  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  said :  "Uncle  John,  to  test  James'  friendship  for  you,  I 
myself  put  that  money  in  your  pocket  the  other  day  while 
you  were  asleep.  Here  it  is  again.  You  and  James  can 
divide  it." 

As  the  cuffs  were  being  taken  off  the  old  negro's  hands 
a  smile  illumined  his  face,  and,  grasping  the  arm  of  his 
young  protector,  he  exclaimed,  "Come  along,  Jim,  guess  it 
mus'  be  'bout  supper  time."  A\'.  L).  B.,  '13. 

♦J.    ♦♦«    ♦♦♦    ^* 

To  the  Passing  Confederate  Soldiers. 

Old  Time  fails  not  his  constant  rounds. 

Nor  do  the  years  their  passing  end ; 
Youth  once,  is  youth  no  more,  and  sounds 

Are  changed  from  aught  of  usual  blend ; 
But  mourn  not,  O,  thou  noble  men ! 

Thine  was  an  ever  worthy  cause. 
Though  lost  mid  battle's  roaring  din. 

Thy  failure  is  but  true  applause. 

Full  many  years  have  come  and  passed 
Since  last  thou  met'st  on  lighting  held. 

Yet  mem'ry  holds  in  fondling  clasp 

Thv  forms,  and  in  her  shinin"-  shield 
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She  bids  thee  look,  though  tears  reveal 
Thy  pensive  minds  recalling  pain 

And  scenes — would  that  they  were  concealed ! 
And  bitter  thoughts  flow  not  again. 

But  come  they  will  of  early  days. 

Wdien  all  was  free  from  troubling  care, 
Ere  war  had  spread  its  gloomy  haze 

On  this  our  noble  Southland  fair; 
When  life  was  young,  and  hope  a  prayer 

To  save  the  Union  and  the  State. 
Well  answered  thou  though  fell  the  tear 

Of  grief  as  swooped  the  arm  of  fate. 

Sad  were  thy  mothers'  loving  hearts. 
When  blew  the  bugle  call  to  arms ; 

Sad  as  the  love  when  joy  departs 

And  leaves  fond  hope  a  cringing  form. 

But,  sadness  could  not  l)rook  alarm. 
Xor  serve  a  cause  in  earnest  tight : 

"To  war,"  they  criell  though  tears  ran  warm- 
To  war — ''twas  for  our  country's  right. 

In  flowing  grief  with  tear  dimmed  face 

Thy  leave  was  taken,  knowing  not 
That  tliou  shouldst  ne'er  review  the  place 

Of  home,  blithe  childhood's  liallowed   s])()t, 
And  i)arting  left  a  dark'ning  blot 

^riiat  years  have  not  yet  washed  awa\'. 
Such  scenes  sliall  ne\er  be  forgot 

As  long  as  (ilor\'  holds  her  s\\a\'. 

With   coin-age   strong   and   earnestness 

Thou  fought'st  the  bloody  battles  through. 

Though  lost  the  cause,  what   full  success 
Can  e'er  eclipse  th\    failure  true? 
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.\  few.  only  a  scattered  tew 

Returned.      O  ^real,  O  noble  band  I 

That  found  a  grave,  to  thee  we  do 

Our  praise,  and  Fame  bids  thy  name  to  stand. 

Hard  were  the  days  when  war  was  o'er. 

Thy  pillaged  homes  in  ashes  lay ; 
A  darkened  chaos  reigned,  and  sore 

Were  things  with  old  time  passed  away. 
But  from  this  mass  of  vile  decay 

Thou  shap'st  well  this,  our  Southern  land, 
A  land  we  gladly  own  today. 

The  honor's  thine,  O,  glorious  band  ! 

Sweet  be  thy  days  as  Time  rolls  on. 

And  dear  the  passing  years  to  thee. 
The  scenes  of  battle  now  are  gone. 

And  all  mo\'es  quiet  and  i)eace fully. 
In  life's  closing  hour  mayst  thou  see 

Our  land  still  in  its  heritage  blest, 
And  then  in  holy  ectasy 

Pass  into  eternal  rest.  W.  J.  Huxtkr.  '1 


The  Destrudion  of  College  Property. 

All  of  use  are,  or  should  be,  proud  of  Clemson.  We  like 
to  see  the  public  support  her,  and  we  like  to  see  her  xisitors 
go  away  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  the  etticienc\-  of 
the  i)lace.  These  visitors  form  their  opinions  from  the 
appearance  of  things  in  general,  and  we  are  respc^nsible  in 
a  large  way  for  this  appearance,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
The  officers  of  the  college  are  doing  their  part  towards 
improving  the  campus,  the  buildings,  etc..  and  it  is  uj)  to 
us  to  do  ours.     There  is  not  a  man  among  us  who  is  not 
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proud  of  our  barracks  since  the  great  improvements  have 
been  made.  These  barracks  are  our  homes  for  nine  months 
out  of  the  year,  and  we  should  look  on  them  as  such.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  boy  in  college  who  would 
delil^erately  do  anything  to  mar  the  looks  of  the  buildings, 
furniture,  etc.,  and  yet  college  property  is  being  destroyed 
every  day.  This  wanton  destruction  of  college  proi>erty 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  deliberate  intentions  of  the 
boys,  btit  rather  to  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  on  their 
part. 

There's  a  great  tendency  among  the  1x)ys  to  regard  lightly 
in  value  and  appreciation  anything  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege. Some  boys  may  be  catching  ball  near  the  barracks, 
one  makes  a  wild  throw  and  a  window  is  broken.  Xothing 
is  said  and  the  boys  go  on  catching,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and,  perhaps,  another  glass  is  broken.  All  this 
shows  lack  of  appreciation  and  care. 

That  the  college  has  an  interest  in  our  comfort  and  well 
being  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  improxing  conditions  in  general. 
Porches  have  been  made  and  rustic  chairs  placed  on  theuL 
at  no  little  cost  to  the  college,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
cadets.  The  best  way  for  us  to  thank  the  college  is  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  her  interest  b\-  protecting  Iier 
property. 

W'e  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  if  we  are  not 
going  to  be  progressive  ourselves,  we  certainly  should  not 
try  to  block  the  way  of  progress.  W'e  have  been  and  are 
still  asleej)  to  the  fact  that  when  we  destroy  college  prop- 
erty, we  are  doing  ourselves  more  harm  than  we  are  doing 
the  college.  Let  us  wake  up  and  view  the  thing  in  the 
right  light.  Let  us  look  upon  the  college  as  our  home,  and 
the  college  proi>erty  as  the  property  of  the  home,  and  let 
us  protect  it  as  such. 
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There  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  resent  as  an  insult 
a  stranger  coming  here  and  deliberately  breaking  the  glasses 
and  destroying  other  college  properly.  And  yet  we 
allow  our  old  associates,  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness, 
to  enter  our  hearts  and  we  destroy  the  property  ourselves. 
Men,  it  is  wrong  from  every  standpoint.  It  is  direcllv 
opposed  to  e\er  moral  and  economic  law;  it  is  in  direct 
opjXDsition  to  the  laws  of  gentlemanly  cti(|uette,  and  we.  as 
South  Carolina  gentlemen,  cannot  afford  to  let  it  continue. 


A  Change  in  Luck. 

Almost  as  far  back  as  Perry  could  remember,  luck  had 
been  against  him.  When  he  was  only  six  years  of  age.  his 
mother  had  died.  His  dismissal  from  college  for  a  boyish 
misdemeanor  had  helped  to  bring  his  father  to  an  untimely 
death.  A  year  later,  the  one  girl  he  loved,  and  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  eloped  with  his  best  friend.  Heartbroken  and 
disgusted,  he  sold  the  little  property  left  him  by  his  father, 
and  moved  to  Xew  York  city.  Here  the  attractions  of 
Wall  Street  proved  irresistible,  and  he  was  soon  drawn 
into  speculation.  In  the  first  deal  he  was  the  winner  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  but  again  luck  turned  on  him.  and 
he  was  left  penniless. 

For  two  weeks  after  the  loss  of  his  money,  Perry  had 
wandered  the  streets  of  the  city,  hunting  for  employment. 
Like  hundreds  of  others,  he  was,  time  after  time,  turned 
away  by  the  stern  business  men,  to  whom  he  was  but  one 
among  many.  For  a  time  he  secured  food  from  a  free 
lunch  counter,  and  slept  in  a  dilapidated  garage ;  but  soon 
he  was  deprived  of  even  these. 

It  was  a  night  after  two  weeks  of  vain  searching  for 
work  that  Perry  lay  on  a  bench  in  Avenue  Park,  hungry 
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and  driven  to  desperation  by  his  ill  luck,  and  the  inhumane 
citizens  of  the  city.  He  was  heartily  tired  of  such  a  life. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  live  for  now,  and  he  began 
to  think  of  some  means  of  ending  such  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. \Miile  in  this  frame  of  mind,  someone  approached 
from  behind  and  touched  his  shoulder.  Looking  u]),  he 
beheld,  by  the  moonlight,  a  tall,  black-haired,  keen-eyed 
man,  wrapped  in  an  overcoat. 

"Young  man,"  the  stranger  began,  "I  have  been  watch- 
ing you  daily  for  some  time  lately,  and  my  judgment  of 
humanity  has  led  me  to  select  you  as  the  one  to  make  a 
wonderful  donation  to  science.  This  is  what  I  exi)ect  of 
}ou.  T  am  the  inventor  of  the  famous  \\'ilder's  biplane, 
in  which  Orling  made  his  wonderful  flight  across  the  city. 
Lately  I  have  invented  an  apparatus  which  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  many  fatalities  among  the  explorers  of  the  air. 
It  is  a  wonderful  parachute,  which  is  to  be  worn  as  a  part 
of  the  headgear  of  the  aeronaut,  as  it  is  very  light  and 
recjuires  little  space.  It  unfolds  itself  while  the  aeronaut 
is  falling.  To  test  this  wonderful  apparatus  recpiires  a 
man  of  some  courage  ami  daring.  ^Nly  physician  has  dis- 
(lualified  me  from  making  the  test  on  account  of  heart 
failure,  but  I  think  1  have  found  in  you  the  man  recjuired." 

The  man  paused  for  a  moment,  but  Perr\-  did  not 
look  up. 

*'\'()ur  reward,"  the  man  continued,  "will  not  only  be  a 
fortiuie  in  money.  l)ut  the  name  you  will  make  for  your- 
self will  more  than  recompense  you  for  the  small  risk.  \ 
know  the  parachute  is  a  success,  or  I  would  not  endanger 
vour  life.  To  ])e  about  our  business."  he  went  on.  "we  will 
go  u])  to  the  top  slor\'  of  the  Singer  building,  and  all  you 
ha\e  to  do  is  to  jump  from  the  window  with  the  parachute 
attached  to  your  head.  There  is  no  possible  chance  tor 
failure.      Xow.  are  \()u  the  man  I  look  nou  tor?" 
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Perry  hesitated  tor  a  nionient.  "I  am  xour  man.  I 
think,"  he  iinally  answered.  Then,  without  another  word, 
he  rose  and  followed  the  stranger. 

******** 

Stan(hng"  on  a  window  ledge  at  the  top  of  \ew  \'ork's 
tallest  skyscraper,  looking  down  \nU)  l^roadway.  hundreds 
of  feet  below,  and  at  the  scattered  arc  lights,  w  hich  twinkled 
like  stars.  Perry  was  amazed  at  his  own  calmness.  He  little 
cared  if  the  invention  was  a  failure.  Already  the  tall 
stranger  was  fixing  a  curious  helmet-shai>ed  affair  to  his 
head,  and  yet  he  had  not  asked  to  examine  it.  When  the 
helmet  was  buckled  to  his  head,  he  shook  hands  with  the 
stranger.  Then,  turning,  he  looked  below  to  select  a  place 
for  his  landing.  His  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  but  w  ithout 
hesitation  he  drew  back  for  his  spring  into  space.  At  this 
moment,  the  stranger  grasi)ed  his  arm. 

"Just  a  moment,"  he  said.  and.  pulling  back  his  oxercoat, 
revealed  to  .Perry  the  well  known  1)a(lge  of  the  city  secret 
service. 

"Young  man,"  he  continued,  'T  was  not  mistaken  in  tak- 
ing you  for  a  man  of  courage.  My  i)urpose  in  l)ringing 
you  here  was  not  for  testing  this  apparatus,  but  to  test  your 
courage.  This  is  one  of  Xew  York's  methods  of  selecting 
her  corps  of  policemen  and  plain-clothes  men.  You  may 
consider  yourself  employed  as  one  of  the  city's  many  l)lue- 
coated  officials,  if  you  so  desire,  at  a  salary  (lei)ending  upon 
your  efficiency." 

Perry  was  astonished.      His  luck  had  turned,  after  all. 

C.   I.   K.,  '1:3. 
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The  Young  Man's  Prayer. 

To  me  give  strength,  Immortal  King, 

The  wishes  of  mother,  to  revere. 
And  when  the  tempest  whirls  with  sin, 

May  that  memory  sweet  and  dear 
Bear  me  beyond  the  whirling  din. 

To  me  give  strength,  Immortal  King, 

To  pass  the  sounds  of  vice's  den ; 
Rejoicing  reach  the  House  of  Prayer, 

Where  I  may  learn  the  love  of  men. 
And  praise  the  Lord  of  Glory  there. 

To  me  give  strength,  Immortal  Lord, 
To  fight  the  way  for  Thy  sweet  love. 

That  love  has  borne  me  safe  in  life. 

Through  grace  and  guidance  from  above, 

Without  the  scars  of  sin  and  strife. 

To  me  give  strength,  Immortal  Lord, 

To  help  who  fall  the  way  along, 
To  reach  that  bright  and  hai)py  land 

\Miere  angel  choirs  in  joyous  song- 
Do  praise  their  king — a  happy  band. 

To  me  give  strength.  Immortal  King, 
To  l>ear  the  cross — a  servant  true — 

In  every  fierce  and  doubtful  fight; 
And  where  I  be,  what  e'er  I  do, 

May  I  triumph  for  God  and  Right. 

To  me  give  Faith,  O,  Blessed  Lord, 

That  when  Thou  bid'st  me  come, 
To  speed  away  on  wings  of  love, 

To  Heaven's  celestial  home. 
And  live  for  age  in  peace  above. 

R.   l'\  J.,  or  Joco..  '14. 
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The  Coburn  Players. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  C(jl)urn  Players  presented 
''The  Merchant  of  Venice"  to  a  very  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  play  was  given  on  the  cain])us  green,  a  spot 
on  the  campus  just  east  of  the  Calhoun  mansion  liaxing 
been  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Seats  were  conveniently 
arranged  and  the  scenery  placed  on  this  spot  of  the  campus, 
giving  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  excellent  presentation  of 
this  great  Shakespearian  play.  The  players  were  remem- 
bered from  last  year,  when  they  presented  "As  You  Like 
It"  on  the  campus  here;  and,  having  seen  them  play  once, 
many  were  able  to  better  appreciate  this  second  play  given 
here  at  Clemson  by  this  company  of  players.  A  synopsis 
of  the  story  had  been  previously  given  the  cadets  in  a  lec- 
ture on  the  play  by  Professor  Furman,  and  all  were  able 
to  appreciate  it  to  the  fullest  as  it  was  presented. 

Each  scene  was  vivid  and  realistic.  The  players  all  s[)oke 
and  acted  their  parts  well,  and  the  intense  interest  and  atten- 
tion that  were  shown  on  all  the  faces  in  the  audience,  spoke 
the  appreciation  which  the  members  of  the  audience  had 
for  the  manner  in  which  "The  ^lerchant  of  \'enice"  was 
presented.  A  good  number  of  people  from  the  surround- 
ing country  and  towns  came  over  to  see  the  play,  and  all 
enjoyed  it.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  get  the  Coburn  Players 
back  to  Clemson  next  year. — The  Tiger. 


Winning. 

It  takes  a  little  courage 
And  a  little  self-control, 

And  some  grim  determination 
If  vou  want  to  reach  a  goal. 
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It  takes  a  deal  of  striving. 

And  a  firm  and  stern  set  chin. 
Xo  matter  what  the  battle. 

If  you're  really  out  to  win. 

There  is  no  easy  path  to  glory, 

There's  no  rosy  road  to  fame, 
Life,  however  we  may  view  it. 

Is  no  simple  parlor  game ; 
But  its  prizes  call  for  fighting, 

For  endurance  and  for  grit, 
For  a  rugged  disposition 

And  a  "don't-know  when  to  quit." 

You  must  take  a  blow  or  give  one, 

You  must  risk  and  you  must  lose. 
And  expect  that  in  the  struggle 

You  will  sufi^er  from  a  bruise. 
But  you  musn't  wince  or  falter. 

If  a  fight  you  once  begin; 
Be  a  man  and  face  the  battle — 

That's  the  only  way  to  win. 

— Detroit  Free  Press 


Clemson's  Representative  at  Rock  Hill. 

Clemson  was  represented  at  the  State  Intercollegiate 
Oratorical  Association,  held  at  Rock  llill,  on  last  I'riday 
night.  Ai)ril  2(1,  by  Mr.  1).  \\.  llill,  of  the  senior  class.  Mr. 
llill  is  a  member  of  the  Calhoun  v^ociety,  an  ex-presidcnt 
of  that  society,  and  has  l)een  one  of  its  hardest  working 
men  ever  since  he  entered  college  in  tlie  fall  of  \\H)S.  He 
won  the  orator's  medal  given  by  his  society  this  year,  also 
the  Ixayhill  medal  for  excelling  in  declamation.  Mr.  llill 
is  an  electrician,  is  barracks  electrician,  and  is  a  member  of 
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the  literary  staff  of  Taps,  'l:i.  I'x'unbcrj^  county  is  the  lioinr 
of  tliis  young  man,  and  its  ])ul)lic  schools  <:;i\e  him  his  carh 
education.  He  entered  Clemson  in  the  fall  of  lIM)s.  and 
has.  by  his  hard  work,  attained  these  honors  in  college  hi'e. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Hill's  oration  was  "The  Xeeds  of  a 
Nation,"  and  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  needs 
of  a  nation  grow  with  the  nation,  just  as  the  needs  of  a 
child  grow  with  the  child,  and  a  nation  needs  men— men 
of  fixity  of  purpose  and  determination. 

Mr.  Petrea,  of  Newberry  College,  won  first  place  in  the 
contest  at  Rock  Hill.  Though  ^Ir.  Hill  did  not  win  first 
place  for  Clemson.  he  delivered  his  oration  in  good  style, 
and  brought  credit  to  himself  and  his  college. — The  Tiyci'. 
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Editor-in-Chief:  J.  M.  WORKMAN,  '12. 


Our  college  is  much  that  we  want  it.  It  stands  high  as  a 
school  of  technologx .  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  and  we 
lia\e  nuu'li  to  he  proud  of  in  holh  our  college  and  its  re[)u- 
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tation.  But  while  we  have  much  that  is 
Our  College,     good,    we   have   much   that    is   bad.     Tlicrc 

are  some  fauhs  in  the  State  laws  governing 
the  college,  and  some  faulty  rules  adopted  by  the  P>uard 
of  Trustees.  The  faculty  and  the  corps  have  much  room 
for  improvements,  and  they,  because  they  are  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  are  best  able  to  correct  mistakes  liere. 
Because  we  are  here  and  able  to  work  we  should,  both 
faculty  and  students  alike,  give  much  thought  to  the  needs 
of  our  college  and  the  part  we  can  take  in  supplying  those 
needs. 

Our  influence  is  the  most  valuable  asset  that  any  of  us 
possesses.  It  is  by  our  influence  that  we  succeed  in  most  of 
our  undertakings  in  life.  There  are  business  deals  carried 
out  every  day  by  men  of  influence,  the 
Our  Influence,  success  of  which  is  due  to  their  influence, 
^lany  men  succeed  or  fail  in  business 
because  they  do  not  have  influence  over  others. 

Influence  is  due  to  character,  disposition,  and  prepara- 
tion. All  these  causes  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  mould. 
Our  characters  we  are  forming;  our  dispositions  we  are 
giving  the  finishing  touches,  and  our  preparation  for  our 
work  we  are  making. 

In  preparing  ourselves  to  influence  others  we  must  study 
ourselves  and  then  human  nature. 

Not  long  ago  a  torpedo  was  invented  which  is  self-pro- 
pelling, and  is  controlled  from  the  ship  sending  it  out  by 
means  of  sound  waves,  transmitted  by  a  series  of  diaphrams 
under  the  ship  tuned  with  those  attached  to  the  torpedo. 
To  control  the  torpedo  these  two  sets  of  diaphrams  must 
be  exactly  in  time;  and  upon  this  rests  the  destiny  of  the 
marked   ship.     So   it   is   with   us;   if   we   would   influence 
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others,  we  must  know  their  controlhng  motives  and  so  tune 
our  lives  as  to  affect  theirs.  If  we  would  use  our  influence 
to  build  up  a  Greater  Clemson  we  must  study  the  conditions 
under  which  we  all  live,  and  tune  our  lives  so  as  to  guide 
others  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  the  college. 

The  Greater-Clemson  issue  of  The  Chronicle  has  been 

purposely  delayed  to  bring  the 

The  Grcater-Clcinson  time   of   issue   near  commence- 

Issiic  of  "The  Chronicle."     ment,    as   our   session   ends    so 

late  in  June.     Effort  has  been 

made  to  make  it  suggestive  of  the  Greater-Clemson,  and  to 

make  this  last  issue  attractive. 

<$»♦♦♦    ^    <j» 

A  Ready  Yarn. 
''I  approach  you  in  a  worthy  cause,  Mr.  Titewad.     We 
want  to  raise  $100,000 — a  prominent  philanthropist  off'ers 
to  contribute  a  quarter  of  it." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Titewad,  hastily,  "I  don't  mind 
giving  another  quarter.  Can  you  change  a  half?" — House- 
keeper. 

^    ♦♦•»    *$♦    4» 

A  Vacuum. 
Chairman  (addressing  a  meeting)  :  ''I  am  sure  we  will 
all  be  very  sorry  our  secretary  is  not  here  tonight.     I  can- 
not say  we  miss  'is  vacant  chair,  but  I  do  say  we  miss  'is 
vacant  face." — Tit-Bits. 

♦    <>    <*    ^ 
Discord. 
The   Musician:   "Ilang  it,    lUink,   don't   you   realize  that 
one  of  your  shoes  stjueaks  in   H  Hat   and   the  other  in   ]> 
major?" — Life. 


i 


Editors: 


G.  J.  HEARSEY,  '13. 


O.  F.  McCRARY,  '12. 


In  our  columns  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  attempted 
to  give  to  every  man  his  due.  We  have  sung  the  song  that 
the  editor  of  e^'ery  exchange  department  has  to  Hve,  write, 
and  swear  by — "Praise  where  praise  is  due;  but  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  only,  s'  help  me !" — and  in  adhering  to  its 
principles,  have  gwcn  both  barbed  shafts  and  honeyed 
words,  and  received  our  full  quota  of  the  same.  For  both 
we  are  thankful.  The  one  has  showed  us  where  we  erred, 
the  other  cheered  us  on  our  way.  With  a  view  of  granting 
the  oft-repeated  desire  that  we  might  ''see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,"  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  our 
sister  publications : 

The  Clcmson  CJironiclc  comes  to  us  with  a  very  neat 
and  attractive  cover.  The  contents  also  do  not  fall  short 
of  our  anticipations.  The  three  poems  all  have  good 
thought  and  display  much  poetical  power  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  We  expect  to  hear  from  them  again.  "Rat 
Smith"  is  an  excellent  story,  and  much  interest  is  added  by 
the  illustrations.  We  are  anxious  for  the  author  to  add 
another  chapter  to  the  story  at  an  early  date.  "Trying 
for  the  Prize"  has  a  good  plot  and  holds  our  attention 
closely  to  the  end.  *'A  Young  Alan's  Success"  is  a  fairly 
good  story,  and  we  can  speak  very  favorably  of  the  first 
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part.  However,  there  might  have  been  a  better  conclusion. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  a  man  with  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Wilson  would  have  given  his  daughter  away  just  because 
Mr.  Todd  did  what  any  other  man  would  have  done  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  one  great  deficiency  of  the 
magazine  is  its  absence  of  solid  reading  matter,  as  it  con- 
tains only  one  essay.  However,  this  essay  is  splendid  and 
gives  us  a  good  amount  of  advice  in  regard  to  negligence. 
The  only  criticism  that  we  can  make  about  it  is  that  too 
many  figures  of  speech  are  used.  We  heartily  agree  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  exchange  editor,  given  in  his  editorial. 
— The  Collegian. 

Among  the  most  attractive  of  our  exchanges  for  the 
month  is  The  Clemson  College  Chronicle.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  "Rat  Smith"  and  would  like  to  hear  more  of  his 
experiences.  "Trying  for  the  Prize"  was  good,  though 
it  might  have  been  clearer.  The  essay  on  "Neglect"  was 
very  well  written. — Bujf  and  Blue. 

The  Clemson  Chronicle.  This  is  a  very  welcome  new- 
comer to  our  editorial  table.  The  stories  in  the  magazine 
are  exceptionally  good,  above  the  average  both  in  plot  and 
style.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  lack  of  poetry,  the 
only  poem  throughout  the  plblication,  "My  Mother,"  falls 
far  short  of  the  general  excellence. — Brenau  Journal. 

♦J.    ^    «!►    ^ 
CyNICAIv. 

"I  don't  beheve  that  story  about  Nero  fiddling  while 
Rome  burned." 

"Why?" 

"Any  true  musician  would  have  known  better  than  to  try 
to  hold  an  audience  while  the  fire  department  was  turning 
out." — Washington  Star. 


Editor:  A.  K.  GOLDFINCH,  '12. 


While  publishing  the  following  list  of  newly  elected 
officers  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  session  of  1912-13,  we 
wish  to  thank  the  retiring  members,  who,  by  their  earnest 
and  constant  application,  have  done  so  much  toward  the 
success  of  our  work  this  school  year : 

Officers  Session  1912-1913. 

General  secretary,  Robert  L.  Sweeney;  president,  Doug- 
las L.  Cannon;  vice  president,  Walter  W.  Herbert;  record- 
ing secretary,  Audley  H.  Ward ;  treasurer,  Stewart  W. 
Rabb. 

Board  of  Advisors. — Dr.  R.  N.  Brackett,  chairman;  Hon. 
R.  W.  Simpson,  Hon.  M.  L.  Donaldson,  Prof.  T.  W.  Keitt, 
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Islr.  J.  H.  McClain,  Dr.  W.  ^[.  Riggs,  ^Ir.  Eugene  Sitton, 
Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  Prof.  Hale  Houston. 

Committees. 

Bible  Classes. — Chairman,  Frank  H.  Lathrop;  commit- 
teemen, C.  J.  King,  ^I.  W.  Hunter,  T.  C.  Haddon,  H.  H. 
Dukes. 

Religious  Meetings. — Chairman,  William  G.  ]\IcLeod ; 
committeemen,  J.  L.  Seal,  J.  E.  Dunlap,  J.  X.  ]^lcBride,  F. 
Connor. 

Soeial — Chairman,  Fred.  H.  ]\IcDonald ;  committeemen, 
J.  W.  Perrin,  T.  B.  Rogers,  R.  Robinson,  L.  H.  Stello. 

Missions. — Chairman,  C.  Scaife  Patrick;  committeemen, 
A.  C.  Turbeville,  J.  R.  Todd,  A.  R.  Boyd,  G.  R.  Briggs. 

Membership. — Chairman,  Thomas  F.  Davis;  committee- 
men, J.  H.  Kangeter,  P.  L.  McCall,  W.  T.  Kyzer,  J.  B. 
Douthit. 

Rural  Work. — Chairman,  Frank  \\\  Bouson ;  committee- 
men, E.  G.  Kittles,  C.  W.  Ward,  G.  H.  Pearce,  C.  J.  Ashe- 
more. 

Ad-certising. — Chairman.  H.  Arthur  Hagood;  commit- 
teemen, C.  K.  Dunlap,  J.  M.  Drakeford.  J.  G.  Oetzel,  B. 
L.  Hamilton. 

Prayer  Meetings. — Chairman,  John  C.  IJarksdale;  com- 
mitteemen, J.  C.  Fitzsimmons,  E.  H.  Presslcy,  H.  Bethea. 
G.  H.  Davis. 

Conferences. — Chairman,  Walter  W.  Herbert;  commit- 
teemen, G.  M.  Anderson,  L.  R.  Tarrant,  1).  1).  Tinsley,  F. 
1).  Slribling. 

Athletics. — Chairman.  Corren  P.  Younians ;  committee- 
men, W.  II.  iM-anipton.  G.  C.  McDermid  11.  L.  Parker.  E. 
M.  I'.vrd. 
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The  Association's  Mar-rcllous  Cruicfli. 

Xiiinber  of  students  applying  for  membership,   190M)J 7J 

Xumber  of  students  applying  for  membership,  190o-0() l(jo 

Number  of  students  applying  for  membership,  190(>-07 2M) 

Xumber  of  students  applying  for  memljership,   1910-11 320 

Xumber  of  students  aj)plying  for  membership,  1911-12 44.I 

Xuml)er  of  students  applying  for  membership,  1912-13 (?)  .i.io 

.Membership  fees  for  1904-05 $  do  00 

Membership  fees  for   1905-06* 25i  00 

Membership  fees  for   190()-07 348  00 

Membership  fees  for   1910-1 1 417  00 

Membership  fees  for   1911-12 481  00 

Membership  fees  for   1912-13 (?)  700  00 

Xumber  Bible  classes  led  by  students,  1904-05 3 

Xumber  Bible  classes  led  by  students,  1905-06 18 

X'umber  Bible  classes  led  by  students,  1906-07 39 

Xumber  Bible  classes  led  by  students,  1910-11 27 

Xumber  Bible  classes  led  by  students,  1911-12 30 

Xumber  Bible  classes  led  by  students,  1912-13 (?)  40 
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EVERYONE  knows  that  if  soil 
is  not  fertilized  it  will  soon 
wear  out.  The  barren  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  farms 
in  this  country  proves  this  state- 
ment. A  lar,c:e  percentage  of  this 
number  could  be  improved  if  ma- 
nure were  spread  judiciously. 

Field  experiments  prove  that 
eight  tons  of  manure  evenly  spread 
are  as  good  as  twice  that  number 
spread  in  a  haphazard  way.  Hand  spreading  requires  at  least  twenty  loads 
to  cover  an  acre.  With  a  manure  spreader,  eight  loads  will  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground  more  evenly,  but — 

Your  problem  of  soil  fertility  is  only  half  solved  when  you  decide  to  get  a 
manure  spreader.  The  other  half — of  equal  importance— is  in  deciding  just 
which  spreader  is  best  for  you  to  buy. 

If  you  investigate  thoroughly  and  decide  carefully,  you  will  select  a 
spreader  that  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  are  having  great 
success  with— one  of  the 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

The  simple  design  and  unusual  strength  of  all  working  parts  of  I  II  C 
Spreaders  account  for  their  long  life  and  light  draft. 

The  method  of  transmitting  power  from  the  wheels  to  the  beater  is 
simple  and  direct.  There  are  no  unnecessary  parts  to  wear.  The  beater  is 
large  in  diameter  and  the  teeth  are  long,  square,  and  chisel  pointed.  By 
using  this  style  of  tooth,  the  manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  is 
thrown  out  before  it  wedges  against  the  bars.  By  using 
a  square  tooth,  rimming  of  the  bars  is  overcome. 

The  apron  is  supported  by  steel  rollers  and  the  slats 
are  placed  close  together,  so  that  manure  does  not  sift 
down  and  interfere  with  the  movement  of  the  rollers. 
Tlie  steel  wheels  have  ample  strength  to  carry  mi.ny 
times  the  weight  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
The  rims  are  flangecf  inwardly  to  prevent  cutting  and 
rutting  of  meadows  and  accumulation  of  trash. 
Z-shaped  lugs  give  the  wheel  a  practically  continuous 
ground-bearing  surface  and  do  not  jar  the  machine  to 
pieces.  There  is  no  reach  to  prevent 
short  turning. 

In  the  1  H  C  line,  you  have  choice  of 
these  three  famous  styles — 

Cloverleaf     Corn  King 
Kemp  20th  Century 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi 
ence  may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problem  to  the 
1  H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


All  are  simple,  strong,  and  durable— all  are  easily  and  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  spread  light  or  heavy,  as  the  soil  re 
quires,  and  all  three  are  made  in  sizes  suitable  to  any  size 
farm.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer — and  get  catalogues  from 
him,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  (IiiLorporated)  USA 
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WAGONS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
OF  AU  LOADS  AND  ROADS  FOR  YEARS 

THE  real  proof  of  the  strength,  durability,  and  value  of  I  H  C  wagons 
is  what  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing  for  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  countr>'.     Light  loads  and  heavy  loads  have  been  carried 
by  I  H  C  wagons,  over  good  roads  and  bad    roads,  for  so  many  years  that 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  high  quality  that  these 
names  on  wagons  represent — 

Weber  Columbus 

New  Bettendorf       Steel    King 

The  reputation  gained  by  these  wagons  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular 
feature,  but  to  the  all-round  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  principle, 
the  materials,  and  the  workmanship  used  in  their  construction. 

WEBER  wagons  have  been  the  leaders  for  66  years.  All  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected  and  straight  grained.  It  is  air-dried  for  at  least  two  years — 
so  that  the  sap  is  retained,  giving  the  wood  w^onderful  stamina.  Hickory  is 
used  for  axles,  singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  ueckyokes.  Oak  is  used  for 
hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sandboards.  Oak  and  hickory  are 
used  for  spokes. 

COLUMBUS  WAGONS  are  made  to  stand  hard  service.  Boxes  and 
•wheels  are  first-class.  Boxes  are  equipped  with  the  only  binders  which  hold 
the  sections  together  and  do  not  split  the  sides.  The  combination  oak  and 
angle  iron  hound  is  always  appreciated. 

NEW  BETTENDORF— A  steel  gear  wagon  of  standard  quality  with  carr}'- 
ing  capacity  unexcelled.  The  only  gear  having  an  axle  with  a  removable 
malleable  sleeve  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

STEEL  KING  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles  and 
bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wood  type;  skeins  are  cast  and  can  easily  be 
replaced;  wheels  are  "A"  grade;  wagon  box  of  best  quality  and  construction. 

Don't  buy  any  wagon  until  you  see  the  1  H  C  local  dealer.  If  you  prefer, 
write  direct  for  the  catalogues  you  are  most  interested  in. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (iMcrporatod)  USA 


H  C  Service  Bureau 


The  purpose  of  this  P.uroau  is  to  furnish 
farmers  with  information  on  better  farminj:.  If 
you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning:  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fertilizer,  etc..  write  to  the  I  II  C 
Service  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concerning:   those  subjects. 
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STANDARD   OF  QUALITY 

FOR  EVERY  r/\RN  POWER  NEED 

For  runninpf  the  cream  separator,  chr.rn,  feed  cutter,  wood- 
saw,  fannin'j:  mill,  thresher,  pump,  2:rindstone,  electric  lightinj^ 
plant,  washiiii^:  uir.chine — any  farm  machine  to  which  power  can  be 
applied — an  1  H  C  gasoline  engine  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make.  It  will  work  steadily  and  economically,  it  will  last  for  years, 
and  require  less  attention  and  repairing  than  any  other  engine  made. 

The  record  of  I  H  C  engines  on  thousands  of  farms  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  their  superiority.  Their  advantages  in  simplicity,  strength, 
economy,  efficiency,  and  durability  are  well  know] 

IHC  Gasoline  Engines 

are  built  right— of  the  best  materials  obtainable 
— by  skilled  workmen,  in  the  finest  equipped 
engine  factories  in  America. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  you  know  it 
must  be  right  in  order  to  maintain  the  IHC 
reputation  for  highest  quality. 

In  the  IHC  line  there  is  an  engine  that 
meets  your  special  needs.  They  are  made  in 
the  following  styles  and  sizes. 

Vertical  tvpe— 2,  3,25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizon- 
tal—1  to  25-H.  P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8-H.  P.; 
portable— 1  to  25-H.  P.;  traction— 12  to  45-H. 
P.;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding 
outfits,  etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol— air-cooled  or 
water-cooled.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer,  or, 
write  us  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago    (Incorporated)    USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  bureau  is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  of  doing: 
thingrs  on  the  farm, 
and  data  rehiting 
to  its  development 
are  collected  and 
distributed  free  to 
everyone  interest- 
ed in  agriculture. 
Every  available 
source  of  informa- 
tion will  be  used  in 
answering:  q  ue  s  - 
tions  on  all  farm 
subjects.  Ques- 
tions sent  to  the 
I  H  C  Service  Ru- 
reau  will  receive 
prompt    att;.-ntion. 
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Just  because  a  separator  skims  close  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  buying  it.  Equally  important  is  the  qucstioQ 
of  durability. 

An  I  H  C    Cream    Harvester   was   put    to   a  year's  test  at  the 

factory — running  steadily  for  10  hours  every  working  day.     This  is 

equivalent  to  20  years  of  ordinary  use,  figuring  on  a  basis  of  half 

an  hour's  daily  service.    Yet  in  all  this  time  there  was  no  perceptible 

wear.     What  better  proof  of  I  H  C  durability  can  you  ask.? 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters 

Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 

have  been  paying  cow  owners  big  dividends  for  years.  Their  skimming 
qualities  are  unequalled — their  ease  of  turning — ease  of  cleaning — and 
durability  are  easily  proved  by  the  testimony  of  owners.  Why  not  investigate? 

You  will  find  that  I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters  are  the  only  separators  with 
dust-proof  gears,  which  are  easily  accessible.  The  frame  is  entirely  protected 
from  wear  by  phosphor  bronze  bushings.  The  I  H  C  has  large  shafts, 
bushings,  and  bearings.  The  patented  dirt-arrester  removes  the  finest 
particles  of  dirt  from  the  milk  before  the  milk  is  separated. 

I  H  C    Cream    Harvesters   are   made  in    two    styles — Dairymaid,  chain 
drive,  and  Bluebell,  gear  drive — each  in  four  sizes.     The  I  II  C  local  agent 
Vv-ill    be  glad  to  point  out  the  above  features  and  many  others,  or,  write 
direct  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(IncorporateLlj 

Chicago        USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  clearing  house  of  agricultural 
data.  It  aims  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doing: 
things  on  the  farm,  and  then  distribute  the  informa- 
tion. Your  individual  experience  may  help  others. 
Send  your  problem  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau. 
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STANDARD   OF  QUALITY 

rOR^  EVERY  FARM  POWER  NEED 
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and  require  less  attention  and  repairing  than  any  other  engine  made. 

The  record  of  I  H  C  engines  on  thousands  of  farms  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  their  superiority.  Their  advantages  in  simplicity,  strength, 
economy,  efficiency,  and  durability  are  well  known. 

IHC  Gasoline  Engines 

are  built  right — of  the  best  materials  obtainable 
— by  skilled  workmen,  in  the  finest  equipped 
engine  factories  in  America. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  you  know  it 
must  be  right  in  order  to  maintain  the  IHC 
reputation  for  highest  quality. 

In  the  IHC  line  there  is  an  engine  that 
meets  your  special  needs.  They  are  made  in 
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water-cooled.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer,  or, 
write  us  today  for  our  new  catalogue. 
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IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  burt-au  is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  of  doing 
tliingrs  on  the  farm, 
and  data  relating- 
to  its  development 
are  collected  and 
distributed  free  to 
everypne  interest- 
ed in  agriculture. 
Every  available 
source  of  informa- 
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subjects.  Ques- 
tions sent  to  the 
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reau will  receive 
prompt    att>.'ntion. 
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Quit  Doin^ This -x' 
Get  a  GOOD  Spfeader 


EVERYONE  knows  that  if  soil 
is  not  fertilized  it  will  soon 
wear  out.  The  barren  con- 
dition of  thousands  of  farms 
in  this  country  proves  this  state- 
ment. A  larj^ye  percentage  of  this 
number  could  be  improved  if  ma- 
nure were  spread  judiciously. 

Field   experiments    prove    that      B^^^^^U'^^^^ 
eight  tons  of  manure  evenly  spreaci  '         •-*'^ 

are  as  j^ood  as  twice  that  number 
spread  in  a  haphazard  way.  Hand  spreadins^  requires  at  least  twenty  loads 
to  cover  an  acre.  With  a  manure  spreader,  eight  loads  will  cover  the  same 
amount  of  ground  more  evenly,  but — 

Your  problem  of  soil  fertility  is  only  half  solved  when  you  decide  to  get  a 
manure  spreader.  The  other  half — of  equal  importance— is  in  deciding  just 
which  spreader  is  best  for  you  to  buy. 

If  you  investigate  thoroughly  and  decide  carefully,  you  will  select  a 
spreader  that  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  are  having  great 
success  with— one  of  the 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders 

The  simple  design  and  unusual  strength  of  all  working  parts  of  I  11  C 
Spreaders  account  for  their  long  life  and  light  draft. 

The  method  of  transmitting  power  from  the  wheels  to  the  beater  is 
simple  and  direct.  There  are  no  unnecessary  parts  to  wear.  The  beater  is 
large  in  diameter  and  the  teeth  are  long,  square,  and  chisel  pointed.  By 
using  this  style  of  tooth,  the  manure  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  is 
thrown  out  before  it  wedges  against  the  bars.  By  using 
a  square  tooth,  rimming  of  the  bars  is  overcome. 

The  apron  is  supported  by  steel  rollers  and  the  slats 
are  placed  close  together,  so  that  manure  does  not  sift 
down  and  interfere  WMth  the  movement  of  the  rollers. 
The  steel  wheels  have  ample  strength  to  carry  mi.ny 
times  the  weight  they  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
The  rims  are  flanged  inwardly  to  prevent  cutting  and 
rutting  of  meadows  and  accumulation  of  trash. 
Z-shaped  lugs  give  the  wheel  a  practically  continuous 
ground-bearing  surface  and  do  not  jar  the  machine  to 
pieces.  There  is  no  reach  to  prevent 
short  turning. 

In  the  I  H  C  line,  you  have  choice  of 
these  three  famous  styles — 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 


The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing:  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problem  to  the 
1  H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


Cloverleaf     Corn  King 
Kemp  20th  Century 


All  are  simple,  strong,  and   durable— all  are  easily  and  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  spread  light  or  heavy,  as  the  soil  re- 
quires, and  all  three  are  made  in  sizes  suitable  to  any  size 
farm.  See  the  IHC  local  dealer — and  get  catalogues  from 
him,  or,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 
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just  because  a  separator  skims  close  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  buying  it.  Equally  important  is  the  question 
of  durability. 

An  I  H  C    Cream    Harvester   was   put    to   a  year's  test  at  the 

factory— running  steadily  for  10  hours  every  working  day.     This  is 

equivalent  to  20  years  of  ordinary  use,  figuring  on  a  basis  of  half 

an  hour's  daily  service.    Yet  in  all  this  time  there  was  no  perceptible 

wear.     What  better  proof  of  1  H  C  durability  can  you  ask.? 

I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters 

Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 

have  been  paying  cow  owners  big  dividends  for  years.  Their  skiraraingf 
qualities  are  unequalled — their  ease  of  turning — ease  of  cleaning — and 
durability  are  easily-  proved  by  the  testimony  of  owners.  Why  not  investigate? 

You  will  find  that  I  H  C  Cream  Harvesters  are  the  only  separators  with 
dust-proof  gears,  which  are  easily  accessible.  The  frame  is  entirely  protected 
from  wear  by  phosphor  bronze  bushings.  The  I  H  C  has  large  shafts, 
bushings,  and  bearings.  The  patented  dirt-arrester  removes  the  finest 
particles  of  dirt  from  the  milk  before  the  milk  is  separated. 

I  H  C    Cream    Harvesters   are   made  in    two    styles — Dairymaid,  chain 
drive,  and  Bluebell,  gear  drive — each  in  four  sizes.     The  I  H  C  local  agent 
will    be  glad  to  point  out  the  above  features  and  many  others,  or,  write 
direct  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago        USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  clearing  house  of  aijricultural 
data.  It  aims  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doingr 
thingfS  on  the  farm,  and  then  distribute  the  informa- 
tion. Your  individual  experience  may  help  others. 
Send  your  problem  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau. 
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I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  clearing  house  of  agricultural 
data.  It  aims  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doing 
things  on  the  farm,  and  then  distribute  the  informa- 
tion. Your  individual  experience  may  help  others. 
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